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PART  I  j 

I 

BOOK  THE  SECO.\D....MARY  THE  QUEEN.  j 

I.... Of  the  arrival  of  Queen  Marjr  in  London;  of  her  entrance  into  | 

the  Tower;  audof  her  recepiiou  of  the  prisoners  ou  the  Green. 

Mary  made  her  public  entry  into  the  city  of  London,  on  the  ^ 
3d  of  August,  1533.  The  moat  magniticent  preparations  were  > 
made  for  her  arrival,  and  as  the  procession  of  the  usurper — 
for  such  Jane  was  now  universally  termed — to  the  Tower,  had  i 
been  remarkable  for  its  pump  and  splendor,  it  was  determined  i 
on  the  present  occasion  to  surpass  it.  The  Queen’s  entrance 
was  arranged  to  take  place  at  Aldgade,  and  the  streets  along 
which  she  was  to  pass  were  covered  with  tine  gravel  from 
thence  to  the  Tower,  and  railed  on  either  side.  Within  the 
rails  stood  the  crafts  of  the  city,  in  the  dresses  of  their  order;  i 
and  at  certain  intervals  were  stationed  the  oiheers  of  the  I 
guard  and  their  attendants,  arrayed  in  velvet  and  silk,  and  i 
having  great  staves  in  their  hands  to  keep  off  the  crowd. 
Hung  with  rich  arras,  tapestry,  carpets,  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  with  cloths  of  tissue  gold  and  velvet,  the  houses  pre¬ 
sented  a  gorgeous  appearance.  Every  window  was  filled  with 
richly-attired  dames,  while  the  roofs,  walls,  galiles,  and  stee-  ; 
ple-s,  were  crowded  with  curious  spectators.  The  tower  of  ' 
the  old  church  of  Saint  Botolph,  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city, 
westwaid  as  far  as  Bishopgate,  and  eastward  to  the  Tower 
postern,  were  thronged  with  beholders.  Every  available  po¬ 
sition  had  its  occupant.  St.  Catherine  Coleman’s  in  Fen- 
church  Street — for  it  was  decided  that  the  royal  train  was  to 
make  a  slight  detour — Saint  Dennis  Backebureb;  Saint  Be- 
net’s  ;  All  Hallows,  Lombard  street;  in  short,  every  church,  , 
as  well  as  every  other  structure,  was  covered. 

The  Queen,  who  had  passed  the  previous  night  at  Bow,  set  ' 
forth  at  noon,  and  in  les»  than  an  hour  afterwards,  loud  accla¬ 
mations,  and  still  louder  discharges  of  ordnance,  announced 
her  approach.  The  day  was  as  magnificent  as  the  spectacle— 
the  sky  was  deep  and  cloudless,  and  the  sun  shone  upon 
countless  hosts  of  bright  and  happy  faces.  At  the  bars  with¬ 
out  Aldgate,  on  the  Whitechapel  road.  Queen  Mary  was  met  : 
by  Princess  Elizabeth,  accomf>anied  by  a  large  cavalcade  of 
knights  and  dames.  An  atfectionate  greeting  passed  between  ' 
the  royal  sisters,  who  had  not  met  since  the  death  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  the  usurpation  of  Jane,  by  which  both  their  claims 
to  the  throne  had  been  set  aside.  But  it  was  noted  by  those  i 
who  closely  observed  them,  that  Mary’s  manner  grew  more 
grave  as  Elizabeth  rode  by  her  side.  The  Queen  was  mounted 
upon  a  beautiful  milk-white  palfrey,  caparisoned  in  crimson  i 
velvet,  fringed  with  golden  thread.  She  was  habited  in  a  robe 
of  violet-colored  velvet,  furred  with  powdered  ermine,  and  , 
wore  upon  her  head  a  caul  of  cibth  of  tinsel  set  with  pearls, 
and  above  this  a  massive  circlet  of  gold  covered  with  gems  of  ! 
inestimable  value.  Though  a  contrary  opinion  is  generally  : 
entertained,  Mary  was  not  without  some  pretension  to  beauty. 
Her  figure  was  short  and  slight,  but  well-proportioned  ;  her 
complexion  rosy  and  delicate;  and  her  eyes  bright  and  pier-  . 
cing,  though,  perhaps,  too  stern  in  their  expression.  Her  ; 
mouth  was  small,  with  thin  compressed  lips,  which  gave  an 
austere  and  morose  character  to  an  otherwise  pleasing  face. 
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If  she  had  not  the  commanding  port  of  her  faiher,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  nor  the  pn»ud  beauty  of  her  mother,  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  she  inheriunl  sulficicnt  majesty  and  grace  from  them  to 
well  fit  her  for  her  lofty  station. 

No  one  has  sulfen'd  more  firom  misrepresentatiun  than  this 
Queen.  Not  only  have  her  failings  been  exaggerated,  and  ill- 
qualities,  which  she  did  not  possess,  attributed  to  her,  but  the 
virtues  that  undouhte«lly  belonged  to  her  have  been  denied 
her.  A  portrait,  perhaps  too  llattcringly  colored,  has  been 
left  of  her  by  Miclicle,  but  still  it  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
darker  presentations  w  ith  which  we  an*  more  familiar.  "  As 
to  the  more  im|H>rtant  qualities  of  her  mind,  with  a  few  tri¬ 
fling  exceptions,  (io  which,  to  speak  the  truth,  she  is  like 
other  women,  since  besides  being  hasty  and  somewhat  resent¬ 
ful,  she  is  rather  more  parsimonious  and  miserly  than  is  fitting 
a  munificent  and  libi'ral  sovereign,)  she  has  in  other  respects 
no  notable  imperfection,  and  in  some  things  she  is  without 
equal ;  for  not  only  is  she  endowed  with  a  spirit  beyond  other 
women  who  are  naturally  timid,  but  is  so  courageous  and  res¬ 
olute  that  no  adversity  nor  danger  ever  caused  her  to  betray 
symptoms  of  pusillanimity.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  ever 
preserved  a  greatness  of  mind  and  dignity  that  is  admirable, 
knowing  as  well  what  is  due  to  the  rank  she  holds  as  the 
wisest  of  her  councillors,  so  that  in  her  conduct  and  proceed¬ 
ings  during  the  whole  of  her  life,  it  cannot  be  denied  sha  has 
always  proved  herself  to  be  the  oflspring  of  a  truly  royal 
stock.  Of  her  humility,  piety,  and  observance  ef  religious  du¬ 
ties,  it  is  unnecesrary  tu  speak,  since  they  are  well-know'n, 
and  have  been  proved  by  sufibrings  little  short  of  martyrdom  ; 
so  that  we  may  truly  say  of  her  with  the  Cardiual,  that 
amidst  the  darkness  and  obscurity  which  overshadowad  this 
kingdom,  she  remained  like  a  faint  flame  strongly  agitated  by 
winds  which  strove  to  extinguish  it,  but  always  kept  alive  by 
her  innocence  and  true  faith,  in  order  that  slie  might  one  day 
shine  to  the  world,  as  she  now  does.”  Other  equally  strong 
testimonies  to  her  piety  and  virtue  might  be  adduced.  By 
Camden  she  is  termed  a  “  lady  never  sufliciently  to  Le  praised 
for  her  sanctity,  charity,  and  liberality.”  *  And  by  Bishop 
(iodwin — “  a  woman  truly  pious,  benign,  and  of  most  chaste 
manners,  and  to  be  lauded,  if  you  do  not  regard  her  failure 
in  religion."  It  was  this  "  failure  in  religion”  which  has 
darkened  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  Protestant  posterity.  With 
so  many  good  qualities  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  were 
overshadoweil  by  bigotry. 

If  Mary  did  not  possess  the  profound  learning  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  she  possessed  more  than  ordinary  mental  acquire¬ 
ments.  A  perlect  mistress  of  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  she  conversed  in  the  latter  language  with  fluency.— 
She  had  extraordinary  powers  of  eloquence  when  roused  by 
any  great  emot'on,  and  having  a  clear  logical  understanding, 
was  well  fitted  for  argument.  Her  courage  was  undaunted ; 
and  she  possessed  much  of  the  firmness  of  character — obsti¬ 
nacy  it  might  perhaps  be  termed — of  her  father.  In  the  grace¬ 
ful  accomplishment  of  the  dance,  she  excelled,  and  was  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  music,  playing  with  skill  on  three  instruments,  the 
virginals,  the  regals.  and  the  lute.  Sl»e  was  fond  of  equestrian 
exercise,  and  would  often  indulge  in  the  chace.  Slie  revived 
all  the  old  sports  and  games  which  had  been  banished  as  sa¬ 
vouring  of  mummery  by  the  votaries  of  the  reformed  faith.— 
One  of  her  sins  in  their  eyes  was  a  fondness  for  rich  apparel. 
In  the  previous  reign  female  attire  was  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity.  She  introduced  costly  stuffs,  sumptuous  dresses, 
and  French  fashions. 

In  persortal  attractions  the  Princess  Elizabeth  far  surpassed 
her  sister.  She  w  as  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  though 
she  could  scarcely  be  termed  positively  lieautiful,  she  had  a 
very  striking  appearance,  being  tall,  portly,  with  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  exquisitely  formed  hands,  which  she  took  groat 
pains  to  display. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  bad  taken  her  place  behirNl  tbeQ’iean, 
the  procession  set  forward.  The  first  pert  of  the  eavalctda 
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contitted  of  gentlemen  clad  in  doublets  of  blue  velvet,  with 
sleeves  of  oranee  and  red,  mounted  on  chargers  trapped  with 
close  housings  of  blue  sarsenet  powdered  with  white  crosses. 
After  them  rode  esquires  and  knights,  according  to  their  de¬ 
gree,  two  and  two,  well  moiinte<l,  and  richly  apparelled  in 
cloth  of  gold,  silver,  or  embroidered  velvet,  “fresh  and  guodlie 
to  behold.”  Then  came  the  trumf>eters,  with  silken  pennons 
fluttering  from  their  clarions,  who  did  their  devoir  gallantly. 
Then  a  litter  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  drawn  by  richly-ca¬ 
parisoned  horses,  and  fllled  by  sumptuously-apparelled  dames. 
Then  an  immense  retinue  of  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
with  their  attendants,  all  dressed  in  velvets,  satins,  tatfeties, 
and  damask  of  all  colors,  and  of  every  device  of  fashion — 
there  being  no  lack  of  cloths  of  tissue,  gold,  silver,  embroid¬ 
ery,  or  goldsmith’s  work.  Then  came  foity  high-born  dam¬ 
sels  mounted  on  steeds,  trapped  with  red  velvet,  arrayed  in 
gowns  and  kittles  of  the  same  material.  Then  followed  two 
other  litters  covered  with  red  satin.  Then  c  ime  the  Queen’s 
body  guard  of  archers,  clothed  in  scarlet,  bound  with  black 
velvet,  bearing  on  their  doublets  a  rose  woven  in  gold,  under 
which  was  an  imperial  crown.  Then  came  the  judges  ;  then 
the  doctors;  then  the  bishops;  then  the  council;  and,  lastly, 
the  knights  of  the  Bath  in  tlteir  robes. 

Before  the  Queen  rode  six  lords,  bare-headed,  four  of  whom 
carried  golden  maces.  Foremost  amongst  these  rotle  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  bearing  the  arms  and  crown. 
They  wore  clothed  in  robes  of  tissue,  embroidered  with  ruses 
of  tine  gold,  and  each  was  girt  with  a  baldrich  of  massive 
gold.  Their  steeds  were  trapjjed  in  burnt  silver,  drawn  over 
with  cords  of  green  silk  and  gold,  the  edges  of  their  apparel 
being  fretted  with  gold  and  damask.  The  Queen’s  attire  has 
been  alioady  described.  She  was  attended  by  six  lacqueys 
habited  in  vests  of  gold,  and  by  a  female  attendant  in  a  gro¬ 
tesque  attire,  whom  she  retained  as  her  jester,  and  who  was 
known  among  her  household  by  the  designation  of  Jane  the 
Fool.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  followed.  After  whom  came 
a  numerous  guard  of  archers  and  arquebussiers.  The  retinue 
was  closed  by  the  train  of  the  ambsissadors,  Noailles  and  Ho- 
nard.  A  loud  discharge  of  ordnance  announced  the  Queen’s 
arrival  at  Aldgate.  This  was  immediately  answered  by  the 
Tower  guns,  and  a  tremendous  and  deafening  shout  rent  the 
air.  Mary  appeared  greatly  affected  by  this  exhibition  of 
joy,  and  as  she  passed  under  the  ancient  gate  which  brought 
her  into  the  city,  and  beheld  the  multitude  assembled  to  re¬ 
ceive  her,  and  heard  their  shouts  of  welcome,,  she  was  for  a 
moment  overcome  by  her  fears.  But  she  speedily  recovered 
herself,  and  acknowledged  the  stunning  cries  with  a  graceful 
inclination  of  her  person. 

Upon  a  stage  on  the  left,  immediately  within  the  gate,  stood 
a  large  assemblage  of  children,  attired  like  w  ealthy  merchants, 
one  of  whom— who  represented  the  famous  Whittington — 
pronounced  an  oration  to  the  Queen,  to  which  she  vouchsafed 
a  gracious  reply.  Before  this  stage  was  drawn  up  a  little 
phalanx,  called  *  The  Nine  Children  of  Honor.’  These  youths 
were  clothed  in  velvet,  pew’dered  with  flowers-de-luce,  and 
were  mounted  on  great  coursers,  each  of  which  had  embroi¬ 
dered  on  its  housing  a  scutcheon  of  the  Queen’s  title — as  of 
England,  France,  Gascony,  Guienne,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Corn¬ 
wall,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  As  soon  as  the  oration  was  ended, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Sheriff's,  and  their  officers  and  at¬ 
tendants,  rode  forth  to  welcome  the  Queen  to  the  city.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  clothed  in  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  collin'  of  SS.,  and  carried  the  mace.  He  took 
his  place  before  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  after  some  little  de¬ 
lay  the  cavalcade  was  again  set  in  motion.  First  marched  the 
different  civic  crafts,  with  bands  of  minstrelsy  and  banners ; 
then  the  children  who  had  descended  from  the  stage ;  then 
the  nine  youths  of  honor ;  then  the  city  guard ;  and  then  the 
Queen’s  cavalcade,  as  before  described. 

M>.ry  was  every  where  received  with  the  loudest  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy.  Prayers,  wishes,  welcomings  and  vociferations 
attended  her  progress.  Nothing  was  heard  but  “  God  save 
jour  highness  !— God  send  you  a  long  and  happy  reign !  ”  To 
these  cries,  whenever  she  could  make  herself  heard,  the  Queen 
rejoined,  “  God  save  you,  all  my  people  .'  I  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart!  ”  Gorgeous  pageants  were  prepared  at  every  cor¬ 
ner.  The  conduits  ran  wine  The  crosses  and  standards  in  | 
the  city  were  newly  painted  and  burnished.  The  bells  pealed  j 
and  loud-voiced  cannon  roared.  Triumphal  arches,  covered 
with  flowers,  and  adorned  with  banners,  targets,  and  rich 
stuff's,  crossed  the  streets.  Largesse  was  showered  among 
the  crowd  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  it  was  evident  that  Mary’s 
advent  was  hailed  on  all  bands  as  the  harbinger  of  prosperity. 
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The  train  proceeded  along  Fenchurch  street,  where  was  *  a 
marvellous  cunning’  pageant,  representing  the  fountain  ef  He¬ 
licon,  made  by  the  merchants  of  the  Stillyard ;  the  fountain 
‘  ran  abundantly-racked  Rhenish  wine  till  .-.igkt.’  At  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  GracA.-church  street  there  was  another  ])ogeant,  raised 
to  a  great  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  were  four  pictures; 
above  these  stood  an  angel  robed  in  green,  with  a  trumpet  to 
its  mouth,  which  was  sounded  at  the  Queen’s  approach,  to 
the  ‘  great  marvelling  of  many  ignorant  persons.’  Here  she 
was  harangued  by  the  Recorder;  after  which  the  Chamberlain 
presented  her  with  a  purse  of  cloth  of  gold,  containing  a  thou¬ 
sand  marks.  The  purse  she  graciously  received,  but  the 
money  she  distributed  among  the  assemblage.  At  the  corner 
of  Gracechurch  street  another  stage  was  erected.  It  was 
filled  with  the  loveliest  damsels  that  could  be  found,  with 
their  hair  loosened  and  floating  over  their  shoulders,  and  car¬ 
rying  large  branches  of  white  wax.  This  was  hy  far  the 
prettiest  spectacle  she  had  witnessed,  and  elicited  Mary’s 
particular  approbation.  Her  attention,  however,  was  imme¬ 
diately  afterward  attracted  to  the  adjoining  stage,  which  was 
filled  with  Romish  priests  in  rich  copes,  with  crosses  and  cen¬ 
sors  of  silver,  which  they  waved  as  the  Queen  approached, 
while  an  aged  prelate  advanced  to  pronounce  a  solemn  bene¬ 
diction  upon  her.  Mary  immediately  dismounted,  and  re¬ 
ceived  it  fcii  her  knees.  This  action  was  witnessed  with  some 
dislike  by  the  multitude,  and  but  few  shouts  were  raised  as 
she  again  mounted  her  palfrey.  But  it  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  the  same  cheers  that  had  hitherto  attended  her  accom* 
panied  her  to  the  Tower.  Traversing  Eastcheap,  which  pre¬ 
sented  fresh  crowds  and  offered  fresh  pageants  to  her  view, 
she  entered  Tower  street,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  larger 
throngs  than  before,  and  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  ever. 
In  this  way  she  reached  Tower  Hill,  wlmre  u  magnificent 
spectacle  burst  upon  her. 

The  vast  area  of  Tower  Hill  was  filled  with  spectators. 
The  crowds  who  had  witnessed  her  entrance  into  the  city  had 
now  flocked  thither,  and  every  avenue  had  poured  in  its  thou¬ 
sands,  till  there  was  not  a  square  inch  of  ground  unoccupied. 
Many  were  pushed  into  the  moat,  and  it  required  the  utmost 
exertion  of  the  guards,  who  were  drawn  out  in  lines  of  two 
deep,  to  keep  the  road,  which  had  been  railed  and  barred  from 
the  end  of  Tower  street  to  the  gates  of  the  fortress  clear  for 
the  Queen.  As  Mary’s  eye  ranged  over  this  sea  of  heads— 
as  she  listened  to  their  stunning  vociferations,  and  to  the  loud 
roar  of  the  cannon  which  broke  from  every  battlement  in  the 
Tower,  her  heart  swelled  with  exultation.  It  was  an  anima¬ 
ting  spectacle.  The  day,  it  has  been  said,  was  bright  and 
beautiful.  The  sun  poured  down  its  rays  upon  the  ancient 
fortress,  which  had  so  lately  opened  its  gates  to  a  usurper,  but 
which  now  like  a  heartless  rake  had  cast  off’ one  mistress  to  take 
another.  The  whole  line  of  ramparts  on  the  west  was  filled 
with  armed  men.  On  the  summit  of  the  White  Tower  floated 
her  standard,  while  bombard  and  culverin  kept  up  a  continual 
roar  from  every  lesser  tower. 

After  gazing  for  a  few  moments  in  the  direction  of  the  lofty 
citadel,  now  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from 
the  ordnance,  and,  excepting  its  four  tall  tuiirts  and  its  stand¬ 
ard,  entirely  hidden  from  view,  her  eyes  followed  the  immense 
cavalcade,  which  like  a  swollen  current  was  pouring  its  glit¬ 
tering  tide  beneath  the  arch  of  the  Bulwark  Gate;  and  as 
troop  after  troop  disappeared,  and  she  gradually  approached 
the  fortress,  she  thought  she  had  never  beheld  a  sight  so 
grand  and  inspiriting.  Flourishes  of  trumpets,  almost  lost  in 
the  stunning  acclamations  of  the  multitude  and  the  thunder  of 
artillery,  greeted  her  arrival  at  the  Tower.  Her  entrance  was 
conducted  with  much  ceremony.  Proceeding  through  closely 
serried  ranks  of  archers  and  arquebussiers,  she  passed  beneath 
the  Middle  Gate  and  across  the  bridge.  At  the  By-ward 
Tower  she  was  received  by  Lord  Clinton  and  a  train  of  nobles. 
On  either  side  of  the  gate  stood  Gog  and  Magog.  Both  giants 
made  a  profound  obeisance  as  she  passed.  A  few  steps  fur¬ 
ther  her  course  was  checked  by  Og  and  Xit.  Prostrating 
himself  before  her,  the  elder  giant  assisted  his  diminutive 
companion  to  clamber  upon  his  back,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
gained  this  position,  the  dwarf  knelt  down  and  off’ered  the 
keys  of  the  fortress  to  the  Queen.  Mary  was  much  diverted 
at  the  incident,  nor  was  she  less  surprised  at  the  vast  size  of 
Og  and  his  brethren  than  at  the  resemblance  they  presented 
to  her  royal  father.  Guessing  w  hat  w  as  passing  through  her 
mind,  and  regardless  of  consequenci-s  as  of  decorum,  Xit  re¬ 
marked  : 

“  Your  majesty,  I  perceive,  is  struck  with  the  likeness  of 
my  worthy  friend  Og  to  your  late  sire  King  Henry  VHI.,  of 
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high  and  renowned  memory.  You  will  not,  therefore,  be  sur-  I 
prised,  when  I  inform  you  that  he  is  his — ”  I 

Before  another  word  could  be  uttered,  Og,  who  had  been  j 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  preamble,  arose  with  such  suddenness,  ; 
that  Xit  was  preripifsted  to  the  ground. 

“  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,”  cried  the  giant,  in  great  con-  j 
fusion,  “  it  is  true  what  the  accursed  imp  says.  1  have  the  i 
honor  to  be  indirectly  related  to  your  highness.  God’s  death, 
sirrah,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  set  my  foot  upon  thee  and  crush 
thee.  Thou  art  ever  in  mischief.” 

The  look  and  gesture,  which  accompanied  this  informa-  j 
tion,  were  so  indescribably  like  their  royal  parent,  that  neither 
the  Queen  nor  the  Princess  Elizabeth  could  forbear  laughing,  j 
As  to  Xit,  the  occurrence  gained  him  a  new  friend  in  the 
person  of  Jane  the  Fool,  who  ran  up  as  he  was  limping  ofl’  ■ 
with  a  crest- fallen  look,  and  begged  her  majesty’s  permission 
to  take  charge  of  him.  This  was  granted,  and  the  dwarf  : 
roceeded  with  the  royal  cortege.  On  learning  the  name  of 
is  protectress,  Xit  observed —  j 

”  You  are  wrongfully  designated,  sweetheart.  Jane  the  ; 
Queen  was  Jane  the  Fool — you  are  Jane  the  Wise.” 

While  this  was  passing,  Mary  had  given  some  instructions 
in  an  under  tone  to  Lord  Clinton,  and  he  in 'mediately  de- 
p.nrted  to  fulfil  them.  The  cavalcade  next  passed  beneath  | 
the  arch  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and  the  whole  retinue  drew  up 
on  the  Green.  A  wi<Io  circle  was  forme»l  round  the  queen,  i 
amid  which,  at  intervals,  might  be  seen  the  towering  figures  ' 
of  the  giants,  and  next  to  the  elder  of  them,  Xit,  who  having 
been  obliged  to  quit  his  new  friend  had  returned  to  Og  and  ; 
was  standing  on  his  tip-toes  to  obtain  a  peep  at  what  was 
passing.  No  sooner  had  Mary  taken  up  her  position,  than 
Lord  Clinton  re-appeared,  and  brought  with  him  several  illus¬ 
trious  persons  who  having  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  for¬ 
tress,  for  their  zeal  for  the  religion  of  Rome,  were  now  libe¬ 
rated  by  her  command.  As  the  first  of  the  group,  a  venera¬ 
ble  nobleman,  approached  her  and  bent  the  knee  before  her, 
Mary’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
much  emotion — 

”  Arise,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  attainder  pro-  I 
nounced  against  you  in  my  father’s  reign  is  reversed.  Your 
rank,  your  dignities,  honors,  and  estates  shall  be  restored  to 
you.”  \ 

As  the  Duke  retired,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ad-  j 
vanced.  ; 

“  Your  Grace  shall  not  only  have  your  bishoprick  again,”  ; 
said  Mary,  “  but  you  shall  have  another  high  and  important 
office.  I  here  appoint  you  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  realm.” 

“  Your  highness  overwhelms  me  with  kindness,”  replied 
Gardiner,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips.  i 

“  You  have  no  more  than  your  desert,  my  lord,”  replied  \ 
Mary.  ”  But  I  pray  you  stand  aside  a  moment.  There  are 
other  claimants  of  our  attention.”  ! 


crossed  more  than  one  bosom  that  she  might  select  him  as  her 
consort. 

”  Her  majesty  smiles  upon  Courtenay  as  if  she  wotdd  be¬ 
stow  her  hand  upon  him  in  right  earnest,”  observed  Pembroke 
to  Renard. 

”  Hum!”  replied  the  ambassador.  “This  must  be  nipped 
in  the  bud.  I  have  another  husband  in  view  for  her.” 

“  Your  master,  Philip  of  Spain,  I  ’ll  be  sworn,”  said  Pem¬ 
broke — “  a  suitable  match,  if  he  were  not  a  Catholic.’’ 

Renard  made  no  answer,  but  he  smiled  an  affirmative. 

“  I  am  glad  this  scheme  has  reached  my  ears,”  observed 
De  Noailles,  who  overheard  the  conversation — “  it  will  not 
suit  my  master,  Henry  II.,  that  England  should  form  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Spain.  I  am  for  Courtenay,  and  will  thwart  Re- 
nard’s  plot.” 

Having  received  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  Mary  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  liberate  all  those  within  the  Tower  who  might  bo  con¬ 
fined  for  their  adherence  to  the  Catliulic  faith. 

“  My  first  care,”  she  said,  “  sliould  be  to  celebrate  the  ob¬ 
sequies  of  my  brother,  Edward  V’L,  whose  body,  while  others 
have  been  struggling  for  the  throne,  remains  uninterred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  Romish  church.  The  service  shall 
take  place  in  Westminster  Abbey.” 

“  That  may  not  be  your  highness,”  said  Cranmer,  who 
formed  one  of  the  group.  “  His  late  majesty  was  a  Protes¬ 
tant  prince.” 

“  Beware  how  you  oppose  me,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Mary, 
sternly.  “  I  have  already  committed  Ridley  to  prison,  and 
shall  not  hesitate  to  commit  your  Grace.” 

“  Your  highness  will  act  as  it  seems  best  to  you,”  rejoined 
Cranmer,  boldly ;  “  but  I  shall  fulfil  my  duty,  even  at  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  incurring  your  displeasure.  Your  royal  brother  pro¬ 
fessed  the  Protestant  faith,  which  is,  as  yet — though  Heaven 
only  knows  how  long  it  may  continue  so— -the  established  re¬ 
ligion  of  this  country,  and  he  must,  therefore,  be  interred  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rites  of  that  church.  No  other  ceremonies,  but 
those  of  the  Protestant  church,  shall  be  performed  within 
Westminster  Abbey,  as  long  as  I  maintain  a  shadow  of  power.” 

“  It  is  well,”  replied  Mary.  “  We  may  find  means  to  make 
your  Grace  more  flexible.  To-morrow,  we  shall  publish  a  de- 
sree  pnjclaiming  oar  religious  opinions.  And  it  is  our  sover¬ 
eign  pleasure,  that  the  woitls  ‘  Papist’  and  *  Heretic  ’  be  no 
longer  used  as  terms  of  reproach.’ 

“  I  have  lived  long  enough,”  exclaimed  th«  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk.  falling  on  his  knees — “  in  living  to  see  the  religion  of  my 
fathers  restored.” 

“  The  providence  which  watched  over  your  Grace’s  life, 
and  saved  you  from  the  block,  when  your  fate  seemed  all  but 
sealed,  reserved  you  for  this  day,”  rejoined  Mary. 

“  It  reserved  me  to  be  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  your 
majesty,”  replied  the  Duke. 

•*  What  is  your  highness’s  pleasure  touching  the  Duke  of 


Gardiner  withdrew,  and  another  deprived  bishop  took  his  , 
place.  It  was  Bonner.  I 

“  My  lord,’"  said  Mary,  as  he  bowed  before  her,  “  you  are  ' 
restored  to  the  see  of  London,  and  the  prelate  who  now  so  un¬ 
worthily  fills  that  high  post,  Bishop  Ridley,  shall  make  room  ' 
for  you.  My  lord,”  she  added  to  Lord  Clinton,  “  make  out  a  ; 
warrant,  and  let  him  be  committed  to  the  Tower.” 

“  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,”  observed  Renard  to  Lord 
Pembroke.  “  Ridley’s  last  discourse  has  cost  him  his  liberty. 
Cranmer  will  speedily  follow.” 


Northumberland,  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  and  Lady  Jane  Dud¬ 
ley  7”  inquired  Clinton. 

“  The  two  former  will  remain  closely  confined  till  their  ar¬ 
raignment,”  replied  Mary.  “  Lady  Jane,  also,  will  remain  a 
prisoner  for  the  present.  And  now,  my  lords,  to  the  palace.” 

W’ith  this,  she  turned  her  palfrey’s  head,  and  passing  under 
the  Bloody  Tower,  proceeded  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
ancient  strurfjire.  where  she  dismounted,  and  accompanied  by 
a  throng  of  nobles,  dames,  and  attendants,  entered  the  apart¬ 
ments  so  lately  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Jane. 


Other  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  [  _ 

Durham,  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  now  advanced,  and  | 

were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Queen.  The  last  jierson  who  ’  imprisoned  in  the  Brick  Tower, 

approached  her  was  a  remarkably  handsome  young  man,  with  j  The  first  shock  over,  Jane  boro  her  reverse  of  fertune  with 
fine  features  and  a  noble  figure.  This  was  Edward  Courtenay,  |  the  utmost  patience  and  resignation,  uttering  no  complainu, 
son  of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  who  was  beheaded  in  1538.  but  making,  in  the  language  of  Fuller,  “  misery  itself  amiable 
Since  that  time  Courtenay  had  boen  a  close  prisoner  in  the  |  by  her  pious  behaviour.”  She  then  reaped  the  full  beneht  of 
Tower.  He  was  of  the  blood-royal,  being  grandson  of  Cath-  j  tbe  religious  education  she  bad  received,  and  her  time  was 
erine,  youngest  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  his  father  i  wholly  passed  in  meditation,  prayer,  or  profound  study.  Her 
had  be(»n  declared  heir  to  the  throne.  i  demeanor  was  gentle  and  calm— graver  and  mure  thoughtful 

“  You  are  right  welcome,  my  consin,”  said  Mary,  extend-  !  than  it  had  been,  but  by  ao  means  cast  down.  If  she  bad  not 
ing  her  band  graciously  to  him,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips.  '  regained  her  cheerfulness,  she  bad  fully  recovered  her  com- 
“  Your  attainder  shall  be  set  aside,  and  though  we  cannot  '  jKisure ;  and  the  warder,  Partridge,  in  whose  habitation  she 
restore  your  father  to  life,  we  can  repair  the  fortunes  of  his  j  confined  in  the  first  instance,  described  her  “  as  looking 
son,  and  restore  him  to  his  former  honors.  Hcncefirth,  you  i  more  like  a  queen  than  when  she  sat  upon  the  throne.” 
are  Earl  of  Devonshire.  Your  patent  shall  be  presently  made  1  In  this  way  some  days  were  spent,  when  word  was  brought 
out,  and  such  ®f  your  sire’s  possessions  as  are  in  our  hands  !  h®*"  hy  an  attendant,  that  a  chamber  had  been  prepared  tor 
restored.”  I  her  in  the  Brick  Tower,  and  that  a  guard  was  without  to  con- 

Cviurtcnay  warmly  thanked  her  for  her  bounty,  and  the  duct  her  to  it.  She  received  the  intimation  with  composure. 
Queen  smiled  upon  him  in  such  gracious  gjjrt,  that  a  suspicion  |  and  immediately  rose  to  obey  it,  requesting  only  that  her  hooka 


7  he  I'otrer  of  London, 
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might  be  sent  after  her.  *The  attendant,  whose  eyes  were  ] 
blinded  with  tears,  promised  to  fulfil  her  wishes.  On  going  | 
forth,  she  found  an  officer  and  the  three  gigantic  warders  wait-  i 
ing  to  escort  her  to  prison.  The  party  moved  forward  in  si¬ 
lence,  and  at  a  slow  pace.  While  crossing  the  Green,  she 
perceived  another  group  advancing  towards  her,  and  as  it  ! 
drew  nearer,  she  found  it  was  her  husband  attended  by  a 
guard.  Uttering  a  loud  cry,  she  would  have  rushed  and  thrown  • 
herself  into  his  arms,  if  sIm  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  , 
officer.  Dudley,  whose  eyes  had  been  bent  on  the  ground,  j 
heard  the  cry,  and  immediately  knew  by  whom  it  was  uttered. 
He  made  a  movement  similar  to  that  of  Jane,  but  like  her  he 
was  checked  by  his  attendants.  So  deeply,  however,  were  ; 
the  guards  on  either  side  moved  by  the  anguish  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  pair,  that,  although  expressly  enjoined  to  the  contrary, 
they  suffered  them  to  approach  and  embrace  each  other.  The 
meeting  drew  tears  from  all  eyes  that  beheld  it ;  and  the  sus¬ 
ceptible  heart  of  Magog  was  so  touched,  that  he  had  much 
ado  to  bide  bis  grief.  From  the  few  hasty  words  she  was 
able  to  exchange  with  her  husband,  Jane  learned  that  his 
prison  had  been  changed,  and  that  an  order  had  been  issued  ' 
for  his  removal  from  the  Beauchamp  to  the  Bowyer  Tower.  | 
“  Every  dungeon  in  the  Tower,”  he  said,  ‘‘is  filled  with  our  ! 
friends  and  partisans.  Your  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  is  j 
confined  in  the  Martin  Tower.  And  I  have  been  just  removed  | 
from  the  Beauchamp  Tower  to  make  room  for  my  father,  the  | 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  my  two  brothers,  Ambrose  and  j 
Robert,  and  their  faithful  followers.  Sir  John  Gates,  Sir  Henry  | 
Gates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer.”  | 

**  Alas!”  cried  Jane,  ”  we  are  all  equally  culpable,  and 
must  all  suffer  alike.  But  we  shall  lie  speedily  released.”  | 
'*  On  the  scaffold,”  rejoined  Dudley,  bitterly. 

“Ay,  on  the  scafl'old,”  repeated  Jane.  “And  I  trust) 
though  the  remainder  of  our  mortal  life  may  be  separated,  | 
that  we  shall  meet  above  to  pflrt  no  more.  Pray  for  this,  my 
dear  lord.  It  is  my  own  constant  prayer.  And  it  is  my  firm 
reliance  upon  it  that  enables  me  to  endure  the  agony  of  this 
meeting,  which  otherwise  would  kill  me.” 

”  I  will  strive  to  do  so,  Jane,”  replied  her  husband.  ”  But  I 
I  still  cling  to  life  and  hope.”  | 

**  Divest  yourself  of  these  vain  desires,  my  Lord,”  cried  ' 
Jane,  earnestly,  ”  and  turn  your  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven.  ^ 
There  indeed  we  shall  inherit  an  everlasting  kingdom,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  misery  and  calamity.” 

”  Madam,”  said  the  officer  advancing;  ”  I  grieve  to  abridge  1 
this  short  meeting.  But  my  duty  admits  of  no  alternative. 
You  must  follew  me.” 


”  It  is  well,  sir,”  she  replied,  ”  farewell,  dear  Dudley.  My 
prayers  shall  be  for  you.”  | 

“  And  mine  for  you,  dear  Jane,”  replied  her  husband,  press¬ 
ing  her  to  his  bosom — ”  Heaven  grant  me  your  patience  and 
resignation.” 

“  Amen !  ”  she  fervently  ejaculated.  And  with  another  em-  ; 
brace,  they  parted.  | 

For  a  short  distance  the  two  escorts  walked  close  together,  | 
during  which  the  afflicted  jmir  kept  their  eyes  fondly  fixed  on 
each  other.  After  |»nsaing  the  north- west  corner  of  the  White 
Tower,  Lord  Guilford’s  attendants  took  a  straight-forward 
course,  while  Jane’s  guards  proceeded  to  the  right.  Still  but 
a  short  distance  intervened  between  them,  unt^  Jane  beheld  : 
her  husband  disappear  beneath  the  low-arch«d  entrance  of  the  | 
Bowyer  Tower.  A  canvulsivo  movement  passed  over  her  I 
frame;  but  the  next  moment  she  was  apparently  as  calm  ns  | 
ever,  and  followed  the  officer  into  the  structure  destined  fur  | 
her  reception.  I 

This,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  was  the  Brick  Tower,  | 
theijext  turret  on  the  east  of  the  Bowyer  Tower.  The  upper  j 
story,  which  is  of  brick— whence  its  name — was  erected  in  ! 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  or  Richard  the  Third:  the  ' 
basement  story  is  of  stone,  and  of  much  greater  antiquity.  j 
Entering  a  narrow  passage,  she  was  tishe/ed  by  the  officer 
into  a  small  room,  which  he  informed  her  was  prepared  for  ! 
her  reception.  Every  thing  that  circumstances  would  admit  j 


appeared  to  have  been  done  to  lessen  the  rigor  of  her  confine^ 


ment.  The  stone  walls  were  lutng  with  arras  ;  and  much  of 


the  furniture— a  carved  oak  table,  and  velvet-covered  seats. 


placed  in  the  deep  embrasures  of  the  windows— had  been 
brought  from  Jane’s  late  chamber  in  the  palace. 

”  This  seat,”  said  the  officer,  pointing  to  a  curiously  carved  | 
chair,*  ”  was  used  by  ^lueen  Anne  Boleyn  during  her  impris- 


*  This  curious  place  of  fkraiture,  sutbaaticsted  to  havabalooged  to 
ihs  unfortuBsto  quaaa  abova-aaiBed,  is  now  ia  the  poaaa  aiun  of  Mr- 
Cottsahaw,  the  srcliitact,  of  Waterloo  Road.  I 


onment.  I  had  it  brought  hither  for  your  ladyship’s  accom- 
mtnlalion.” 

“  I  thank  you  for  your  consideration,  sir,”  replied  Jane  ; 
”  it  will  serve  to  support  one  as  unhappy  as  that  ill-fated 
princess” 

Ha\ing  inquired  whether  she  had  any  further  commands 
with  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  comply,  and  being  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative,  the  officer  took  his  departure,  and 
Jane  was  left  alone. 

Alone !  the  thought  struck  chill  to  her  heart.  She  was  now 
a  solitary  captive.  She  heard  the  door  of  her  prison  bolted ; 
she  examined  its  stone  walls,  partly  concealed  by  the  tapestry; 
she  glanced  at  its  iron-barred  windows,  and  her  courage  for¬ 
sook  her.  She  had  no  bosom  to  lean  upon — no  ear  to  which 
she  could  impart  her  sorrows.  Her  husband,  though  not  far 
from  ker,  was,  like  her,  a  prisoner.  She  pictured  him  in  his 
solitary  room—  and  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  near 
him,  if  only  for  a  few  moments.  Thu  thought  occasioned  her 
so  much  anguish,  that  she  burst  into  tears,  and  for  some  time 
was  a  prey  to  despair.  She  then  knelt  down  beside  the  chair, 
and  burying  her  face  in  her  clasped  hands,  prayed  deeply  and 
fervently  for  support  through  her  trial.  And  she  prayed  not 
in  vain.  She  soon  afterwards  arose  tranquil  and  refreshed. 


III.... How  Simon  Renard  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  White  Tower, 
and  of  the  goodly  prospect  he  beheld  therefrom. 

The  night  of  Queen  Mary’s  entrance  into  the  Tower  was 
spent  by  Simon  Renard,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Gardiner  (the 
new  Lord  Chancellor),  Courtenay,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and 
other  noble  and  honorable  persons  composing  her  council,  in 
framing  a  public  declaration  of  her  religious  opinions,  to  be 
proclaimed  on  the  morrow,  and  in  deliberating  on  other  mighty 
matters  connected  with  the  establishment  of  her  government. 
Throughout  this  consultation,  when  any  diiference  of  opinion 
arose,  the  matter  was  invariably  deferred  to  the  judgement  of 
the  imperial  ambassador,  whose  decision  was  regarded  as 
final ;  and  as  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  instrument  in 
crushing  the  late  rebellion,  so  it  was  supposed  he  could,  by 
bis  sagacity  and  influence,  establish  Mary  upon  her  throne. 

It  was  late  when  the  council  separated,  and  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  to  his  apaitments  in  the  palace,  Renard,  fevered  and 
w’earied  by  the  protracted  discussion  at  which  he  had  assisted, 
preferred  refreshing  himself  by  a  stroll  in  the  open  air.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  proceeded  to  the  green,  and  began  to  pace  briskly 
backwards  and  forwards,  between  the  lieutenant’s  lodgings  and 
the  chapel.  He  continued  this  exercise  for  nearly  an  hour, 
pondering  upon  recent  events,  and  revolving  future  sr.hemes 
within  his  plotting  brain,  when  just  as  day  was  breaking,  and 
the  hoary  walls  of  the  White  Tower  began  to  reveal  them¬ 
selves  in  all  their  grandeur,  he  ])erceived  a  man,  armed  with 
a  caliver,  advancing  to  meet  him.  Renard  stood  still,  and 
throwing  his  ample  cloak  over  his  shoulder,  awaited  the  new 
comer’s  approach.  It  proved  to  he  a  warder,  who,  having 
seen  him  as  he  was  going  his  rounds,  at  first  supposed  he  had 
some  ill  designs  in  view,  but  finding  out  his  mistake,  as  he 
drew  nearer  and  recognized  the  Spanish  ambassador,  with 
whose  person  he  was  familiar,  he  was  about  to  withdraw, 
when  Renard  called  him  back  and  demanded  his  name. 

“  I  am  called  Gervase  Winwiko,  worshipful  sir,”  replied 
the  man,  ”  and  am  one  of  the  senior  warders  of  the  Tower.” 

Whither  are  you  going,  friend?”  inquired  Renard. 

”To  the  summit  of  the  white  Tower,”  answered  Winwike  ; 
”  to  see  that  the  sentinels  are  at  their  posts.” 

”  Is  it  inconsistent  with  your  duty  to  take  me  with  you  ?  ” 
asked  the  ambassador. 

”  By  no  means,”  rejoined  the  warder.  “I  shall  feel  hon¬ 
ored  by  your  presence.  W*  shall  reach  the  roof  just  at  sun¬ 
rise,  and  the  view  from  thence,  on  a  fine  clear  morning  like 
the  present,  is  magnificent  beyond  compare,  and  will  amply 
repay  your  worship  for  climbing  up  so  many  steps  as  you  will 
have  to  scale  to  obtain  it.” 

”  Let  us  make  what  haste  we  can,  then,”  said  Renard,  ”  I 
am  impatient  to  behold  it.” 

Thus  exhorted,  Winwike  led  the  way  to  the  narth-west  tur¬ 
ret  of  the  ancient  structure,  before  a  door  in  which  a  sentinel 
was  stationed,  who,  on  receiving  the  pass-word,  lowered  his 
halbert,  and  snflei-ed  them  to  enter.  They  were  now  within 
a  small  circular  chamber,  from  which  a  flight  of  spiral  stone 
steps  ascended.  Followed  by  Renard  the  warder  commenced 
the  ascent.  Light  was  admitted  at  intervals  through  loop¬ 
holes,  gradually  diminishing  in  width  as  they  approached  the 
exterior  of  the  walls,  and  serving  to  reveal  their  immense 
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chick neM.  A§  they  mounted,  Winwike  pointed  out  to  his  i 
companion  the  entrance  of  a  jiassa^e  communicating  with  the 
couticil-ci»amber.  Kenard  vaa  much  struck  with  the  subatan- 
tial  and  iieiutiful  masonry  of  the  turn't ;  but  being  anxious  to 
gain  the  roof  as  soon  as  possible,  he  urited  his  companion  to 
quicken  his  pace,  and  they  soon  arrived  at  an  arched  door,  , 
which  Winwike  threw  open,  and  they  stepped  upon  the  roof.  ' 

Springing  upon  the  platform,  Kenard  was  about  to  rush  to 
the  battlements,  when  Winwike  ofl’ered  to  lead  him  to  the 
best  point  of  view.  As  he  followed  his  conductor  towards  the  i 
south-west  angle,  Kenard  cast  his  eye  over  the  roof.  Cannon  ' 
were  placed  on  the  raised  platform,  while  armed  men  were  \ 
stationed  at  twenty  paces  distant  from  each  other.  In  the  ‘ 
centre  of  the  building  stood  a  tall  stall',  from  which  Hoatedthe  . 
royal  banner.  j 

Depositing  his  caliver  agaimt  the  wall  of  the  turret,  Win- 
wtke  told  his  companion  to  look  around.  Kenard  obeyed, 
and  a  glorious  panorama  met  his  gaze.  Immediately  beneath 
him  lay  the  fortress,  with  its  chain  of  towers — its  ramparts — 
its  fortifications — its  bridges,  and  its  broad  deep  moat.  Be¬ 
yond  was  spreatl  out  old  and  picturesque  London,  with  its  nu¬ 
merous  steeples,  above  which  rose  the  massive  tower  of  St. 
Paul’s.  A  little  on  the  left  was  old  London  Bridge,  coven*d 
with  out-houses — the  noise  of  falling  water,  and  the  mills,  be¬ 
ing  distinctly  audible  where  they  stood.  Nearer,  was  the 
river  glittering  in  the  sunbeams,  and  filled  with  a  forest  of 
masts.  Kenard  contemplated  this  prospect  for  some  time  in 
silent  admiration. 

“  There  you  behold  the  Tower  of  London,”  said  Winwike, 
pointing  downwards. 

“  And  there  I  road  the  history  of  England,”  replied  Kenard. 

”  If  it  is  written  in  those  towers  it  is  a  dark  and  bloody  his¬ 
tory,”  replied  the  warder — ”  and  yet  your  worship  says  truly. 
The  building  on  which  we  stand,  and  those  around  us,  are  the 
best  chronicles  of  our  country.  I  can  recount  to  your  worship 
their  foundation,  and  the  chief  events  that  have  happened 
within  them,  if  you  aie  disposed  to  listen  to  me.” 

”  Proceed,  then,”  replied  Kenard,  “  and  when  I  have  had 
enough  1  will  interrupt  you.” 


IV. — Of  the  Tower  of  London  ;  its  antiquity  and  foundation  ;  its 
magnitude  and  extent ;  its  keep,  palace,  gardens,  fortifications,  dun¬ 
geons,  and  chapels;  its  walls,  bulwarks,  and  mont ;  its  royal  in¬ 
mates;  its  constables,  jailors,  warders,  and  other  oiticers;  its  pri¬ 
soners,  executions,  and  secret  murders. 

In  1078,  (for,  instead  of  following  the  warder’s  aaiTativeto 
Simon  Kenard,  it  appears  advisable  in  this  place  to  oft'er  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  renowned  fortress  under  consideration,  es¬ 
pecially  as  such  a  course  will  allow  of  its  history  being 
brought  down  to  a  later  period  than  cotild  otherwise  be  accom¬ 
plished,)  the  Tower  of  London  was  founded  by  William  the 
Conquer  jr,  who  appointed  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  prin¬ 
cipal  overseer  of  the  work.  By  this  prelate,  who  seems  to 
have  b.^en  a  good  specimen  of  the  church  militant,  and  who, 
during  the  progress  of  his  operations,  was  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Edmere,  a  burgess  of  London,  a  part  of  the  city  wall,  art¬ 
joining  the  northern  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  had  been 
much  injured  by  the  incursions  of  the  tide,  was  taken  down, 
and  a  “great  square  tower,”  since  called  the  White  Tower, 
erected  on  its  site. 

Some  writers  have  assigned  an  earlier  dale  to  this  edifice, 
ascribing  its  origin  to  the  great  Roman  invader  of  our  shores, 
whence  it  has  been  sonaetimes  denominated  C®«ar’s  Tower; 
and  the  hypothesis  is  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  Fitz  Ste¬ 
phens,  a  monkish  historian  of  the  period  of  Henry  the  Second, 
who  states,  that  “  the  city  of  London  hath  in  the  East  a  very 
great  and  most  strong  Palatine  Tower,  whose  turrets  and 
walls  do  rise  from  a  deep  foundation,  the  mortar  thereof  being 
tempered  with  the  blood  «f  beasts.”  On  this  authority.  Dr. 
Stukeley  has  introduced  a  fort,  which  he  terms  the  Arx  Pa- 
latina,  in  his  plan  of  Londinium  Augusta.  But,  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  Roman  military  station  may  have 
stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  White  Tower — certain 
coins  and  other  antiquities  having  been  found  by  the  workmen 
in  sinking  the  foundations  of  the  Ordnance  Office  in  1777 — it 
is  certaiq  that  no  part  of  the  present  structure  was  erected  by 
Julius  Ciesar;  nor  can  he,  with  propriety,  be  termed  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Tower  of  London.  As  to  its  designation,  that 
amounts  to  little,  since,  as  has  been  shrewdly  remarked  by 
M.  Dulaure,  in  his  description  of  the  Grand  Ch4telet  at  Paris 
— “every  old  building,  the  origin  of  which  is  buried  in  obscu¬ 
rity,  is  attributed  to  Caesar  or  the  devil.” 


Fourteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  William  Kufus, 
who,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  “  pilled  and  shaved 
the  people  with  tribute,  especially  about  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,”  the  White  Tower  was  greatly  damaged  by  a  violent 
storm,  which,  among  other  ravages,  carried  off  the  roof  of 
Bow  Church,  and  levelled  above  six  hundred  habitations  with 
the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  repaired,  and  an  additiotal 
tower  built  on  the  South  side  near  the  river. 

Strengthened  by  Geoffrey  de  Magnavilie.  Karl  of  Essex,  and 
fourth  constable  of  the  fortress,  who  defended  it  against  the 
usurper  Stephen,  but  was,  nevertheless,  eventually  compelled 
to  surrender  it;  repaired  in  115.5,  by  Thomas  a  Becket,  then 
Chancellor  to  Henry  the  Second ;  greatly  extended  and  en¬ 
larged  in  1 190,  the  second  year  of  tlie  n'ign  of  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  by  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  realm,  who,  encroaching  to  some  distance  upon 
'  Tower  Hill,  and  breaking  down  the  city  wall  as  far  ns  the  first 
gate  called  the  postern,  surrounded  it  with  high  embattled 
walls  of  stone,  and  a  broad  deep  ditch,  thinking,  as  Stowe  ob¬ 
serves,  “  to  have  environed  it  with  the  river  Thames;” — th« 

,  Tower  of  London  was  finished  by  Henry  the  Third,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  citizens,  and  other  super¬ 
natural  warnings,  if  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  statement 
of  Matthew  of  Paris,  completely  fortified  it. 

A  gate  and  bulwark  having  been  erected  on  the  west  of  the 
j  Tower,  we  are  told  by  the  old  chronicler  above  mentioned, 

:  “  that  they  were  shaken  at  it  had  bwn  with  an  earthquako 
and  fell  down,  which  the  King  again  commanded  to  be  built  in 
I  better  sort,  which  was  done.  And  yet,  again,  in  the  year 
!  1241,  the  said  wall  and  bulwarks  that  were  newly  builded, 

I  whereon  the  King  had  bestowed  more  than  twelve  thousand 
marks,  were  irrecoverably  quite  thrown  down  as  liefore  ;  for 
!  the  which  chance  the  citizens  of  London  were  nothing  sorry, 

I  for  they  were  threatened,  that  the  said  wall  and  bulwarks 
were  builded,  to  the  end,  that  if  any  of  them  would  contend 
1  for  the  liberties  of  the  city,  they  might  be  imprisoned.  And 
that  many  might  b«  laid  in  divers  prisons,  many  lodgings 
I  were  made,  that  no  one  should  speak  wiih  another.”  These 
[  remarkable  accidents  (if  accidents  they  w’ere)  were  attributed 
I  by  tlip  popular  superstition  of  the  times,  to  the  miraculous  in- 
I  teiference  of  Thomas  a  Beckat,  the  guardian  saint  of  the 
j  Londoners. 

I  By  the  same  monarch  the  store-house  was  strengthened  and 
i  repaired,  and  the  keep  or  citadel  whitened,  (whence  probably 
;  it  derived  its  iiamo,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled  in  Edward 
j  the  Third’s  reign  “  La  Blanche  TourP)  as  appears  by  the 
following  order  still  preserveil  in  the  Tower  Rolls ;  “  We 
I  command  you  to  repair  the  garner  within  the  said  tower,  and 
I  well  amend  it  throughout,  wherever  needed.  And  also  con¬ 
cerning  all  the  leaden  gutters  of  the  great  Tower,  from  the 
'  top  of  the  said  Tower,  through  which  the  riin  water  must  fall 
j  down  to  lengthen  them,  and  make  them  come  down  even  to 
'  the  ground ;  so  that  the  wall  of  the  said  Tower,  lately  whitened 
anew,  may  by  no  meuns  decay,  nor  easily  break  out,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  rain  water  dropping  down.  But  to  make  U[K>n  the 
said  towers  alures  of  gtK>d  and  strong  timber,  and  throughout 
to  lie  well  leaded;  by  which  people  might  see  even  to  tliefoot 
of  the  said  tower,  and  lartter  to  go  up  and  dowm,  if  need  bo.” 

I  Further  orders  were  given  in  this  reign  for  the  beautifying 
i  and  fitting  up  the  chapels  of  Saint  John  and  Saint  Peter,  as 
i  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  those  structures. 

The  same  monarch  planted  a  grove,  or  orchard  of  “perie 
trees,”  as  they  are  describeil  in  his  mandate  to  PMward  of 
,  Westminster,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower,  and  surrounded  it 
I  with  a  wall  of  mud,  afterwards  i-eplaced  by  anotht'r  of  brick, 
i  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  He  likewise  established 
a  menagerie  withinthe  fortress,  allotting  a  part  of  the  bulwark 
i  at  the  western  entrance  since  called  the  Lions’  Tower,  for  the 
reception  of certain  wild  beasts, and  asalodgingfi^rtheir  keeper. 
In  1235,  the  Emperor  Frederick  sent  him  three  leo|>ards,  in 
I  allusion  to  his  scutcheon,  on  which  three  of  tho.-e  animals 
j  were  emblazoned ;  and  from  that  time,  down  to  a  very  recent 
I  date,  a  menageri'*  has  been  c«mstantly  nmiiitained  within  the 
1  Tower.  To  support  it,  Edward  the  :^corHl  commanded  tlio 
I  Sheriff's  of  London  to  pay  the  keei>ers  of  his  lions  sixpence  a 
day  for  llieir  food,  and  three  half-penco  a-day  for  the  man’s 
own  diet,  out  of  the  fee  farm  of  the  city. 

Constant  alterations  and  reparations  were  maile  to  tlie 
ramparts  and  towers  during  subsequent  reigns,  fklward  the 
Fourth  encroached  still  further  on  Tower  Hill  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  erected  an  outer  gate  called  the  Bulwark  Tower. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  mor.aich,  a  scaffold  and 
gallows  having  been  erected  on  Tower  Hill,  the  citizens,  ever 
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jealous  of  their  privilefes  and  liberties,  complained  of  the 
step  ;  and  to  appease  them,  a  proclamation  was  made  to  the 
elTect,  **  that  the  erection  and  setting  up  of  the  said  i^lows 
be  not  a  precedent  or  example  thereby  hereafter  to  be  taken, 
in  hurt,  f)rpjiidire  or  derogation  of  the  franchises,  liberties  and  | 
privileges  of  the  city.”  j 

R'chard  the  Third  repaired  the  Tower,  and  Stow  records  a 
commission  to  Thomas  Daniel,  directing  him  to  seize  for  use  I 
within  this  realm,  as  many  masons,  bricklayers  and  other 
workmen,  as  should  be  thought  necessary  for  the  expedition  , 
of  the  King's  works  within  the  Tower.  In  the  twenty-third  | 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  whole  of  the  fortress  appears  to 
have  undergone  repair — a  survey  being  taken  of  its  difl’er- 
ent  buildings,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house  at 
Westminster.  In  the  second  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strange  accident  occurred,  by  which  one  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  was  destroyed.  A  Frenchman,  lodged  in  the  Middle 
Tower,  accidentally  set  fire  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  which 
blew  up  the  structure,  fortunately  without  damage  to  any  other 
than  the  luckless  causer  of  it. 

At  the  period  of  this  chronicle,  as  at  the  present  time,  the 
Tower  of  London  comprehended  within  its  walls  a  superficies 
of  rather  more  lhan  twelve  acres,  and  without  the  moat  a  cir¬ 
cumference  of  three  thousand  feet  and  upwards.  Consisting 
of  a  citadel  or  keep,  surrounded  by  an  inner  and  outer  ward, 
it  was  approached  on  the  west  by  an  entrance  called  the  Bul¬ 
wark  Gate,  which  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  second 
entrance  was  formed  by  an  embattled  Tower,  called  the  Lion’s 
Gate,  conducting  ta  a  strong  tower  Hanked  with  bastions,  and  | 
defended  by  a  double  portcullis,  denominated  the  Middle 
Tower.  The  outworks  adjoining  these  towers,  in  which  was 
kept  the  menagerie,  were  surrounded  by  a  smaller  moat, 
communicating  with  the  main  ditch.  A  large  drawbridge 
then  led  to  another  portal,  in  all  respects  resembling  that  last 
described,  forming  the  principal  entrance  to  the  outer  ward, 
and  called  the  By-ward  or  Gate  Tower.  The  outer  ward  was 
defended  by  a  strong  line  of  fortifications :  and  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner  stood  a  large  circular  bastion,  called  the  Mount. 

The  inner  ward  or  balliam,  was  defended  by  thirteen  tow¬ 
ers,  connected  by  an  embattled  stone  wall  about  forty  feet  { 
high  and  twelve  feet  thick,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  afoot 
way  for  the  guard.  Of  these  towers,  there  were  situated  at  | 
the  west,  namely,  the  Bell,  the  Beauchamp  and  the  Devilin  i 
Towers ;  four  at  the  north,  the  Flint,  the  Bowyer,  the  Brick,  ' 
end  the  Martin  Towers;  three  at  the  east,  the  Constable,  the  i 
Broad  Arrow,  and  Salt  Towers ;  and  three  on  the  south,  the 
Well,  the  Lanthorn,  and  the  Bloody  Tower.  The  Flint  Tower 
has  almost  disappeared  ;  the  Bowyer  Tower  only  retains  its 
basement  story;  ami  the  Brick  Tower  has  been  so  much  mod¬ 
ernized  as  to  retain  little  of  its  pristine  character.  The  Mai^ 
tin  Tower  is  now  denominated  the  .Jewel  Tower,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  being  the  depositary  of  the  regalia.  The 
Lanthorn  Tower  has  been  swept  away  with  the  old  palace. 

Returning  to  the  outer  ward,  the  principal  fortification  on 
the  south  was  a  large  square  structure,  flanked  at  each  angle 
by  an  embattled  tower.  This  bailding,  denominated  Saint 
Thomas’s,  or  Traitor’s  Tower,  was  erected  across  the  moat, 
and  masked  a  secret  entrance  from  the  Thames,  through 
which  state  prisoners,  as  has  before  been  related,  were  brought 
into  the  Tow'er.  It  still  retains  much  of  its  original  appear¬ 
ance,  and  recalls  forcibly  ta  the  mind  of  the  ob8er\'er  the  dis¬ 
mal  scenes  that  h*ve  occurred  beneath  its  low-browed  arches. 

Further  on  the  east,  in  a  line  with  Traitor’s  Tower,  and  ter¬ 
minating  a  wing  of  the  old  palace,  stood  the  Cradle  Tower. 
At  the  eastern  angle  of  the  outer  ward  was  a  small  fortifica¬ 
tion  overlooking  the  moat,  known  as  the  Tower  leading  to  the 
Iron  Gate.  Beyond  it  a  draw-bridge  crossed  the  meat,  and 
led  to  the  Iron  Gate,  a  small  portal  protected  by  a  tower, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected. 

At  this  point,  on  the  patch  of  ground  intervening  between  | 
the  moat  and  the  river,  and  forming  the  platform  or  wharf, 
stood  a  range  of  mean  habitations,  occupied  by  the  difterent 
artisans  and  workmen  employed  in  the  fortress.  At  the  south 
of  the  By-ward  Tower,  an  arched  and  embattled  gateway 
opened  upon  a  draw-bridge  which  crossed  tlie  moat  at  this 
point.  Opposite  this  draw-bridge  were  the  main  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  whole  of  the  fortress,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  was  (and  still  is)  encompassed 
by  a  broad  deep  moat,  of  much  greater  width  at  the  sides  next 
to  Tower  Hill  and  East  Smithfield,  than  at  tlie  south,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Thames  by  the  sluice  beneath 
Traitor’s  Gate. 

Having  now  made  a  general  circuit  of  the  fortress,  we  shall 


return  to  the  inner  ballium,  which  is  approached  on  the  south 
by  a  noble  gateway,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
this  portal  is  vaulted  with  groined  arches  adorned  wnh  ex¬ 
quisite  tracery  springing  from  grotesque  heads.  At  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  chronicle,  it  was  detended  at  each  end  by  a  mas¬ 
sive  gate  clamped  with  iron,  and  a  strong  portcullis.  The 
j  gate  and  portcullis  at  the  southern  extremity  still  exist,  but 
those  at  the  north  have  been  removed.  The  structuie  above 
it  was  anciently  called  the  Garden  Tower ;  but  subsequently 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  from  having 
been  the  supposed  scence  of  the  murder  of  the  youthful 
princes,  sons  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  the  ruthless  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  the  Third.  Without  paus¬ 
ing  to  debate  the  truth  of  this  tragical  occurrence,  it  may 
be  sutficient  to  mention  that  tradition  assigns  it  to  this  build¬ 
ing. 

Proceeding  along  tho  ascent  leading  towards  the  green, 
and  mounting  a  flight  of  stone  steps  on  the  left,  we  arrive  in 
front  of  the  ancient  lodgings  allotted  to  the  beutenant  of  the 
Tower.  Chiefly  constructed  of  timber,  and  erected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  this  fabric  has  been  so 
much  altered,  that  it  retains  little  of  its  original  character. 
In  one  of  the  roents,  called,  from  the  circumstance,  the 
Council-chamber,  the  conspirators  concerned  in  the  Gunpow¬ 
der  Plot  were  interrogated ;  and  in  memory  of  the  event,  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  with  those 
of  the  commissioners  by  whom  they  were  examined,  has  been 
placed  against  the  walls. 

Immediately  behind  the  lieutenant’s  lodgings  stands  the 
Bell  Tower, — a  circular  structure,  surmounted  by  a  small 
wooden  turret  containing  the  alarm-bell  of  the  fortress.  Its 
walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  light  is  admitted  through 
narrow  loopholes.  On  tho  basement  floor  is  a  small  chamber, 
with  deeply-recessed  windows,  and  a  vaulted  roof  of  very  cu¬ 
rious  construction.  This  tower  served  as  a  place  of  impris¬ 
onment  to  John  Fisher,  the  martyred  bishop  of  Rochester, 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  for  denyingj  Henry  the  Eighth’s  su¬ 
premacy;  and  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  confined 
within  it  by  her  sister.  Queen  Mary. 

Traversing  the  green,  some  hundred  and  forty  feet  brings 
us  to  the  Beauchamp,  or  Cobham  Tower,  connected  with  the 
Bell  Tower  by  means  of  a  foot  way  on  the  top  of  the  ballium 
wall.  Erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  as  were  most 
of  the  smaller  towers  of  the  fortress,  this  structure  appears, 
from  the  numerous  inscriptions,  coats  of  arms,  and  devices 
that  crowd  its  walls,  to  have  been  the  principal  state-prison. 
Every  n#om,  from  roof  to  vault,  is  covered  with  melancholy 
memorials  of  its  illustrious  and  unfortunate  occupants. 

Over  the  fire-place  in  the  principal  chamber,  (now  used  as 
a  mess-room  by  the  officerj  of  the  garrison,)  is  the  autograph 
of  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  beheaded  in  1572,  fur  as¬ 
piring  to  the  hand  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  On  the  right  of 
the  fire-place,  at  the  entrance  of  a  recess,  are  these  words : — 
“  Dolor  Patikmtia  vincitur.  G.  Gyfford,  August  8, 
1586.”  Amongst  others,  for  wc  can  only  give  a  few  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rest,  is  the  following  enigmatical  inscription. 
It  is  preceded  by  the  date  1568,  April  23,  but  is  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  any  signature. 

No  hope  is  hard  or  vayoe 
That  happdoth  ous  attayne. 

The  next  wc  shall  .<elect  is  dated  1581,  and  signed  Thomas 
Myagh. 

THOMAS  MIAGH  W'HICH  LIETH  HERE  ALONE 
THAT  I'AYNE  WOLD  FROM  HENCE  BEGONE 
BY  TORTURE  STRAUNOE  Ml  TROVTH  WAS  TRYED 
YET  OF  MT  LIBKRTIE  DENIED. 

Of  this  unfortunate  person  the  following  interesting  account 
is  given  by  Mr.  Jardine,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  Use  of 
Torture  in  the  Criminal  Lav  of  England.  “  Thomas  My¬ 
agh  was  an  Irishman  who  was  brought  over  by  the  command 
of  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  to  bo  examined  respecting  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  tho  rebels  in  arms  in  that 
country.  The  first  warrant  for  the  torture  of  this  man  was 
probably  under  the  sign-manual,  as  there  is  no  entiy  of  it  in 
the  council  register.  Tho  two  reports  made  by  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  Tower  and  Dr.  Hammond,  respecting  their  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  warrant,  are,  however,  to  bo  seen  at  the  State-Pa¬ 
per  Oflice.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  dated  the  lUth  of 
March,  1580-1,  states  that  they  had  twice  examined  Myagh, 
but  had  forborne  to  put  him  in  Skevington’*  Irons,  because 
they  had  been  charged  to  examine  him  with  secresy,  *  which 
they  could  not  do,  that  manner  of  dealing  requiring  the  pre- 
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eence  and  aid  of  one  of  the  jailors  ail  the  time  that  he  should  received  all  his  wives  before  their  espousals, — in  which  so 
be  in  those  irons,’  and  also  because  they  ‘  found  the  man  so  '  many  royal  councils  and  reyal  revels  have  been  held  ; — where 
resolute,  as  in  their  opinions  little  would  be  wrung  out  of  him  ]  is  that  great  hall  7  Where,  also,  is  the  chamber  in  which 
but  by  some  sharper  torture.’  The  second  report,  which  is  '  Queen  Isabella,  consort  of  Eldward  the  Second,  gave  birth  to 
dated  the  17ih  of  March,  1580,  merely  states  that  they  had  the  child  called,  from  the  circumstance,  Joan  of  the  Tower? 
again  examined  Myagh,  and  could  get  nothing  from  him,  ‘not-  They  have  vanished,  and  other  structures  occupy  their  place, 
withstanding  that  they  had  made  trial  of  him  by  the  torture  of  Demolished  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  an  ordnance 
Skevington’s  irons,  and  with  so  much  sharpness,  as  was  in  office  was  erected  on  its  site;  an«l  this  building  being  destroy- 
their  jmlgnrent  for  the  man  and  his  cause  convenient.’  How  ed  by  fire  in  1788,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  present  edifice 
often  Myagh  was  tortured  does  not  appear;  but  Skevington’s  bearing  the  name. 

irons  seem  to  have  been  too  mild  a  torture,  for  on  the  30'h  of  '  Having  now  surveyed  the  South  of  the  fortress,  we  shall  re- 
July,  1581,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  council  books  of  an  autbo-  turn  to  the  North.  Immediately  behind  Saint  I’eter’s  Chapel 
rity  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  Thomas  Norton,  to  |  stood  the  habitations  of  the  officers  of  the  then  ordnance  de- 
deal  with  him  with  the  rack  in  such  sort  as  they  should  see  ;  partment,  and  next  to  them  an  extensive  range  of  storehouses, 
cause.”  ^armories,  granaries,  and  other  magazines,  reaching  to  the 

From  many  sentences  expressive  of  the  resignation  of  the  ;  Martin  Tower.  On  the  site  of  these  buildings  was  erected, 
sufferers,  we  take  the  following,  subscribed  A.  I’ooLK,  15()4:  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  that  frightful  structure, 

“  Deo.  termre.  penitentian.  inire.  fato.  obedire.  regnare.  which  we  trast  the  better  taste  of  this,  or  some  future  age  will 
e«L”  Several  inscriptions  are  left  by  this  person — one  four  ,  remove — the  Grand  Storehouse.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
yeai*s  later  than  the  foregoing,  is  as  follows:  “  A  passage  .  more  monstrous  or  incongruous  than  this  ugly  Dutch  toy,  (for 
perillns  maketh  a  port  pleasant."  Here  is  another  sad  mo-  ,  it  is  little  better,)  placed  side  by  side  with  a  stern  old  Norman 
mento :  “O  miser  hvon.che  pensi  od  essero.”  Another:  donjon,  fraught  with  a  thousand  historical  associations  and 
Reprense  le  :  sage  :  et  :  il:  te  :  aimera:  J.  S.  15b8.”  A  recollections.  It  is  the  great  blot  upon  the  Tower.  And  much 
third:  “  Frineipium  sapien  ice  timer  Domini,  i.  h.  s.  x.  r.  s.  !  as  the  destruction  of  the  old  palace  is  to  be  lamented,  the 
Be  friend  to  one.  Be  enemye  to  none.  Anno  D.  1571,  10  erec*ion  of  such  a  building  as  this,  in  such  a  place,  is  infinitely 
Sept.  The  most  unhappy  man  in  the  world  is  he  that  is  not  j  more  to  be  deplored.  W'e  trust  to  see  it  razed  to  the  ground. 
patient  in  adversities:  For  men  are  not  killed  with  the  ad~\  In  front  of  the  Constable  Tower  stood  another  range  of 
versifies  they  have,  but  with  the  impatience  they  suffer.  \  buildings  appropriated  to  the  different  officers  and  workmen 
2'out  vient  apoienl,quy  peult  attendre.  Gli  sosptri  ne  son  |  connected  with  the  Mint,  which,  until  the  removal  of  the 
testimoni  veri  dell  angoscia  mia.  29.  Charles  place  of  coinage  to  its  present  situation  «n  Little  Tower  Hill, 

Bailly."  \  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was  held  within  the  walls  of  the 

Most  of  these  records  breathe  resignation.  But  the  iiidi-  i  fortn*ss. 
vidual  who  carved  the  follow  ing  record,  and  whose  name  has  i  The  White  Tower  once  more  claims  our  attention.  Already 
passed  away,  appears  to  have  numbered  every  moment  of  his  described  as  having  walls  of  enormous  thickness,  this  venera- 
captivity:  “  Close  prisoner  8  months,  3*3  weeks,  234  days,  |  ble  stronghold  is  divided  into  four  stories  including  the  vaults. 
5376  hours."  How  much  of  anguish  is  comprised  in  this  The  latter  consist  of  two  large  chambers  and  a  smaller  one, 
brief  sentence!  I  with  a  coved  termina'ion  at  the  East,  and  a  deeply- recessed 

We  could  swell  out  this  list,  if  necessary,  to  a  volume,  but  j  arch  at  the  opposite  exti'eniity.  Light  is  admitted  to  this 
the  above  may  suffice  to  show  their  general  character.  Let  gloumy  chamber  by  four  semicircular-headed  loopholes.  At 
those  who  would  know  how  much  their  forefathers  have  en-  the  North  is  a  cell  ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide  formed  in  the 
dured  cast  their  eyes  over  the  inscriptions  in  the  Beauchamp  j  tbickness  of  the  wall,  and  receiving  no  light  except  from  the 
Tower.  In  general  they  are  beautifully  carved,  ample  time  j  doorway.  Here  tradition  affirms  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
being  allowed  the  writers  for  their  melancholy  employment,  j  confined,  and  composed  his  History  of  the  World. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  confined  in  the  ^  Among  other  half-obliterated  inscriptions  carved  on  the 
uppermost  room  of  the  Beauchairp  Tower.  But  if  an  inscrip-  arched  doorway  of  this  dungeon,  are  theie:  He  that  i.n- 
tion  may  be  trusted,  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  Martin  Tower  ’  dvreth  to  the  ende  shall  be  savid.  M.  10.  R.  Rvd- 
(now  the  Jewel  Tower)  at  that  time  a  prison  lodging.  1  ston.  Dar.  Kent.  An®.  1553. — Be  feithell  vnto  the 

Fostponing  the  description  of  the  remaining  lowers  until  j  deth  and  I  will  give  the  a  crown  ok  like.  T.  Fane. 
we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  in  deuil,  we  shall  merely  i  1554.  Above  stands  Saint  John’s  Chajiel,  and  the  upper 
note,  in  passing,  the  two  strong  towers  situated  at  the  south-  ;  stoi*y  is  occupied  by  the  council-chamber  and  the  rooms  ad- 
western  extremity  of  the  W'hile  Tower,  called  the  Coal  Har-  |  joining.  A  narrow  vaulted  gallery,  formed  in  the  thickness 
hour  Gate,  over  which  there  was  a  prison  denominated  the  ,  of  the  wall,  communicating  with  the  turret  stairs,  and  pierced 
Nun’s  Bower,  and  proceed  to  the  palace,  of  which,  unluckily  |  with  seinicircuIar-henJed  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
for  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  not  a  vestige  now*  remains.  |  to  the  interior,  surrounds  this  story.  The  roof  is  covered 

Erected  at  diflerent  periods,  and  consisting  of  a  vast  range  i  with  lead,  and  crowned  with  four  lofty  turrets,  three  angular 
of  halls,  galleries,  court,  and  gardens,  the  old  palace  occupied,  and  one  square,  surmounted  with  leaden  cupolas,  each  termi- 
in  part,  the  site  of  the  modern  Ordnance  Office.  Cominenc-  j  nated  with  a  vane  and  crown. 

ing  at  the  Coal  Harbour  Gate,  it  extended  in  a  south-easterly  i  We  hive  spoken  elsewhere,  and  shall  have  to  speak  again 
direction  to  the  Lanthorn  Tower,  and  from  thence  branchv'd  :  of  the  secret  and  subterranean  passages,  as  well  as  of  the  dun- 
off  in  a  magnificent  pile  of  building,  called  the  Queen’s  Galle-  '  geons  of  the  Tower;  those  horrible  and  noisome  receptacles, 
ry,  to  the  Salt  Tower.  In  front  of  this  gallery,  defended  by  '  deprived  of  light  and  air,  infested  by  legions  of  rats,  and  floixl- 
the  Cradle  Tower  and  the  W'ell  Tower,  was  the  privy  garden.  '  ed  with  water,  into  which  the  wretched  captives  were  thrust 
Behind  il  stretched  a  large  quadrangular  area,  terminated  at  to  perish  by  famine,  or  by  more  expeditious  means ;  and  those 
the  western  angle  by  the  Wardrobe  Tower,  and  at  the  eastern  dreadful  contrivances,  tlie  Little  Ease — and  the  Fit;— the  lat- 
angle  by  the  Broad  Arrow  lower.  It  was  enclosed  on  the  ter  a  dark  and  gloomy  excavation  sunk  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
left  by  a  further  range  of  buildings,  termed  the  Queen’s  Lodg-  ’  feet. 

ings,  and  on  the  right  by  the  inner  ballium  wall.  Ihe  last-  j  To  the  foregoing  hasty  sketch,  in  which  we  have  endeavored 
mentioned  buildings  were  also  connected  with  the  While  ,  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  general  outline  of  the 
Tower,  and  with  a  small  embattled  structure  flanked  by  a  cir-  fortress,  we  would  willingly,  did  space  permit,  append  a  his- 
cular  tower,  denominated  the  Jewel  House  where  the  regalia  tory  of  the  principal  occurrences  that  have  happened  within 
were  then  kept.  In  front  of  the  Jewel  House  stood  a  large  its  walls.  We  would  tell  how,  in  1234,  Griffith,  Friuce  ef 
decayed  hall,  forming  part  of  the  palace;  opposite  which  was  ^  Wales,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  White  Tower,  by  a 
a  court,  planted  with  trees,  and  protected  by  the  ballium  fine  made  of  hangings,  sheets,  and  table-cloths,  lied  together, 
wall.  being  a  stout  heavy  man,  broke  tlie  rope,  and  falling  from  a 

This  ancient  palace — the  scene  of  so  many  remarkable  his-  |  great  height, 'perished  miserably — his  head  and  neck  being 
torical  events, — the  residence,  during  certain  portions  of  their  j  driven  into  his  breast  between  the  shoulders.  How  Edward 
reigns,  of  all  our  sovereigns,  from  William  Rufus  down  to  I  the  Third  first  establish>'d  a  Mint  within  tlie  Tower,  coining 
Charles  the  Second — is  now  utterly  gone.  Where  is  the  glo-  1  florenccs  of  gold.  How  in  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch, 
rious  hall  which  Henry  the  Third  painted  with  the  story  of  three  sovereigns  were  prisoners  there;— namely,  John,  King 
Anlioclius,  and  which  it  required  ihiily  fir-trees  to  repair, — in  of  France,  his  son  Fhilip,  and  David,  King  af  Scotland. — 
which  Edward  the  Third  and  all  his  court  were  feasted  by  the  Haw  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
captive  John,— in  whrh  Richard  the  Second  resigned  his  during  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  insurganu  having  pos- 
crown  to  Henry  of  Lancaster, — in  which  Henry  the  Eighth  sensed  themselves  of  the  fortress,  though  it  was  guaroM  by 
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BIX  hundred  vaJiant  peraont,  expert  in  arnia,  and  the  like  num¬ 
ber  of  archers,  conducted  themselves  with  extmordinary  li¬ 
cense,  burstinit  into  the  king’s  chamlxT,  and  that  of  his 
mother,  to  both  of  whom  they  olFered  divers  outrages  and  in¬ 
dignities  :  and  finally  dragged  forth  Simon  Sudbury,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  hurrying  him  to  Tower  dill,  hewed 
off  bis  bead  at  eight  strokes,  and  bxed  it  on  a  pole  on  London 


words  of  Stowe,  of  “  high  honor  and  reputation,  as  well  as 
of  great  trust,  many  earls  and  one  duke  having  been  constable 
of  the  Tower.”  Without  enumerating  all  those  who  have 
filled  tins  important  pos*,  it  maybe  sufficient  to  state,  that  the 
first  constable  was  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  appointed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror ;  the  last,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Next  in  command  is  the  lieutenant,  after  whom  come  tlie  de- 


Bridge,  when*  it  was  shortly  afterwards  replaced  by  that  of  '  putv-lieutenant,  and  major,  or  resident  governor.  The  civil 
Wat  Tyler.  |  establishment  consists  of  a  chaplain,  gentleman-porter,  physi- 

How,  in  14.'}8,  jousts  were  hold  on  the  Tower-Green  by  the  I  cian,  surgeon,  and  apothecary;  gentleman-jailer,  yeoman 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  five  others,  before  Queen  Margaret  of }  porter,  and  forty  yeoman  warders.  In  addition  to  these, 
Anjou.  How,  in  1471,  Henry  the  Sixth,  at  that  time  a  pri-  though  in  no  way  connected  with  the  government  or  custorly 
Boner,  was  said  to  be  murdered  within  the  Tower;  how,  seven  of  the  Tower,  there  are  the  varittus  officers  belonging  to  the 
years  later,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  drowned  in  a  butt  ordnance  department;  the  keepers  of  the  records,  tlte  keeper 
of  Malmsey  in  the  Bowyer  Tower  ;  and  how  five  years  afttjr  of  the  regalia  ;  and  formerly  there  were  the  different  officers 
that,  the  youthful  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  the  infant  Duke  of  of  the  Mint. 

York,  were  also  $aid,  for  tl»e  tradition  is  more  than  doubtful,  xhe  liens  of  the  Towei— once  its  chief  attraction  with  the 
to  be  smotlierod  in  the  Bloody  Tower.  many, — have  disappeared.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 

How  in  1483,  by  command  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Zoological  Gardens,  curiosity  having  been  drawn  in  that  di- 
who  had  sworn  he  would  not  dine  till  he  had  seen  his  head  rection,  the  dens  of  the  old  menagerie  are  deserted,  ajid  the 
off.  Lord  Hastings  was  brought  forth  to  the  green  beforo  the  sullen  echoes  of  the  fortress  are  no  longer  awakened  by  savage 
chapel,  and  after  a  short  shiift,  for  a  longer  could  not  be  yells  and  howling.  W'lth  another  and  more  important  at- 
Buffered,  the  protector  made  so  much  haste  to  dinner,  which  traction — the  armories— it  is  not  our  province  to  meddle, 
he  might  not  go  to  until  this  were  done,  for  saving  of  his  oath,  Xo  return  to  Simon  Renard  and  the  warder.  Having  con- 
his  head  was  laid  down  upm  a  large  log  ol  timber,  and  eluded  his  recital,  to  which  the  other  listened  with  profound 
stricken  ^  attention,  seldom  interrupting  him  with  a  remark,  Winwike 

How  in  1512,  the  woodwork  and  decorations  of  Saint  proposed,  if  his  companion’s  curiosity  was  satisfied,  to  de- 
Johu’s  chapel  in  the  White  Tower  were  burnt.  How  in  the  geend. 

reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  prisons  were  constantly  filled,  “You  have  given  me  food  for  much  reflection,”  observed 
and  the  scaffold  deluged  with  blood.  How  Sir  Richard  Em p-  Renard,  aroused  from  a  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen  ; 
son  and  Edmund  Dudley,  the  father  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  “but  before  we  return,  I  would  gladly  walk  round  the  build- 
of  Northumberland,  were  beheaded.  How  the  like  fate  at-  [ngn.  I  had  no  distinct  idea  of  the  Tower  till  I  came  hither.” 
tended  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  destroyed  by  Woolsey,  the  Xhe  warder  complied,  and  led  the  way  round  the  battle- 
martyred  John  I  isher.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  wise  and  m^^nts,  pausing  occasionally  to  point  out  some  object  of 
witty  Sir  Thomas  More,  Ann  Boleyn,  her  brother  Lord  Roch-  interest. 

ford,  Norris,  Smeaton,  and  others ;  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  V’iewed  from  the  summit  of  the  White  Tower,  especially 
Lord  Montacute,  and  Sir  Edwanl  Neville;  Ihomas,  Lord  on  the  west,  the  fortress  still  offers  a  striking  picture.  In  the 
Cromw'ell,  the  counsellor  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monai^tu-  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  its  outer  rampart*  were 
teries  ;  the  venerable  and  courageous  Countess  of  Salisbury  ;  strongly  fortified — when  the  gleam  of  corslet  and  pike  was 
Lord  Leonard  Grey ;  Katherine  Howard  and  Lady  Roch-  reflected  upon  the  dark  waters  of  its  moat — when  the  inner 
ford  ;  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey.  ballium  v  alls  were  entire  and  unbroken,  and  its  thirteen  tow- 

How,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  his  two  uncles,  ^rs  reared  their  embattled  fronts— when  within  each  of  those 
Thomas  ^ymour,  Baron  Sudley,  and  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  i  towers  state  prisoners  were  immured — and  when  its  draw- 
of  Somerset,  were  brought  to  the  block  ;  the  latter,  at  has  (  bridges  were  constantly  raised,  and  its  gates  closed — when  its 
been  before  related,  by  tfie  machinations  of  Northumberland.  ]  palace  still  lodged  a  sovereign— when  councils  were  held  with- 
I'assing  over,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  reign  of  NIary,  and  in  it*  chambers — when  its  secret  dungeons  were  crowded- 
proceeding  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  we  might  relate  how  Thomas  when  Tower  Hill  boasted  a  scaffold,  and  its  soil  was  dyed 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  beheaded;  how  the  dun-  with  the  richest  and  best  blood  of  the  land — when  it  numbered 
geons  were  crowded  with  recutants  and  seminary  priests  ;  |  amrmg  its  inferior  officers,  jailors,  torturers,  and  an  execu- 
amongtt  others,  by  the  famous  Jesuits,  fathers  Campion  and  tioner — when  all  its  terrible  machinery  was  in  readiness,  and 
Persons;  how  Lord  Stourton,  whose  case  seems  to  have  re-  could  be  called  into  play  at  a  moment’s  notice — when  the  steps 
sembled  the  more  recent  one  of  Lord  Terrers,  was  executed  of  Traitor’s  Gate  were  worn  by  the  feet  of  those  who  ascended 
for  the  murder  of  the  Hartgills  ;  how  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  them— when,  on  whichever  side  the  gazer  looked,  the  same 
Northumberland,  shot  himself  in  his  chamber,  declaring  that  stern  prospect  w’as  presented — the  palace,  the  fortress,  the 
the  jade  Elizabeth  should  not  have  his  estate;  and  how  the  prison— a  triple  conjunction  of  fearful  significanc?— when 
long  catalogue  was  closed  by  the  deatli  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  each  structure  had  dark  secrets  to  conceal — when  beneath  all 
How',  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  j  these  ramparts,  towers,  and  bulwarks,  were  subterranean  pas- 
was  beheaded,  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  poisoned.  How  in  sages  and  dungeons — then,  indeed,  it  presented  a  striking  pic- 
that  of  Charles  the  First,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Straf-  tura  both  to  the  eye  ami  mind. 

ford,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  underwent  a  similar  fate.  How  Slowly  following  his  companion,  Renard  counted  all  the 
in  1656,  Miles  Sunderland,  having  been  condemned  for  high  towers,  which,  including  that  w’hereon  he  was  standing,  and 
treason,  poisoned  himself ;  notwithstanding  which,  his  body,  those  connected  with  the  bulwarks  and  palace,  amounted  to 
stripped  *»f  all  apparel,  was  dragged  at  the  horse’s  tail  to  twenty-two, — marked  their  position — commented  upon  the 
Tower  Hill,  wliere  a  hole  had  been  digged  under  the  scaffold,  palace,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  offices  and  outbuildings— 
into  which  it  was  thrust,  and  a  stake  driven  through  it.  How,  examined  its  courts  and  gardens — inquired  into  the  situation 
in  1661,  Lord  Monson  and  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  suffered,  and  of  the  queen’s  apartments,  and  was  shown  along  line  of  build 
in  the  year  following  Sir  Henry  Vane.  How  in  thesame  reign  ings  w’ith  a  pointed  roof,  extending  from  the  south-east  angle 
Blood  attempted  to  steal  the  crown  ;  and  how  Algernon  Per*  of  the  keep  to  the  Lanthom  tower — admired  the  maenificent 
cy  and  Lord  William  Russel  were  executed.  prospect  of  the  heights  of  Surrey  and  Kent — traced  the  broad 

How,  uuder  James  the  Second,  the  rash  and  unf«>rtunate  stream  of  the  Thames  as  far  as  Greenwich — suffered  his  gaze 
Duke  of  Monmouth  perished.  How,  after  the  rebellion  of  to  wander  over  the  marshy  tract  of  countrytowardsEssex- 
1715,  Lords  Derwentwuter  and  Kenmure  were  decapitated;  noted  the  postern  gate  in  the  ancient  city  walls,  standing  at 
and  after  that  of  1745,  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Bal merino,  and  the  edge  of  the  north  bank  of  the  moat — traced  those  walls 
Lovat.  How  in  1760,  Lord  Ferrers  was  committed  to  the  by  thvir  lofty  entrances  from  Aldgale  to  Cripplegate,  and  from 
Tower  for  the  murder  of  his  steward,  and  expiated  his  offence  thence  returned  to  the  church  of  All  Hallows  Barking,  and 
at  Tyburn.  How  Wilkes  w’as  imprisoned  there  for  a  libel  in  Tower  Hill.  The  last  object  upon  which  his  gaze  rested  wa* 
1762  ;  and  Lord  George  Gordon  for  instigating  the  riots  of  the  scaffold.  A  sinister  smile  played  upon  his  features  as  he 
1780.  How,  to  come  to  our  own  times,  Sir  Francis  Burdelt  gazed  on  it. 

was  conveyed  thither  in  April  1810;  and  hew,  to  close  the  •*  There,”  he  observed,  “is  the  bloody  sceptre  by  which 
list,  the  Cato-sitrect  conspirators,  Thistlew’ood,  lugs,  and  England  is  ruled.  From  the  palace  to  the  prison  is  a  step- 
others,  were  confined  there  in  1820.  from  the  prison  to  the  scaffold  another.” 

The  chief  officer  appointed  to  the  custody  of  the  royal  fort-  “  King  Henry  the  Eighth  gare  it  plenty  of  employment,” 
ress,  Ib  termed  lUc  Constable  of  the  Tower;— a  place,  in  the  observed  Winwike, 
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"  True,”  replied  Renard  ;  “  and  his  daughter,  t^ueen  Mary, 
will  not  suffer  it  to  remain  idle.” 

‘‘  Many  a  head  will,  doubtless,  fall  (and  justly),  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  lute  usurpation,”  remarked  the  warder. 

“  The  first  to  do  so  now  rests  within  that  building,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  Renard,  glancing  at  the  lieauchamp  Tower. 

“  Your  worship,  of  course,  means  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  since  his  grace  is  confined  there,”  returned  the  war¬ 
der.  “  Well,  if  she  is  snored  who,  though  placed  foremost 
in  the  wrongful  and  ill-advised  struggle,  was  the  last  to  coun¬ 
sel  it,  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  the  rest.  I’oor  laily  Jane ! 
Could  our  eyes  pierce  yon  stone  walls,”  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  Brick  Tower,  ”  I  make  no  doubt  we  should  discovwr 
her  on  her  knees.  She  passes  most  of  her  time,  1  am  in¬ 
formed,  in  prayer.” 

“  Humph  !  ”  ejaculated  Renard.  And  he  half  muttered, 
“  She  shall  either  embrace  the  Romish  faith,  or  die  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.” 

Winwike  made  no  answer  to  the  observation,  and  affected 
not  to  hear  it,  but  he  shuddered  at  the  look  that  accompanied 
it — a  look  that  brought  to  mind  all  he  heard  of  the  mysterious 
and  terrible  individual  at  his  side. 

By  this  time,  the  sun  w'as  high  in  heaven,  and  the  whole 
fortress  astir.  A  flourish  of  trumpets  was  blown  on  the  Gi-een, 
and  a  band  of  minstrels  issued  from  the  portal  of  the  Coal- 
harbour  Tower.  The  esquires,  retainers,  pages,  and  servitors, 
of  the  various  noblemen,  lodged  within  the  palace,  were  hur¬ 
rying  to  and  fro,  some  hastening  to  their  morning  meal,  others 
to  different  occupations.  Every  thing  seemed  bright  and 
cheerful.  The  light  laugh  and  the  merry  jest  reached  the  ear 
ot  the  listeners.  Rich  silks  and  costly  stuffs,  mixed  with 
garbs  of  various-colored  serge,  with  jerkins  and  caps  of  steel, 
caught  the  eye.  Yet  how  much  misery  was  there  near  this 
smiling  picture  I  What  sighs  from  those  in  captivity  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  shouts  and  laughter  without  Queen  Mary  arose 
and  proceeded  to  matins  in  Saint  John’s  Chapel.  Jane  awoke 
and  addressed  heroclf  to  solitary  prayer;  while  Northumber¬ 
land,  who  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  pacing  his  dungeon 
like  a  caged  tiger,  threw  himself  on  his  couch,  and  endeav¬ 
oured  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day  and  his  own  agonizing  re¬ 
flections. 

Meanwhile,  Renard  and  the  warder  had  descended  from 
the  White  Tower  and  proceeded  to  the  Green. 

“  Who  is  that  person  beneath  the  Beauchamp  Tower  gazing 
•o  inquisitively  at  its  barred  windows  7  ”  demanded  the  for¬ 
mer. 

“  It  is  the  crow  scenting  the  carrion — it  is  Mauger  the 
headsman,”  answered  Winwike. 

^‘Indeed?  ”  replied  Renard;  “I  would  speak  with  him.” 


STANZAS. 

Sing  on !  repeat  once  more  thy  plaint  of  love  ! 

Tell  of  thy  soul’s  whole  riches  cast  away 
On  one  whose  heart ’t  were  vain  to  seek  to  move. 

With  flashing  wit  or  lover’s  tender  lay. 

Sing  on  1  the  notes,  as  from  thy  lute  they  start, 

Are  caught  and  treasured  in  that  flinty  heart. 

Sing  on !  I  list  thee  in  my  secret  bower 
Until  those  strings  thrill  to  another  touch; 

The  touch  that  bids  them  hymn  another’s  power 
Alone  can  tell  me,  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Sing  on  1  howe’er  thou  seek’st  to  hush  thy  song 
Unheard  by  me  it  cannot  pass  along. 

Sing  onl  and  at  my  bidding  sing  this  measure: 

Tell  how  a  true  young  heart  gave  her  whole  store 
Of  love  to  one  she  thought  was  worth  the  treasure, 

And  tell  that  duty  bade  her  love  no  more. 

Sing  on,  how  calm  she  let  her  lover  go 
To  save  his  pain — her  grief  he  must  not  know. 

Sing  on !  and  tell  how  none  her  pain  might  guess; 

But  if  a  shade  of  thought  hung  o’er  her  brow. 

Or  if  her  laugh  and  jest  resounded  less, 

’Twas  that  the  heart  weald  break  where  it  should  bow. 
Sing  OB !  she  could  not  rob  the  sasred  shrine 
Herself  had  gifted  !  Sing !— that  heart  was  mine  !  g. 
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I  THE  LATE  JAMES  SMITH. 

I  O.Ni:  OK  TIIK  AUTHORS  OK  THE  ‘REJtcrtU  A OnRXSSlS.’ 

To  the  bt*st  of  our  information,  James's  coup  d'essai  in 
literatuie  was  a  hoax  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
editor  of  the  Cienllemun  s  J/agaztne,  detailing  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  antiquarian  discoveries  and  facts  in  natural  histoiy, 
which  the  worthy  Sylvaiius  Urban  inst*rted  without  the  least 
suspicion  ;  and  wa  understand  that  the  memliers  of  Uie  Anti¬ 
quarian  and  Zoological  Societies  are  still  occasionally  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  to  them  in  eorrolmration  of  tlieir  theories. 
In  18U3  he  became  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Pie  Nie  and 
Cabinet  weekly  journals,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cumberland, 
Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  Mr.  Horatio  Smith,  and  others.— 
The  principal  caterer  for  these  publications  was  Colonel  Gr^ 
ville,  on  whom  Lord  Byrun  has  conlerred  a  not  very  enviable 
immortality — 

“  Or  hail  at  onue  the  patmn  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  Argyle.” 

One  of  James  Smith’s  favorite  anecdotes  related  to  him.— 
The  colonel  requested  his  young  ally  to  call  at  his  lodgings, 

I  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  interview  related  the  particulars 
of  the  most  curious  circumstance  in  his  life.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  during  the  American  war,  along  with  three  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  same  rank.  One  evening  they  were  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  Washington,  who  announcetl  to  them 
that  the  conduct  of  their  Government,  in  condemning  one  of 
his  officers  to  death  as  a  rebel,  compelled  him  to  make  repri¬ 
sals  ;  and  that,  much  to  his  regret,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  re<}uiring  them  to  cast  lots,  without  delay,  to  deiddo  which 
of  them  should  be  hanged.  They  were  then  bowed  out,  and 
returned  to  their  quarters.  Four  slips  of  paper  were  put  into 
a  hat,  and  the  shortest  was  drawn  by  Captain  Asgill,  who  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  knew  how  it  would  be ;  I  never  won  so  much  as 
a  hit  at  backgammon  in  my  life.”  As  Greville  told  the  story, 
he  was  selected  to  sit  up  with  Captain  Asgill,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  companionship,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  him  from  es¬ 
caping,  and  leaving  the  honor  among  the  remaining  three.— 
“  And  what,”  inquired  Smith,  ”  did  you  say  to  comfort  him?” 
“  Why,  I  remember  saying  to  him,  when  they  left  us,  *  P — b 
it,  old  fellow,  never  mind;'  but  it  may  be  doubted  (added 
Smith)  whether  he  drew  much  comfortfrom  the  exhortation.” 
Lady  Asgill  persuaded  the  French  Minister  to  interpose,  and 
the  captain  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Both  James  and  Horatio  were  also  contributors  to  the 
Monthly  Mirror.  Their  Imitations  of  Horace  (afterwards 
reprinted  in  a  separate  volume)  originally  appeared  in  this 
miscellany. 

i  The  fame  of  the  brothers,  however,  was  confined  to  a  limit- 
i  ed  circle  until  the  publication  of  The  Rejected  Addresses, 

I  which  rose  at  once  into  almost  unprecedented  celebrity,  and 
I  still  keeps  its  place  among  the  best  of  the  jeux  d' esprit  which 
I  have  outlived  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to  them — as  the 
RoUiad,  Anticipation,  the  choice  papers  of  the  Anti-Jacobin, 
and  the  New  \Vkig  Gvide. 

James  Smith  us^  to  dwell  with  much  pleasure  on  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  Leicestershire  clergyman:  ”  1  do  not  s<«  why  they 
(the  Addresses)  should  have  been  rejected  :  I  think  seme  of 
them  very  good.”  This,  he  would  add,  is  almost  as  good  as 
the  avowal  of  the  Irish  bishop,  that  there  were  some  things  in 
Gulliver's  Travels  which  be  could  not  believe. 

We  need  hardly  state  that,  lung  after  the  first  flush  of  his 
celebrity,  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  best  houses,  in  town 
and  country.  Latterly,  however,  he  seldom  left  town  except 
on  occasional  visits  to  Mr.  H.  Smith,  at  Brighton,  Mr.  Croker, 
at  Moulsey,  and  Lord  Abinger,  at  Abinger  Hall.  Though 
never  guilty  of  ir.iemperance,  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout ; 
and,  independently  of  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  locomo¬ 
tion,  he  partook  largely  of  the  feeling  avowed  by  his  old  friend 
Jekyll.  who  used  to  say  that,  if  compelled  to  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  would  have  the  drive  before  his  house  paved  like  the 
streets  of  London,  and  hire  a  hackney-coach  to  drive  up  aad 
down  all  day  long. 

He  used  to  tell,  with  great  glee, a  story  showing  the  general 
conviction  of  his  dislike  to  mralities.  He  was  sitting  in  the 
library  at  a  country-house,  when  a  gentleman  proposed  a  quiet 
stroll  into  the  pleasure  grounds  : 

“  Stroll !  why  don’t  you  see  my  gouty  shoe?’  ’ 

“  Yes,  1  see  that  plain  enough,  and  I  wish  I’d  brought  ona 
too,  but  they’re  all  am  now.” 
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“  Well,  and  what  then?” 

“  What  then  7  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  don’t  mean  to 
aay  that  you  hare  really  got  the  gout  7  I  thought  you  had 
only  put  on  that  iboc  to  get  off  being  shown  over  the  improve¬ 
ments.” 

In  town,  one  of  the  houses  at  which  he  visited  most  was 
Lord  Harrington’s.  He  was  a  nice  observer  of  manners;  and 
the  perfect  high-breeding  which  characterises  every  member 
of  the  Stanho]>e  family,  without  exception,  was  exactly  to  his 
taste. 

Another  of  his  favorite  houses  was  Lady  Blessington’s. — 
He  admired  her  powers  of  conversation  ;  he  loved  to  mingle 
among  social,  literary,  and  political  cclebiitics;  and  he 
thought  Count  D’Orsay  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
agreeable  men  he  had  ever  known.  At  Lady  Blessington’s 
request  he  frequently  contributed  to  “  The  Book  of  Beauty,” 
for  example,  the  verses  on  Mrs.  Lane  Fox  and  Mrs.  Ver- 
schoyle.  He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  sending  her  uscasional 
epigrams,  complimentary  scraps  of  verse,  or  punning  notes, 
like  the  following : 

“  The  new8pa|)ers  tell  us  that  your  new  carriage  is  very 
highly  varnished.  This,  I  presume,  means  your  wheeled  car¬ 
riage.  The  merit  of  your  personal  carriage  has  always  been, 
to  my  mind,  its  absence  from  all  varnish.  The  question  re¬ 
quires  that  a  jury  should  be  impannelled'* 

Or  this — 

“  Dear  Lady  Blessington — When  you  next  see  your  Ameri¬ 
can  friend,  have  the  goodness  to  accost  him  as  follows : 

“  In  England  rivers  all  are  males — 

For  instance.  Father  Thames ; 

Whoever  in  Columbia  sails. 

Finds  them  ma’mselles  or  dames. 

Yes,  there  the  softer  sex  presides. 

Aquatic,  I  assure  ye. 

And  Mrs.  Sippy  rolls  her  tides. 

Responsive  to  Miss  Souri. 

**  Your  Ladyship’s  faithful  and  devoted  servant, 

‘‘James  Smith.” 

His  bachelorship  is  thus  attested  in  his  niece’s  album : 

“  Should  I  seek  Hymen’s  tie. 

As  a  poet  I  die. 

Ye  Benedicts  mourn  my  distresses! 

For  what  little  fame 
Is  annexed  to  my  name. 

Is  derived  from  Rejected  Addresses.'* 

His  solitary>state,  however,  certainly  proceeded  rather  from 
too  discursive  than  too  limited  an  admiration  of  the  sex,  for, 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  he  gave  a  marked  preference  to 
their  sociery,  and  disliked  a  dinner  party  composed  exclusive¬ 
ly  of  males. 

The  following  is  among  the  best  of  his  good  things.  A 
gentleman  with  the  same  Christian  and  surname  took  lodgings 
in  the  same  house.  The  consequence  was  eternal  confusion  of 
csdls  and  letters.  Indeed  the  postman  had  no  alternative  but 
to  share  the  letters  etjually  between  the  two.  “  This  is  intol¬ 
erable,  sir,”  said  our  friend,  “  and  you  must  quit.” 

“  Why  am  I  to  quit  more  than  you  7” 

“  Because  you  are  James  the  l^cond,  and  must  abdicate." 

A  capital  pun  has  been  very  generally  attributed  to  him.— 
An  actor,  named  Priest,  was  playing  at  one  of  the  principal 
theatres.  Some  ene  remarked  at  the  Garrick  Club  that  there 
were  a  great  many  men  in  the  pit.  “  Probably  clerks  who 
have  taken  Priest’s  orders.”  The  pun  is  perfect,  but  the  real 
proprietor  is  Mr.  Poele,  one  of  the  best  punsters  as  well  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  comic  writers  and  finest  satirists  of  the 
day. 

As  lawyers,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  he  had  an 
unfeigned  respect  for  the  profession,  and  would  often  regret 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  losing  its  individual  character  by 
becoming  blended  with  the  world.  ■  He  would  fain  have  brought 
back  the  times  when  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course  fur  a 
judge  to  reside  in  Bluomsbnr}'  as  fora  barrister  to  have  cham¬ 
bers  in  an  inn  of  court ;  and  we  have  heard  him  frequently 
state,  that  wlien  Lord  Ellenborough  set  the  present  fashion  by 
moving  to  St.  James’s  square,  the  circumstance  gave  general 
dissatisfaction,  /tnd  was  a  prominent  topic  in  the  newspapers 
for  a  week. 

The  following  playful  colloquy  in  verse  took  place  at  a  din- 
ner-table  between  Sir  George  Rose  and  himself,  in  allusion  to 
Craven  street.  Strand,  where  he  resided : 

“  J.  S. — ‘  At  the  top  of  my  street  the  attorneys  abound. 

And  down  at  the  bottom  the  barges  are  found : 


Fly,  Honesty,  fly  to  some  safer  retreat. 

For  there’s  craft  in  the  river  and  cruft  in  the  street.’ 

“  Sir  G.  R. — ‘  Why  should  Honesty  fly  to  some  safer  retreat. 
From  attorneys  and  barges,  od  rot  ’em  7 
Fur  the  lawyers  are  just  at  the  tup  of  the  street. 

And  the  barges  are  just  at  the  bottom.’  ” 

He  had  a  proper,  unallected,  philosophical  respect  for  rank, 
but  he  had  formed  too  true  and  precise  an  estimate  of  his 
own  position  to  be  ever  otherwise  than  at  his  ease,  and  no  one 
knew  better  that  the  great  charm  of  society  is  tlie  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  pretension  and  subserviency — the  thorough,  practical, 
operating  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  present,  that  they  are 
placed,  for  the  time,  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality. 

He  had  a  keen  relish  for  life,  but  he  spoke  calmly  and  in¬ 
differently  about  dying — as  in  the  verses  on  revisiting  Chig- 
well : 

“  I  fear  not.  Fate,  thy  pendant  shears  : 

There  are  who  pray  for  length  of  years. 

To  them,  not  me,  allot  ’em — 

Life’s  cup  is  nectar  at  the  brink, 

Midway  a  palateable  drink, 

And  wormwood  at  the  bottom.” 

This  is  not  quite  reconcilable  with  a  remark  he  once  made 
to  the  writer,  that  if  he  could  go  back  to  any  former  period  of 
his  life,  he  would  prefer  going  back  to  forty.  He  was  about 
that  age  when  he  first  came  into  celebrity. 

On  the  occasion  of  another  visit  to  Chigwell  he  wrote  thus : 

“  World,  in  thy  ever  busy  mart, 

I’ve  acted  no  unnoticed  part— 

Would  I  resume  it  7 — Oh,  no — 

Four  acts  are  done — the  jest  grows  stale, 

I  The  waning  lamps  bum  dim  and  pale. 

And  reason  asks — cut  bono  ?” 


THE  REMAINS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

The  following  interesting  comments  upon  the  project  of  re¬ 
storing  the  remains  of  Napoleon  to  France,  are  copied  from 
the  Paris  papers  received  by  the  steamer  Unicorn. 

The  Courrier  Francais  says :  “  In  restoring  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  to  France,  the  last  wish  of  that  great  man  is  ac¬ 
complished.  The  King  has  charged  his  son  with  the  pious 
task.  The  Prince  of  Jeinville  will  receive  from  thu  bands  of 
England  the  precious  deposit.  The  old  companions  of  the 
Emperor’s  exile,  Gourgaud,  Bertrand  and  Las  Cases,  will  ac¬ 
company  him.  A  million  of  francs,  voted  by  the  Chamber, 
will  raise  up  a  tomb  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  Invalides.  It 
was  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  that  the 
French  Government  ordered  its  ambassadors  at  London  to 
claim  the  ashes  of  Napoleon.  Ere  ten  days  had  elapsed  M. 
Thiers  had  learned  by  an  official  despatch  from  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  that  England,  without  hesitating,  and  with  generous 
haste,  was  ready  to  meet  the  wish  of  F ranee.  The  Minister 
read  this  despatch  to  the  tribune,  and  it  does  the  greatest 
honor  to  the  Government  which  dictated  it.  The  British  Cab¬ 
inet  hopes  that  the  remains  of  that  national  hatred  which  so 
long  divided  France  and  England  may  be  buried  in  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon.  This  noble  wish  shall  not  bo  disappointed. — 
England  and  France  have  the  one  destiny  to  fulfil — the  ad¬ 
vancement  Qf  civilization.  Their  discord  must  henceforth  be 
a  calamity  to  Europe,  and  a  crime  in  whomsoever’ would  as¬ 
sume  the  lesponsibility  of  such  a  breach.  The  Ministry  may 
be  proud  of  this  great  act  of  reparation.  No  previous  Cabi¬ 
net  had  the  courage  to  make  this  proposal  to  the  King.  No 
other,  perhaps,  could  have  obtained  it.  Marshal  Soult,  Na¬ 
poleon  s  Lieutenant,  mustregret  not  having  marked  his  admin¬ 
istration  by  such  an  act  of  devotion  to  the  Emperor.  We  shall 
be  but  just  in  associating  the  King’s  name  with  that  of  the 
Minister  in  the  public  gratitude.  If  th®  Minister  have  the 
honor  of  the  idea,  the  King  has  the  merit  of  sanctioning  it. 
Any  other  Prince,  the  aim  of  so  many  plots  and  conspiracies, 
might  have  hesitated;  Louis  Philippe  saw  but  the  wish  of 
t'rance,  and  deemed,  as  the  Ministerial  allocution  expressed, 
that  if  aught  could  stand  the  comparison  with  glory,  it  was 
liberty.” 

The  Commerce  says  that  the  remains  of  Napoleon  should 
be  carried  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  France,  and  net 
be  transported  by  water,  and  that  they  should  be  deposited 
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under  the  Vendome  column.  It  charges  M.  Thiers  with  seek¬ 
ing  popularity  more  than  haring  any  lofty  principle  in  view. 

The  Legitimist  France  treats  the  whole  a^air  as  a  $oup  dt 
theatre.  The  Quotidienne  promises  a  long  article  on  the 
subject.  The  Preste  (C<»nrt  organ)  hints  that  the  restitution 
by  England  is  not  so  disinterested  as  may  be  imagined,  and 
that  M.  Thiers  has  made  some  concessions  to  obtain  it.  The 
Capilole  (Bonapartist  organ)  denies  that  any  credit  is  due  to 
the  Cabinet.  It  says  ; — “  Every  body  knows  that  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  act  of  reparation,  England  only  w'aited 
for  France  to  express  its  wishes.  In  the  face  of  this  well- 
known  disposition  the  French  Government  could  no  longer  ab¬ 
stain  : — a  longer  silence  would  have  betrayed  the  existence  of 
ignoble  terror,  and  would  have  been  a  disgrace  with  which 
the  country  would  have  refused  to  associate.” 

The  Ministerial  ConstitHtionnel  makes  the  subjoined  com 
ments: — “  The  Cabinet  has,  by  its  zeal,  shown  that  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  good  fortune  which  it  owed  to  the  King  of  being 
associated  in  the  accomplishment  ef  this  great  national  duty. 

“  The  Fmglish  Government  did  not  reply  w’ith  less  readiness 
to  the  appeal  made  to  its  good  feelings.  The  reply  will  be 
historical,  like  the  fact  which  it  announces.  It  is  a  new  seal 
upon  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations  over  the  grave  of  '  numerous 
the  Emperor,  in  which  England  desires  that  all  remains  of  old  j 
national  hatred  may  be  buried  forever.  The  result  of  the  ne-  | 
gotiation  with  England  is  a  most  important  and  happy;event. 

In  our  foreign  relations  it  consolidates  an  alliance  on  ^whicfa 
depends  the  peace  of  the  world ;  at  home  it  is  an  example  ol 
patriotic  piety  by  the  Government  which  elevates  the  mind. 

VVe  require,  in  these  times,  to  have  noble  sentiments  vibrating 
in  our  hearts.” 

The  Charivari  has  the  following:  “  M.  Mole  said  in  a 
soiree  on  Tuesday  evening,  on  hearing  that  Napoleon’s  ashes 
were  to  be  restored  to  France,  *  I  might  have  given  myself  the 
honor  of  this  measure.  England  frequently  put  it  in  my  power, 
but  I  did  not  choose  to  dethrone  the  present  dynasty  merely 
to  gain  a  fleeting  popularity.’  Here  we  have  two  distinct 
pieces  of  Charlatanism  on  the  same  subject.” 

The  Journal  des  Debats  has  the  following  comments : 

“  Who  would  have  said,  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  England 
was  directing  against  France  the  whole  of  Europe,  that  the 
day  was  so  near  at  hand  when  these  two  nations,  reconciled 
by  a  new  revolution,  would  rely  upon  each  other  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  so  long  disturbed  by  their 
quarrels  7  Who  would  have  thought  that  England,  anxious  to 
eflkce  a  sad  remembrance  from  its  annals,  would  have  expres¬ 
sed  its  desire  that  the  restoration  of  the  ashes  of  Napoleon 
might  become  the  pledge  of  the  permanent  reconciliation  of 
the  two  nations  7  The  alliance  with  England  is  still  further 
consolidated  by  this  event.  In  vain  do  diplomatists  draw  up  | 
treaties,  if  they  are  not  ratified  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

We  may  now,  however,  believe,  to  use  the  noble  expression 
of  the  British  Government,  that  if  some  sentiments  of  animos-  ! 
ity  still  exist  l)etween  the  two  countries,  they  would  be  buried  | 
in  the  tomb  in  which  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  are  to  be  de-  ; 
posited.”  I 

Lot  us  hear  the  Republican  print,  the  National :  ”  Will  i 

not  the  remembrance  of  the  firmness  with  which  Napoleon 
defended  to  his  last  hour,  the  flag  and  territory  of  France,  j 
prove  a  bleeding  accusation  against  the  cowardice  which,  for  I 
these  ten  years  past,  has  sustained  our  most  brilliant  tradi-  I 
lions  7  Who  are  the  men  who  now  presume  to  talk  of  the  ] 
reparation  due  to  the  past  7  Are  they  not  the  same  who 
yielded  shamefully,  and  on  every  p  Dint,  to  Europe,  armed  only 
with  protocols  7  Are  they  not  the  men  who  assassinated  Po¬ 
land,  abandoned  Italy,  and  refused  to  assist  Belgium  7  Who 
permitted  the  counter-revolution  to  resume  all  that  the  revolu 


ment,  announcing  its  compliance  with  the  application  for  the 
remains  of  Napoleon.  The  Cabinet,  adds  this  journal,  was 
resolved  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  announcing  this 
pleasing  intelligence  to  the  Chambers  of  D^uties.  It  says 
also  that  Generals  Bertrand,  Gourgaud,  and  Petit,  and  Count 
de  Las  Cases,  will  accompany  the  Prince  de  Joinville  on  his 
mission  to  St.  Helena. 

”  It  is  supposed,”  obsei^'es  the  Vnivers,  “  that  the  trans¬ 
ferring  of  the  remains  of  Napoleon  will  not  take  place  before 
October.” 


THE  MODEL. 


BY  E.  DE  LA  BEDOLLIEBRE. 


Venture  with  us  into  one  of  the  crooked  and  dirty  streets, 
numerous  in  the  French  metropolis ;  ascend  a  staircase 
that  may  be  described  as  something  between  a  ladder  and  a 
climbing  mast  in  a  gymnastic  ground,  and  if  you  wish  to  re 
store  to  life  on  canNTiss  any  celebrated  personage  of  ancient 
or  modem  times — whether  you  want  a  Spartasus,  a  Csesar,  a 
Cicero,  a  St.  Stephen,  a  Clovis,  or  a  Moliere;  or  whether  you 
stand  in  need  of  a  feudal  baron  or  a  serf,  an  European  or  a 
savage,  a  martyr  or  a.Iupiler  Olympus,  a  Roman  legionary  er 
a  French  republican  soldier: — you  will  in  a  wretched  garret 
find  the  celebrated  individual  required,  the  saint,  the  empe¬ 
ror,  the  king,  the  poet,  the  warrior,  or  what  you  will  in  the 
person  of  the  MoriEt.. 

“  Contemptible  profession !”  says  tha  misanthrope.  Under 
favor,  no.  Sir,  say  we.  Does  not  the  “  profession”  require  a 
combination  of  physical  qualities  that  nature  rarely  unites  in 
one  individual!  Has  not  the  ‘‘Model”  more  substantial 
claims  on  our  admiration  under  the  blouse  that  hides  hia  Her¬ 
culean  frame,  than  dwarfish  dandies  who  are  priacipally  in¬ 
debted  for  their  forms  to  their  tailors’  skill!  Does  not  the 
Model  make  part  and  parcel  of  the  primitiie  matter  wrought 
out  by  the  painter  or  sculptor  7  Does  he  not,  especially,  co¬ 
operate  in  the  creation  of  the  pictures  that  embellish  the 
walls  of  our  museums,  and  of  the  statues  that  grace  our  pub¬ 
lic  gardens?  “Contemptible  profession!”  indeed!  we  can¬ 
not  grant  it.  If  we  were  not  an  author  we  would  be  a 
Model. 

Sooth  to  say,  if  professions  were  estimated  according  to 
their  profits,  that  of  the  Model  would  not  rank  high.  Forthe 
sum  of  three  francs  per  sitting,  he  assumes  any  costume,  or 
divests  himself  of  all ;  holds  his  head  high,  or  casts  down  hU 
eyes,  looks  fierce  or  gentle,  with  indefatigable  docility. 

Formerly,  there  was  a  breakfast  allowed  the  M(>del,  over 
and  above  the  price  of  his  sitting.  Seated  near  the  stove  by 
the  artist’s  side,  he  used  to  eat  and  drink  at  discretion.  His 
appetite  was  so  insatiable,  that  the  practice  of  giving  him  a 
I  breakfast  has  boen  rescinded,  as  abusive  and  mischievous. 

Previously  to  this  reform,  when  an  artist  was  prepard  to 
work,  when  he  had  donned  his  blouse,  daubed  with  many  co¬ 
lors,  and  his  red  cap,  and  had  palette  on  thumb  and  pipe  in 
mouth,  his  Model,  after  having  eaten  till  he  could  eat  no  lon¬ 
ger,  slowly  undressed  and  began  the  exercise  of  his  calling. 

“  Now,”  said  the  artist,  “let  me  have  a  correct  attiude: 
bend  your  neck,  extend  your  bands,  raise  your  eyes  to  the 
ceiling,  and  remember  that  you  are  mortally  wound^.” 

The  Model  obeyed. 


But  after  a  few  minutes  his  head  sunk 
tion  of  July  had  stripped  it  of,  and  who  are  now  going  to  !  on  his  breast,  his  body  bent,  and  his  eyes  involuntarily  closed, 
brandish  tho  sword  of  Napoleon,  with  the  hand  which  ratified  |  “  Keep  your  attitude,  man;  keep  your  attitude!”  said  the 

the  treaties  of  1815  7  Madmen  !  why  do  you  touch  history  ?  {  artist. 

Do  you  not  see  that  these  events,  which  were,  in  some  degree,  \  The  Model  started  up,  stammered  out  an  apologetical  word 
lost  in  the  torper  of  opinion,  will  be  reused  from  their  sleep,  j  or  two  about  the  difficulty  of  his  digestion,  and  in  a  short 
and  that,  in  speaking  of  the  glory  of  the  Emi>eror,  you  call 
upon  the  whole  world  to  stigmatize  your  infamy.” 


The  salons  of  the  President  of  the  Council  were  thronged  |  better. 


time  substantiated  his  excuse  by  again  falling  into  a  doae.-— 
“  Preserve  your  attitude,  and  do  not  fall  asleep !  There,  that’s 


yesterday  evening  by  officers  who  had  served  under  Napoleon, 
who  were  anxious  to  congratulate  M.  Thiers  on  the  measure 
announced  in  the  Chambn  of  Deputies  relative  to  tha  Em¬ 
peror’s  body.  Among  them  were  Marshals  Gerard  and  Clau¬ 
sal,  Generals  Excelmens,  Subervic,  Fabvier,  Castellaxa,  and 
Anatule  de  Montesquieu,  and  Admiral  Emeriau. 

The  Constitutionnel  states  that  the  Cabinet  received  only 
on  Monday  evening  the  despatch  from  the  English  Govern-  |  Model  is  now  allowed  only  hts  three  francs,  and  has  to  “find 


Once  more  the  Model  left  the  required  position;  the  piun- 
I  ter  grew  impatient,  swore  not  a  little,  and  presently  threw 
I  aside  his  palette  and  brushes  in  despiur. 
i  “  Inde^,”  exclaimed  th<»  offender,  “  ’tis  rather  too  much 
I  to  expect  one  to  keep  falling  mortally  wounded  during  three 
'  successive  hours.” 

In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  untimely  somnolency,  the 
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hitn»elf.’*  The  Bcanlines*  of  his  earnings  does  not  permit  him  ‘  Tricks,  tricks,  tricks. 

to  keep  more  than  one  string  to  his  bow.  He  is  reduced  to  |  Br6chon,  a  Model,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  originated  a 
the  same  expedients  as  the  abbes  of  the  Regency,  who  used  trick  that  certainly  deserved  a  patent.  He  was  always  very 
to  earn  dinners  from  the  church,  and  suppers  from  the  stage,  '  anxious  to  escape  from  the  irksome  task  of  sitting  in  the  ar- 
and  he  resembles  the  chandlers  of  remote  country  towns,  who  tist’s  presence ;  but  when,  occasionally,  the  latter  happened 
are  at  once  grocers,  tallow-chandlers,  barl)ers,  inn-keepers,  to  be  absent  from  his  studio  at  the  appointed  time,  he  undress- 
wine-merchants,  com  and  chaff-dealers,  and  wooden  shoe-fac-  ed  at  the  deor  and  “  sat”  on  the  staircase. 


tors.  He  is  at  all  times  ready  to  play  the  character  of  “  Mia  j 
ter  Jacques,”  in  Moliere’s  play.  1 

“  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  the  Model,  Sir  T  or  shall  I  show  j 
you  my  wares  ?”  "  My  business  is  with  the  pedlar.”  “  Here,  ! 

then,’’  (ofiening  bis  pack  and  displaying  its  contents)  “  is  } 
perfumery  of  the  very  best  description,  Windsor  soap,  India  ! 
handkerchiefs,  razor-strops,  prints  after  Rembrandt,  casts  af-  ! 
ter  Clodion.  And  here,”  (this  in  a  mysterious  whisper)  “  are  ! 
some  real  Havannah  cigars,  and  Maryland  snuff  just  arrive*!  I 
from  Belgium.  What  will  you  please  to  have?  I  am  very  ! 
accommodating,  and  if  you  can  spare  no  money,  I  am  willing  • 
to  taka  your  old  boots  in  exchange.” 

If  you  do  not  want  to  buy  or  exchange,  ha  recloses  his  pack,  i 
puts  aside  the  mixture  of  sawdust  and  shavings  that  he  is  | 
wont  to  palm  off  as  smuggled  tobacco,  and  returning  to  his  | 
principal  business  offers  his  bust  or  his  whole  body  for  a  ^ 
model.  I 

Some  Models  are  shoemakers  in  their  leisure  hours ;  others  i 
cut  hair ;  others  again  quit  Paris  on  Sundays,  and  repair  to 
village  fetes  to  juggle  as  Indians,  or  devour  raw  poultry  as  | 
New  Zealanders.  There  are  some  who  in  a  tight  flesh-color¬ 
ed  dress  and  duly  plumed,  thump  the  parchment  of  twenty 
drums  and  split  the  ears  of  their  auditory,  under  pretence  of 
being  savages.  &lay  civilization  deliver  us  from  such  barba¬ 
rians. 

Young  Models  sing,  perft»rm  in  country  theatres,  boast  of  | 
being  admired  by  deputies’  wives,  and  are  always  on  the  eve  | 
of  an  engagement  at  the  Opera  Comi-^uc.  Bearded  Models  , 
go  on  errands,  &c,,  and  are  frequeatly  old  soldiers,  who  in  ’ 
their  cups  describe  the  battle  of  Champaubi^rt,  and  cry  ! 
"  Vive  f  Empereur.*'  i 

There  are  models  of  all  nations,  French,  Italians,  Savoy¬ 
ards,  Negroes,  and  especially  Jews.  The  number  of  Israel-  ‘ 
itish  Models  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased.  Formerly  1 
they  would  only  sit  for  the  head  ;  they  are,  how’ever,  no  ' 
longer  so  scrupulous.  The  Jews,  who  like  Gascons,  flourish 
everywhere,  threaten  to  monopolize  a  profession  they  once 
treated  with  contempt.  So  much  the  worse  for  fine  arts  ! 
The  natural  bent  of  the  “  peculiar  race”  is  exclusively  mer¬ 
cantile;  to  be  a  good  Model,  some^iing  else  should  be  kept 
in  view  than  the  paltry  remuneration  to  be  earned  by  varied 
attitudes ;  intelligence  and  feeling  are  necessary.  The  model 
should  comprehend  the  artist’s  intention,  share  to  a  certain 
extent  his  inspirations,  and  play,  in  turn,  each  cliaracter  of  the  , 
drama  he  would  repiesent  on  canvass.  Thus  he  would  re-  j 
produce  the  attitude,  the  countenance,  tlie  action  of  the  per-  , 
aonage  conceived  by  the  painter,  and  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  the  work  by  his  able  assistance  ;  but  this  is 
generally  above  his  powers.  He  lends  the  artist  w  ho  employs 


“  What  do  I  see!”  exclaimed  an  elegantly  dressed  lady 
who  was  quietly  ascending,  ignorant  of  the  unwonted  sight 
that  awaited  her. 

“  Never  mind  me,  Madam ;  I  am  Ajax  struck  by  a  thun¬ 
derbolt.” 

”  Oh,  shocking!”  cried  the  old  maid  on  the  qiiatrieme, 
entering  her  apartments. 

“  Why  what’s  the  matter  with  the  people  ?  Have  I  not 
said  that  I  am  sitting  fur  Ajax  struck  by  a  thunderbolt?” 

“  It’s  abominable!”  snarled  the  old  maid.  “  Do  you,  for¬ 
sooth,  pretend  to  mistake  our  staircase  for  a  swimming- 
school  ?  I  shall  call  the  porter.” 

The  intervention  of  the  all-powerful  porter  was  necessai^  to 
make  Brechon  dress  and  leave  the  place;  but  he  never  failed 
the  following  day  to  claim  the  price  of  his  sitting  on  the 
stairs.  However  improbable  this  anecdote  may  appear,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  ought  to  be  added  that  Brechon  was  at  times  out 
of  his  mind. 

The  older  the  model,  the  more  varied  are  his  tricks,  which 
increase  in  number  in  proportion  to  his  rheumatic  pains  ;  age 
also  makes  him  loquacious  and  prodigal  of  advice.  He  ex¬ 
amines  pictures  and  statues  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur, 
decides  on  the  merit  of  a  sketch,  and  leans  to  the  authority 
of  the  great  masters  for  whom  he  sat. 

‘‘Ah!  Sir,”  he  will  say,  ‘‘art  has  degenerated  not  a  little 
in  my  time.  You  should  have  seen  it  under  Napoleon!  I 
used  to  sit  to  David,  to  Guerin,  and  to  M.  Girodet  Trioson; 
they  wen*  famous  painters,  indeed !  how  they  studied  their 
lines  and  contours,  and  calculated  their  proportions !  They 
never  did  anything  after  blocks,  or  used  any  of  the  tricks  of 
the  new  school,  they  always  painted  with  a  Model  before 
thwBi,  whom  they  copied  and  studied  from  morning  till  night  ; 
and  hence  the  supc'riority  of  their  proiluctions.  So  great  was 
the  demand  fur  Models  in  those  days,  that  we  were  unable  to 
satisfy  the  painters.  But  all  that  has  passed  away,  and  the 
profession  is  going  to  the  devil.” 

To  the  pupils  competing  for  the  grand  prize  of  Rome, 
the  Model  is  most  addicted  to  playing  the  professor.  Such 
is  his  acuteness  that  he  ]>oint8  out  not  only  the  real  but 
the  imaginary  faults  in  a  drawing.  He  prevents  error  by  of¬ 
ficious  advice.  The  head  does  not  seem  to  him  well  set  on 
the  b<xly ;  the  arms  are  too  long;  the  bust  wants  fulness;  the 
anatomy  of  the  muscles  is  not  correct.  He  is  more  classical 
than  an  old  ntember  of  the  Institute,  mure  severe  than  one  of 
the  jury  of  admission,  more  exacting  than  the  provincial,  who 
on  having  his  portrait  taken,  found  fault  with  the  depth  of 
the  shadows,  and  declared  that  he  never  had  such  a  black  face. 

‘‘  Sir,  you  have  given  me  a  large  spot  on  the  nose;  now  I 
beg  leave  to  observe  that  I  never  take  snuft'.” 


him  mcrtly  an  exterior  form,  and  appears  to  think  intellectual 
qualities  may  be  dispensed  with.  He  tries  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  identify  himself  with  a  mannikin  or  a  statue  ;  he  does 
not  sit  con  amort ;  his  task  is  irksome  to  him.  He  goes 
through  a  sitting  as  a  schoolboy  toils  through  his  impositions, 
and  has  many  tricks  to  lieguile  the  time. 

On  his  arrival,  the  Model  will  pull  out  his  watch — (when  it 
happens  not  to  be  in  pawn)  and  show  the  artist  during  ten 
minutes  that  it  is  exactly  eleven  o’clock.  Trick,  No.  1. 

He  praises  at  great  length  the  artist’s  sketch,  declares  that 
the  picture  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  immense  sensation  at 
the  exhibition,  and  predicts  to  its  author  the  most  glorious 
success.  Trick,  No.  2. 

Then  he  undresses  with  sis  much  difficulty  and  effort  as  if 
there  were  buttons  enough  on  his  trousers  to  suspend  them 
properly.  Trick,  No.  3. 

If  he  hsM  to  assume  a  sitting  posture,  he  cannot  right  him¬ 
self  in  his  chair,  and  is  at  great  pains  to  place  his  cushion  in 
an  easy  position.  If  his  arm  is  suspended  in  the  air  by  a 
rope,  he  complatns  that  it  is  spraining  his  wrist.  If,  in  order 
to  foreshorten  his  leg,  he  has  to  rest  his  foot  on  a  block 
placed  for  the  purpose,  he  pretends  that  the  contact  of  his 
great  toe  with  the  rough  wood  puts  him  in  honible  pain.  He 
disarranges  his  draperies  only  for  the  sake  of  putting  them  to 
rights  again  ;  be  is  too  cold  or  too  hot,  and  contiaually  rises 
to  open  or  shut  the  window ;  he  has  a  cold  in  his  head,  and 
has  never  done  blowing  his  no»c. 


j  In  the  painting-schools  the  Model  is  quite  a  different  ebar- 
I  acter.  A  painting-school,  be  it  known,  is  a  place  where  as¬ 
piring  RafTaollcs  and  would-be  Pugets  are  admitted,  on  con- 
;  sideration  of  a  trifling  fee,  to  draw,  paint,  and  model  after  na- 
j  turc.  The  school  room  is  a  large  s({uare  apartment  set  round 
with  benches  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  in  the  centre 
I  stands  a  wooden  pedestal  painted  white,  over  which  hangs 
I  a  lamp.  On  this  pedestal  the  Model  stations  himself,  and 
I  exposes  himself  to  the  sight,  the  study,  and  the  admiration  of 
I  the  assembled  pupils. 

I  Every  Monday  an  important  question  has  to  be  discussed, 
namely,  the  position  of  the  Model  during  the  ensuing  week, 
whether  the  bust  shall  be  prominent,  or  hidden,  whether  the 
!  legs  shall  be  bent  or  extended,  whether  the  attitude  shull  be 
<  natural  or  studied  7  The  debate  grows  animated,  many  trials 
are  made ;  generally  tlie  noisiest,  sometimes  the  cleverest, 
j  prevail.  As  soon  as  the  attitude  is  determined  on,  the  tumult 
ceases,  tlie  pupils  take  their  places,  cut  their  pencils,  prepare 
their  colors,  and  begin  to  knead  their  clay,  or  their  wax. 
Each  taking  his  turn  to  choose  his  seat,  those  who  are  last  on 
the  list  resign  themselves  to  copying  the  back,  or  the  profile 
of  the  Model.  Silence  is  restored,  soon,  however,  to  bo 
i  broken  by  songs  carolled  in  full  chorus,  and  more  or  less  wit- 
;  ty  sallies,  or  more  or  less  free  jakes.  The  morlel  has  his  say ; 
j  he  hazards  a  pun,  perpetrates  witticisms  worthy  of  a  vaude- 
I  villist  of  tlie  Palais-Koyal,  and  repeats  scurrillous  jests  from 
!  the  Paris  Billingsgate.  If  cries  of  ‘‘  Resume  your  altitude  !” 
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do  not  interrupt  him,  he  keeps  the  whole  school  in  a  roar;  !  Ceveau  was  the  favorite  of  M.  Ingres,  before  the  presi* 
and  for  this,  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  in  each  hour  al-  dent  of  the  School  of  Design  voluntarily  banished  himself  to 
lowed  him  for  rest,  he  receives  »okensof  the  general  gratitude  !  Rome. 

in  the  shape  of  cider,  beer,  and  brandy;  he  will  swallow  all  {  All  painters  have  their  favorite  Models,  whose  form  and 
the  provisions.  But  his  thrist  is  unquenchable  ;  for  the  Mod-  ‘  features  they  continually  reproduce  in  their  pictures.  When 
el  shares  with  musicians,  firemen,  and  hackney-coachmen,  1  an  artist  happens  to  meet  in  the  strt'et  a  man  with  regular 


the  privilege  of  an  ever  dry  throat,  and  elastic  stomach. 

The  most  popular  drawing-sch(H)l  in  I’aris  is  that  kept  by 
Suisse,  situated  on  the  Quai  des  Orfevres,  near  the  end  of  the 
I’ont  St.  Michel.  Suisse,  a  retired  Model,  now  follows  the 
professions  of  miniature-painter  and  drawing-master.  His  jo¬ 
vial  temper  delights  his  pupils.  When  he  perceives  a  large 


and  handsoma  features  and  an  athletic  frame,  even  if  he  be 
clothed  in  rags,  he  takes  him  to  his  studio  and  soon  drills  him 
into  whatever  altitude  he  pleast's.  In  a  similar  way  M.  G«- 
ricault  pouncetl  upon  the  Negro  Joseph,  among  Mme.  Saqui’s 
company  of  actors;  Joseph,  on  arriving  in  I’aris  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  after  a  voyage  from  St.  Domingo,  had  been  engaged 


number  of  tyros  among  them,  he  clothes  his  bald  chin  with  an  i  to  play  the  African  Negro.  The  Melo-drama  of  “  Nau/ragt 


immense  bushy  white  beard,  humbly  knocks  the  school-room 
door,  and  entering,  says,  in  a  cracked  voice,  “  Gentlemen,  are 
you  in  want  of  a  bearded  Model  ?” 


d*  la  Meduse”  brought  Joseph  rn>wds  of  customers,  whom 
his  broad  shoulders  and  muscular  frame  have  preserved  to 
him,  despite  of  his  natural  giddiness.  For  it  must  not  be 


This  piece  of  humor  always  convulses  the  pupils  with  j  imagined  that  tlie  Haytian,  scorcheil  by  the  ardent  sun  of  the 
laughter.  |  tropic?,  sits  as  motionless  as  Napoleon’s  statue  on  the  cob 

It  is  in  the  drawing-schools  that  one  may  pass  in  review  the  |  umn.  No:  his  countenance  expands,  his  thick  lips  part,  his 


few  Models,  who,  o’ei  topping  their  numerous  colleagues,  have 
gained  a  profitable  reputation — eminent  men— whom  no  one 
knows,  illustrious  persons  who  live  and  die  in  obscurity,  and 
whose  names,  albeit  famous  in  painters’  studios,  are  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  to  the  public.  There  shines  foremost  the 
Italian  Cadamour,  w  hose  card  is  thus  inscribed  : 

(tab  amour, 

KING  OF  MODELS. 


white  teeth  sparkle  ;  he  spt>aks  to  himself,  he  laughs  loud  and 
long;  his  thoughts  wander  to  his  native  land;  warmed  by  the 
heat  of  the  stove,  he  fancies  himself  in  the  Antilles,  and  the 
emanations  of  turpentine  and  oiU'olors  bring  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  the  perfume  of  orange  groves.  Oh!  illusions! 

Shall  we  sjteak  of  the  female  Model  ?  Jules  Janin  has  po¬ 
etically  narrated  the  story  of  one  who  became  a  great  lady — 
a  female  Mtrdel  whose  chaste  life  proves,  like  a  fairy  tale, 
that  sooner  or  later  virtue  always  receives  its  reward.  Must 
we  oppose  the  general  rule  to  that  charming  exception  ?— 
Shall  we  introduce  our  reader  to  a  female  mtalel  in  her  wretch¬ 
ed  attic,  furnished  only  with  a  truckle  bod,  a  deal  chest  of 
drawers,  a  broken  jug,  and  a  pair  of  boots  ?  Shall  wo  follow 


and  with  whom  no  one  is  inclined  to  dispute  the  h<innrable  ; 
sovereignty.  He  is  the  veteran  of  the  profession;  and  though  ; 
ha  was  only  forty-five  years  old  in  183C,  the  ravages  of  Time  I  .  . 

obliged  him  to  call  himself  sixty.  His  bust  and  features  strong-  ,  her  in  her  various  transformations,  now  in  rugs,  ami  now  pa¬ 
ly  resemble  those  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  FramX* ;  and  in  order  railing  her  costly  and  fa.shionable  attire  in  the  rnilleries  gar- 
to  complete  the  il’usion,  he  wears  a  broad-brimmed  flexible  I where  she  might  be  mistaken  for  a  countess?  The 
beaver  hut,  ‘  looped  up’  over  his  forehead.  Cadamour  sits  i  **  of  difficulties.  Moreover,  how  should  we  be 


for  the  head,  muscles,  veins,  and  arteries.  When  M.  Gerdy. 
or  any  other  professor  of  anatomy,  wants  a  living  subject.  Cad- 
amour’s  services  are  in  requisition,  and  the  King  of  Mixlols 
will  tell  you  afterward  that  he  has  acijuitted  himself  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  leave  the  most  vivid  impression  on  the 


able  to  recognize  her  ?  She  always  disowns  her  profession, 
she  exercises  it  on  the  sly;  she  is  a  dress-maker,  a  milliner, 
an  embroideress,  she  waits  in  a  shop,  but  she  never  professes 
to  l)e  a  Model.  When  an  artist  knocks  at  her  door  she  an¬ 
swers  without  opening,  “  You  are  mistaken.  Sir,  I  am  not  a 


minds  of  the  stuoents.  Cadamour  will  sit  till  the  day  of  his  i  Model.”  The  next  dav,  however,  she  always  makes  her  ap- 
death,  when  he  will  abruptly  pass  from  the  pedestal  of  the 
school  of  design  to  the  dissecting  table  of  the  school  of  anat¬ 
omy — the  I’ere- La-Chaise  of  the  poor — to  serve  science  after 
death,  as  he  served  the  arts  during  his  life. 

The  Model  next  in  rank  after  Cadamour  is  Brzozomvsky, 
commonly  called  the  Pole,  his  name  being  unpronouncable  by 
Frenciimen.  He  is  by  trade  a  hair-dresser,  and  dwells  at  No. 

21  Rue  CiMpiiiliere,  where  he  deals  in  pommades,  and  dis¬ 
penses  invaluable  remedies  for  sore  eyes  and  bunions,  which, 
however,  do  not  prevent  his  own  feet  from  being  deformed  by 


pearance  in  the  artist’s  studio,  and  there  freely  chatters, 
yawns,  sucks  lozenges,  gives,  while  sitting,  must  satisfactory 
explanations  for  the  equivocation  of  the  day  before,  and  dis¬ 
plays  tn’asures  that  might  have  l»een  envied  by  the  goddess  of 
antiquity — gaze  coldly  on  them,  young  artist;  look  upon  your 
Model  as  no  more  than  a  lovely  statue;  do  not  seek  to  be¬ 
come  tlic  Pygmalion  of  this  fair  Galatea,  and  ponder  well  the 
poet’s  words, 

“Qiiidquid  id  est,  tiineo  Danoas  et  doaa  ferentes.” 

And  you,  render,  do  not  hold  the  Model  in  contempt,  for  that 


numerous  excrescences.  Happy  Bi-zozomvsky!  He  consoles  !  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  -  ..  . 

himself  for  no  longer  sitting  to  artists,  by  shaving  their  chins  !  i  Alas  ! 

He  has  grown  fat,  and  lost  his  graceful  figure,  but  has  still  a  '  V^exou^  g>ft»,  once  so  highly  esteemed,  now  only 

supple  and  steady  hand  to  use  the  razor  and  comb  with  eciual  ,  their  possessor  for  an  alliance  with  a  widow  of  a  cer- 

dexterity.  He  is  no  longer  Hercules,  but  Figaro.  I  to  become  a  drum-mayor,  to  be  clown  at  tha  Cirque 

As  for  Dubose,  who  has  sat  since  he  was  five  years  old,  he  I  plympique,*  or  an  artist  s  Model.  Our  leading  men  are  no 
has  lost  none  of  his  physical  qualities.  A  perfect  model  of  '  «onger  warriors,  six  feet  high,  wearing  huge  falchions  by  tb<  ir 
athletic  and  graceful  form,  he  contributed  to  nearly  all  the  !  whipper-snappers.  Intellect  hw  suc- 

mythological  groups  of  the  old  school,  aad  the  bituminous  i 

productions  of  the  new.  A  dutiful  son,  under  the  empire  he  |  **  s*®**^!  king  David  reigns, 
sat  as  a  Cupid  to  support  his  aged  parents,  and  thus  con-  , 
verted  his  quiver  into  a  cornucopia.  He  has,  since  reaching  ' 
manhood,  saved  a  fortune  of  eighteen  hundred  francs  a-year. 

It  is  said  that  he  used  to  place  money  in  the  savings-bank 
long  prior  to  the  origin  of  those  pliilanthropical  institutions, 
that  he  has  never  crossed  the  Pont  des  Arts  to  save  the  toll, 
that  he  saves  all  the  five  franc  pieces  he  receives,  without  ever 
changing  one,  that  he  never  dines  when  helms  no  small  change, 
and  pays  his  tailor  in  copper. 

Economy  is  a  virtue  so  rare  among  Models  that  all  this  is 
almost  incredible.  Most  of  them  have  no  other  bankers  than 
the  publicans  beyond  the  barriers,  to  whom  every  Sunday 
they  regularly  carry  their  week’s  earnings.  One  other  modtl 


Statistics  or  St.  PcTERsnuROH. — Tlie  following  is  from 
the  Stale  Gazette  of  Prussia  : — “f)f  the  476,386  inhabitants 
of  St.  Petersburgh  there  are  200,000  more  men  than  women. 
There  are  in  the  capital  1,123  ecclesiastics,  2,232  general 
officers,  12,47  4  foreigners,  and  238  actresses.  The  number 
of  houses  is  8,665,  of  which  5,40.')  are  built  of  wood.  There 
are  41  chemists,  4  foundling  hospitals,  6  charitable  institu- 
of  frugal  .industry  is,  however,  also  citeil,  “Ceveau,  the  beau  I  tioas,  33  government  and  37  private  printing  offices;  2, .572 
deutelf,"*  a  master  sawyer.  Ceveau  is  a  ver/  powerful  ;  chops,  and  of  these  181  are  milliners  and  dress-makers,  38 
square  built  man;  he  can  shoulder  a  smith’s  anvil  and  bal- ,  confoctioners,  92  taverns,  and  191  bakers.  There  are  4,41 1 
ance  a.  kitchen  poker  on  his  little  finger,  and  bets  that  he  will  street  lamps,  of  which  144  are  lighted  by  gas;  304  police 
floor  a  bear  provided  the  animal  be  muzzled  and  have  mittens  stations,  about  8,000  carriages,  11,000  hackney-coaches,  and 


on  his  paws. 

*  Cevssu,  with  the  baadsome  teeth. 


56,000  horses.” 

’  The  “  A»Ueys”of  the  Frsucb  capital. 


Falsehood  lurka  (lark ’round  the  friends  of  my  youth,  To  a  bo  -  som  all  guileless  I’ll  flee 


SECONB  VERSK. 

\Vhen  the  Soul’s  Bark,  dismantled  and  weak. 

Is  toss’d  on  Life’s  treacherous  tide — 

I  will  leave  the  dark  world,  for  a  season,  and  seek 
A  haven  of  peace  by  thy  side  : 

In  the  struggle  I  wage  for  an  early-sought  fame, 
Thine  eye  still  my  beacon  shall  be ; 

And  if  Fortune  award  me  a  glorious  name, 

Oh,  Dearest !  I  ’II  bring  it  to  thee. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  MUSIC.  i 

There  are  few  who  have  not  felt  the  charms  of  music,  and 
acknowledged  its  expressions  to  be  intelligible  to  the  heart. — 
It  is  the  language  of  delightful  sensations,  which  is  far  more 
eloquent  than  that  of  words;  it  breathes  into  the  ear  the 
clearest  intimations ;  but  how  it  was  learned,  to  what  origin 
we  owe  it,  or  what  is  the  definite  meaning  to  he  aftixed  to 
some  of  its  most  affecting  strains,  we  know  not. 

We  plainly  feel  that  music  gently  touches  and  agitates  the  j 
agreeable  and  snblime  passions ;  that  it  wraps  us  in  melan- 
choly  and  elevates  us  with  joy;  that  it  dissolves  and  inflames;  | 
that  it  melts  us  in  tenderness  and  rouses  to  rage;  but  its  > 
strokes  are  so  fine  and  delicate,  that,  as  in  a  tragedy,  even  the 
passions  that  wound,  please.  Its  sorrows  are  charming,  and 
its  rage  heroic  and  delightful ;  as  people  feel  the  particular 
passions  with  different  degrees  of  foree,  their  taste  for  harmo¬ 
ny  must  proportionably  vary.  Music  then  is  a  language  di- 
lected  to  the  passions ;  but  the  rudest  of  these  put  on  a  new 
nature,  and  b^ome  pleasing  in  harmony :  let  me  also  add, 
that  it  awakens  some  passions  which  we  do  not  perceive  in 
ordinary  life.  The  most  elevated  sensation  of  music  arises 
from  a  confused  perception  of  ideal  or  visionary  beauty  and 
rapture,  which  is  sufficiently  distinguishable  to  fire  the  ima¬ 
gination,  but  not  clear  enough  to  bt*come  an  object  of  know- 
edge.  This  sliadowy  beauty  the  mind  attempts,  with  a  lan¬ 
guishing  euriosity,  to  collect  into  a  distinct  object  of  view 
and  comprehension;  but  it  fades  and  escapes,  like  the  dis-  i 
solving  ideas  of  a  delightful  dream,  that  are  neither  within  tlie  I 
reach  of  memory,  nor  yet  totally  fled.  The  noblest  charm  of  1 
music,  then,  though  real  and  affecting,  seems  too  confased  and 
fluid  to  be  collected  into  a  distinct  idea.  Melody  is  always  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  crowd,  but  almost  always  mistaken  by  musi¬ 
cians,  who  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  servile  followers  of  the 
taste  of  tlie  day ;  who,  having  expended  much  time  and  pains  on 
the  mere  mechanical  and  practical  part,  are  induced  to  lay  too 
great  a  stress  on  those  dexterities  of  hand,  which  have  no  real 
value,  except  as  they  serve  to  produce  sounds,  or  collections 
of  sound,  which  move  the  passions.  The  present  taste  for 
tnusie  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  rage  for  tragi-come- 
dy,  which  about  a  century  ago  gained  so  much  ground  upon 
the  stage.  The  musicians  of  the  present  day  are  charmed  at 
the  strange  union  they  form  between  the  grave  and  the  fantas¬ 
tic,  and  at  the  surprising  transitions  they  make  to  the  wildest 
extremes ;  while  every  hearer  who  has  the  least  remainder  of 
the  taste  of  nature  left,  must  be  shocked  at  the  strange  jargon. 

If  the  same  taste  prevailed  in  painting,  we  should  soon  find 
the  monster  of  Horace  realized  on  convass ;  we  should  see 
the  woman  s  head,  the  horse’s  body,  and  the  fish’s  tail  united 
by  soft  graduations,  and  set  off  in  the  most  imposing  manner. 
Musicians  should  take  particular  care  to  preserve  in  its  full 
vigor  and  sensibility  their  original,  natural  taste,  which  alone 
can  feel  end  discover  the  true  beauty  of  music. 

If  Shaksperc,  Milton,  or  Dryden,  had  been  born  with  the  I 
same  genius  and  inspiration  for  mask  as  for  poetry,  and  had 
passed  through  the  practical  part  without  emrrupting  the  natur¬ 
al  taste,  or  blending  with  it  prepossession  in  favor  of  those 
sleights  of  hand  and  curious  dexterities  of  which  our  musici¬ 
ans  are  so  ambitious,  then  would  their  notes  have  been  tuned 
to  passions  and  to  sentiments  as  natural  and  expressive  as  the 
tones  and  modulations  of  the  voice  in  elot^uent  discourse.  No 
great  difference  would  be  found  lietween  the  music  and  the 
thought ;  the  hearers  would  only  think  impetuously,  and  the 
effect  of  the  music  would  bo  to  impart  to  the  ideas  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  violence,  and  give  a  divine  impulse  to  the  mind.  Any 
person  conversant  with  the  classsic  poets,  sees  instantly  that 
the  passionate  power  of  the  music  1  sjieak  of  was  perfectly 
uuderstood  and  practised  by  the  ancients;  that  the  muses 
of  the  Greeks  always  sung,  and  that  their  song  was  the  echo 
of  the  subject  which  swelled  tlieir  poetry  into  enthusiasm  and 
rapture.  It  were  devoutedly  to  be  wished  that  the  Grecian 
taste  fur  impassioned  music  could  be  once  more  restored,  to 
the  delight  aud  wonder  of  mankind.  But  as,  from  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  things,  and  the  force  of  fashio'n,  we  can  scarcely  hope 
in  our  time  to  rescue  the  sacred  lyre,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  genius — all  tliat  can  be  done  is  to  try  and  reclaim 
musicians  to  their  own  natural  feeling  of  harmony;  to  incul-  j 
cate  this  important  truth,  that  the  genuine  emotions  of  music  i 
are  not  to  be  found  in  compositions  of  a  labored,  fantastic,  | 
and  surprising  kind,  but  rather  in  those  pieces  that  are  the  j 
growth  of  a  native,  simple,  and  unviiiated  tasto.  Such  emo¬ 
tions  are  discoverable  in  tlie  swelling  sounds  that  wrap  us  in 
imaginary  grandeur ;  in  those  plaintive  notes  that  make  us  in  | 


love  with  wo;  in  the  tones  that  breathe  the  lover’s  sighs  and 
agitate  the  breast  with  gentle  pain;  in  those  noble  impressions 
that  coil  up  the  courage  and  fury  of  the  soul,  or  that  lull  it  in 
conlused  visions  of  joy  :  in  a  word,  in  those  affesiing  strains 
that  find  their  way  te  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart—” 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  mat  lie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 


STANZAS. 

BY  THE  LATE  WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAEO. 

The  lady  of  hit  love,  ob,  she  was  changed. 

As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul !  Byron. 

Go  thou,  while  in  thy  soul,  and  fill  a  throne 
Of  innocence  and  purity,  in  Heaven !  Fori. 

I  know  that  it  must  be, 

Yea!  thou  art  changed— all  worshipped  as  thou  art— 
Mourned  as  thou  shall  be !  Sickness  of  the  heart 
Hath  done  its  work  on  thee  ! 

Thy  dim  eyes  tell  a  tale, 

A  piteous  tale,  of  vigils ;  and  the  trace 
Of  bitter  tears  is  on  tliy  beauteous  face. 

Beauteous,  and  yet  so  pale  ! 

Changed  love !  but  not  alone ! 

I  am  not  what  they  think  me ;  though  my  cheek 
Wear  but  its  last  year’s  furrow,  though  1  speak 
Thus  in  my  natural  tone. 

The  temple  of  my  youth 
Was  strong  in  moral  purpose :  o»ce  I  felt 
The  glory  of  philosophy,  and  knelt 
In  the  pure  shrine  of  truth. 

I  went  into  the  storm. 

And  mocked  the  billows  of  the  tossing  sea; 

I  said  to  Fate,  “  What  wilt  thou  do  to  me  ? 

I  have  not  harmed  a  worm !” 

Vainly  the  heart  is  steeled 
In  Wisdom’s  armor;  let  her  burn  her  books  ! 

I  look  upon  them  as  the  soldier  looks 
Upon  his  cloven  shield. 

Virtue  and  Virtue’s  rest. 

How  have  they  perished  !  Through  my  onward  course 
Repentance  dogs  my  footsteps  I  black  Remorse 
Is  my  familiar  guest ! 

The  glory  and  the  glow 
Of  the  world’s  loveliness  have  passed  away  ; 

And  Fate  hath  little  te  inflict,  to-day. 

And  nothing  to  bestow  ! 

Is  not  the  damning  line 
Of  guilt  and  grief  engraven  on  me  now  1 
And  the  fierce  passion  which  hath  scathed  thy  brow, 
Flatli  it  not  blasted  mine  ? 

No  matter!  I  will  turn 

To  the  straight  path  of  duty;  I  have  wrough*^, 

At  last,  my  wayward  spirit  to  be  taught 
What  it  hath  yet  to  learn. 

Labor  shall  be  my  lot ; 

My  kindred  shall  be  jeyful  in  my  praise ; 

Aud  Fame  shall  twine  fur  mo,  in  after  days, 

A  wreath  I  covet  not. 

And  if  I  canilut  make. 

Dearest !  thy  hope  my  hope,  thy  trust  my  trust, 

Yet  will  I  study  to  bo' good,  and  just, 

And  blameless,  fur  thy  sake. 

Thou  may’st  have  comfort  yet ! 

Whate’er  the  source  from  which  those  waters  glide, 
Thou  hast  found  healing  mercy  in  their  tide ; 

Be  happy  and  forget ! 

Forget  me— and  farewell  1 
But  suy  not  that  in  me  new  hopes  and  fears. 

Or  absence,  or  the  lapse  of  gradual  years. 

Will  break  thy  memory’s  spell ! 

Indelibly,  within. 

All  I  have  lost  is  written ;  and  the  theme 
Which  Silence  whispers  to  my  thoughts  and  dreams 
Is  sorrow  still — and  sin! 
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THK  DEAD  MAN  OF  ST.  ANNE’S  CHAPEL. 


k  ckiminal  story. ...in  four  parts. 


PART  1....THE  SEARCH. 


On  the  top  of  an  eminence  forming  the  outskirts  of  a  moun¬ 
tainous  and  woody  region  in  the  south  of  Germany,  stands  a 
small  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  rarely  visited  except  by 
passing  peasants,  or  on  the  festivals  of  the  Saints  or  other 
holidays,  when  crowds  of  pilgrims  ai-e  in  the  habit  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  it.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  1816, 
a  peasant  from  a  village  at  some  distance  was  ascending  the 
narrow  footpath  leading  to  the  chapel.  His  little  boy,  who 
accompanied  him,  had  run  on  before.  As  he  reached  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  the  chapel,  the  child  turned  Sack 
with  breathless  haste,  and  in  accents  of  terror  urged  his  father 
to  advance.  The  old  man  hastened  forward  in  alarm;  and  his 
first  glance,  as  he  reached  the  level  of  the  chapel,  rested  upon 
a  corpse.  Steeped  in  blood,  and  stripped  to  the  shirt,  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  covered  with  long,  loose,  and  light- 
colored  pantaloons,  covering  boots  with  spurs — theie  lay  upon 
the  steps  of  the  chapel  the  body  of  a  well-shaped  young  man : 
his  right  hand  rested  on  his  breast,  and  on  his  finger  sparkled 
a  heavy  gold  seal-ring. 

The  peasant  instantly  dispatched  the  boy  to  the  nearest  vil¬ 
lage  to  communicate  the  discovery,  while  he  himself  remained 
by  the  body.  It  struck  him  as  singular,  that  so  little  blood 
should  be  found  beside  it.  If  a  murder  had  taken  place,  this 
surely  had  not  been  the  spot  where  it  had  been  perpetrated. 
The  trace  of  footsteps,  still  visible,  though  evidently  artificially 
obliterated,  pointed  sideways  into  the  wood,  above  which,  at 
some  distance,  rose  a  rugged  and  lofty  peak  of  rock  called  the 
Raubstein,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  fragments  of  an  old 
building  were  still  visible,  to  which  the  usual  traditionary  tales 
of  superstitious  terror  were  attached.  The  direction  which 
the  inquiry  was  likely  to  take  was  quite  sufficient  to  deter  the 
peasant  from  further  investigation,  till  the  arrival  of  the  juge 
de  paix  and  the  surgeon  of  the  village,  who,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  tribe  of  those  idlers  who  are  always  in  attendance 
on  such  occasions,  soon  after  made  their  appearance. 

The  body  was  examined,  on  which  slight  symptoms  of  in¬ 
cipient  decay  were  already  perceptible.  Under  the  shirt  a 
parti-colored  bandage,  apparently  the  fragment  of  a  woman’s 
shawl,  was  found  carefully  wrapped  around  the  breast.  Be¬ 
neath  it,  and  on  the  left  breast,  lay  a  second  roll  of  cloth,  ad¬ 
hering  closely  to  the  body  by  means  of  coagulated  blood,  and 
covering  a  broad  and  deep  wound  penetrating  to  the  heart,  ^ 
and  evidently  inflicted  with  a  sharp  two-edgi^  instrument,  ! 
apparently  a  knife.  The  dissection  of  the  body  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  death  had  taken  place  after  indulgence  in  wine, 
and  probably  to  excess. 

While  the  examination  was  proceeding,  one  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  who  had  followed  the  trace  of  the  footsteps  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Raubstein,  returned  and  announced  to  thejudge 
that  the  crime  had  undoubtedly  been  committed  within  the 
rained  building  on  the  summit.  The  judge,  the  physician,  and 
the  spectators  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot,  which  ail  ap¬ 
pearances  indicated  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
Blood  besmeared  the  floor  and  was  sprinkled  along  the  walls ; 
round  about  lay  the  remains  of  a  recent  meal ;  crusts  of  bread, 
parings  of  fruit,  and  the  remains  of  a  brohen  bottle,  in  which 
some  drops  of  a  sweet  and  heavy  wine  were  still  left. 

The  trace*  of  footsteps  leading  from  the  chapel  towards  the 
ruin  were  indistinct,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  leading  from 
the  ruin  towards  the  highroad  to  Hilgenberg,  they  were  plainly 
discernible  ;  not  far  from  the  building  was  found  another  stripe 
of  the  same  parti-colored  silk  which  was  wrapped  round  the 
body,  and  deeper  in  the  underwood,  suspended  on  a  low  bush, 
a  woman’s  long  glove,  of  Dani$k  leather,  finely  wrought  and 
quite  new,  bu*  stained  with  some  dark  spots  in  which  the  phy¬ 
sician  recogniied  the  appearance  of  blood.  By  degrees  the 
footprints  became  less  distinct,  and  were  at  last  lost  in  the 
beaten  highway  leading  to  Hilgenberg. 

In  the  hope  that  it  might  leod  to  a  recognition,  the  specta¬ 
tors  who  thronged  to  the  spot  were  allowed  to  view  the  corpse 
without  impediment.  The  examination,  however,  led  to  no 
result,  and  with  the  approach  of  evening  the  body  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the  churchyard  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  village  of  Hoffstede. 
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j  Next  morning,  however,  the  landlord  of  a  small  forest  ian 
i  at  a  little  distance  made  his  appearance  before  the  judge,  who 
I  had  seen  the  dead  man  the  evening  before  after  the  body  had 
j  been  put  into  the  coflin.  He  had  recognixed  in  him  a  stranger 
who  had  lodged  in  his  house  the  night  before  the  24th  Ao- 
I  gust,  and  hud  left  it  early  that  morning.  Of  his  name,  his 
j  rank,  his  former  residence,  or  his  destination,  he  was  ignorant. 

;  His  own  conjecture — which,  however,  rested  on  nothing 
•  more  conclusive  than  that  the  deceased  wore  biiots  and  spur^— 

I  was,  that  he  was  an  officer  of  s<nne  of  the  corps  which  were 
j  cantoned  in  the  neighborhood.  Being  urged  still  farther 
to  describe  any  other  articles  of  dress  belonging  to  the 
stranger,  the  landlord  mentioned  a  gold  watch  with  a  chain 
I  and  key.  a  red  pocket  book,  a  green  silk  doable  purse  which 
j  he  had  put  in  the  landlord’s  hand  before  going  to  sleep,  and 
I  had  received  from  him  again  next  morning;  and  two  rings, 
one  of  which  was  a  seal-ring,  the  other  a  slender  hoop-ring. 
The  seal-ring  which  had  been  found  upon  tho  finger  of  the 
deceased  being  shown  to  him,  was  reewgnixud  by  him  as  that 
which  had  been  worn  by  his  guest, 

I  For  some  time  no  further  clue  was  found,  either  to  the  per- 
j  son  of  the  victim  or  the  cause  ef  his  death,  though  the  inves¬ 
tigation  was  actively  pursued  by  the  Ober-Proctir€Uor*  of  the 
criminal  tribunal,  which  then  held  its  sittings  at  Hainburg.— ’ 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  November,  however,  a  commu¬ 
nication  was  made  to  the  tribunal  from  the  president  of  the 

police  of  the  department  of  K - ,  to  this  eflect :  That  a 

certain  Herr  Von  Breisach,  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  province 
of  B  ,  who  had  for  some  time  resided  as  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  at  K - ,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  making  excursions 

from  thence — sometimes  for  days  at  a  time— into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  had  disappeared  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  had 
never  returned.  His  housekeeper,  who,  alarmed  at  his  ab¬ 
sence,  had  made  application  to  the  police,  was  now  summoned 
to  Hainburg,  and  from  her  infonnation  there  seemed  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  deceased  and  Von  Breisach  were  the 
same  person.  She  came  accompanied  by  an  invalid  soldier 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  Breisach,  and 
who  at  once  recognized  the  boots  as  having  frequently  passed 
through  his  hands.  Both  of  them,  of  their  own  accord,  par¬ 
ticularized  the  gold  watch  and  »he  two  rings  of  which  the 
landlord  had  spoken  :  though  they  could  not  absolutely  iden¬ 
tify  the  seal-ring,  they  thought  it  the  same  which  their  master 
had  worn ;  the  other  ring  they  described  as  a  plain  one,  re¬ 
sembling  a  marriage-ring. 

The  accounts  given  by  them  and  others  as  to  the  habits  of 
Breisach  were  far  from  favorable.  He  had  led  a  retired,  but, 

as  it  appeared,  discreditable  life  in  K - .  Report  spoke  of 

his  connection  with  an  actress  of  that  theatre,  a  connection 
which  had  abruptly  terminated  some  time  before  his  disap¬ 
pearance  ;  the  actress  had  afterwards  quitted  the  town— for 
what  quarter  was  unknown. 

Promising  as  theseexplanations  at  first  sight  appeared,  they 
were  not  found  materially  to  advance  the  inquiry.  Who  was 
this  Herr  Von  Breisach  7  The  name  was  to'ally  unknown  in 
the  district;  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  registers  of 
nobility;  the  arms  upon  the  seal-ring,  though  shown  to  many, 
were  not  recognised  by  any  one ;  both  name  and  arms  might 
be  the  mere  assumption  of  an  adventurer. 

A  fortunate  chance,  however,  removed  the  difficulty  which 
had  baffled  inquiry.  The  name  of  Breisach  happening  to  be 
mentioMod  in  a  private  circle,  in  the  presence  of  an  ex-diplo¬ 
matist  distinguished  for  bis  skill  in  heraldry,  be  remarked 
that  there  might  be  a  misuke  in  the  writing  of  the  name  ; 
that  he  knew  a  noble  family  of  the  name  of  Preussucb,  and 
was  himself  in  possession  of  their  coat  of  arms.  The  remark 
was  communicated  to  the  official  persons  who  were  engaged 
in  the  inquiry,  and  the  stranger  was  requested  to  exhibit  to 
them  the  arms  of  the  noble  family  to  which  be  had  alluded. 
They  corresponded  in  the  minutest  particularb  with  those  en¬ 
graved  upon  the  seal-rings. 

One  branch  of  this  family  it  appeared  was  settled  in  the 
province  of  B - ,  the  alleged  birthplace,  it  may  be  recol¬ 

lected,  of  the  personagp  who,  toward  the  close  of  August, 
had  disappeared  from  K - . 

The  Ober-Procurator  immediately  put  himself  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  government  of  that  province,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  written  answer  was  received  from  a  Ferdinand  Von 
Preussacb,  who  announced  himself  as  the  second  son  of  the 
old  Baron  Anselm  Von  Preussach,  proprietor  of  an  entailed 
estate  in  that  quarter. 

*  PabUc  Prosesator, 
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The  eldett  ton,  Hermann,  had  gone  abroad  about  two  | 
yean  before,  and  for  a  considerable  time  past  the  family  knew  ! 
nothing  at  to  hit  n*tidence.  I 

“  Every  thing,”  continued  Ferdinand  Von  Preuttach,  “  every  ! 
thing  iadicatet  that  the  deceated  it  my  brother  Hermann. — 

The  family  are  deeply  interested  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  | 
truth.  I  am  the  next  heir  to  the  family  estates ;  for  my  bro-  ! 
tber  left  but  a  single  daughter,  the  fruit  of  his  short  marriage.  I 
I  shall  preeent  m)self  personally  before  the  court,  and  afford  '{ 
every  information  which  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  this  mel¬ 
ancholy  event.”  I 

In  January,  1817,  Ferdinand  appeared  in  Hainburg.  He 
read  the  documents  which  contained  the  results  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations  which  had  taken  place  :  and  expressed  his  unhesi¬ 
tating  conviction  ftbat  the  dead  man  was  his  brother  Her¬ 
mann.  He  applied  to  the  court  fur  an  attestation  of  Her¬ 
mann’s  death,  which  would  open  the  succession  to  him  on  his 
father’s  death— an  event  which  be  regretted  to  think  could 
not  be  far  distant ;  but  lie  was  given  to  understand  that,  how¬ 
ever  little  doubt  they  might  entertain  as  to  bis  testimony,  the 
evidence  ef  a  single  witness,  and  that  too  the  person  most  in¬ 
terested  in  establishing  the  death,  would  not  justify  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  an  official  certiticate  to  that  effect.  He  was  advised  to 
place  bis  case  in  the  hands  of  an  advocate  of  the  court,  and 
ns  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  his  end,  in  the  event  of  any 
olue  being  found  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  to  appear  in 
the  criminal  proceedings  for  his  interest  as  private  com- 
plainer. 

Ferdinand  accepted  this  advice,  and  chose  for  his  counsel 
the  advocate  Senkenberg,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  activity, 
whose  local  knowledge  and  numerous  personal  relations  in 
the  district,  peculiarly  Btted  him  to  advance  the  views  of  his 
client.  The  importance  of  the  task  assigned  to  him,  and  the 
rank  of  his  employer,  concurred  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the 
advocate. 

Whether  it  was  awing  to  chance,  or  that  the  exertions  of 
one  personally  interested  were  more  effective  than  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  police,  certain  it  is  that,  with  the  appearance  of 
Ferdinand,  light  began  to  be  tluown  on  several  points  which, 
but  for  his  activity,  might  either  have  remained  undiscovered, 
or  at  least  their  bearing  upon  the  ease  but  imperfectly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Ferdinand’s  6rst  visit  was  to  K - ,  the  last  residence  of 

his  brotlier.  After  some  hesitation,  the  effecu  belonging  io 
the  deceased  were  removed  from  the  place  where  they  had 
been  sealed  up,  and  exhibited  to  him.  He  examined  with 
eagerness  every  paper  that  might  help  to  throw  light  upon  his 
brother’s  fate.  Amongst  others,  a  page  of  paper  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  came  into  his  hands ;  the  address  was  torn  away, 
but  the  contents,  which  were  in  French,  and  written  in  a  deU- 
cate  hand,  seemed  important.  We  quote  it  as  k  stood,  with 
its  characieristic  orthography. 

“  Je vous  accorde  cette  entrevue  pourvu  qu’elle  soye  decisive. 
Vos  menaaces  nc  pourrant  jamais  m’epouvanter,  je  saurais 
Bie  defendre  moryennaut  les  armes  lesquelles  me  preteront 
I’bonneur  et  la  vertue.  Voicimademiere.  La  corespondance 
Mgrete  ne  pent  se  continuer. 

<•BI.cc.Sl  JuiU.  A.”* 

Freussach  communicated  the  document  thus  found  to  the 
Ober-Procuiator,  (public  prosecutor)  to  whom  be  at  the  same 
time  stated  the  View  he  entertained  as  to  its  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

“The  tribunal,”  he  observed,  “had  hitherto  gone  on  the 
idea  of  robbery.  Such  had  never  been  his  belief.  Any  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  might  seem  to  countenance  such  a  notion 
were  the  result  of  artificial  contrivance  to  disguise  the  trutn. 
The  hand  that  dealt  the  blow,  he  was  persuaded,  was  a  wo¬ 
man’s.  Several  passages  in  the  precognitions  alluded  to  a 
woman’s  having  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chapel 
about  the  time  in  question ;  fragments  of  a  shawl  had  IxMsn 
wrapped  round  the  body ;  a  woman’s  glove  found  in  the  ncigh- 
borh(^;  the  handwnting  of  the  letter  of  21st  July  was  de¬ 
cidedly  that  of  a  woman;  it  spoke  of  a  decisive  interview; 
the  interview  had  taken  place  near  the  chapel,  too  decisive 
unfortunately  fur  the  deceased. 

“  1  would  not  willingly  cast  suspicion  on  the  innocent,”  he 
proceeded;  “  but  1  cannot  disguise  what  no  stranger  can  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  as  myself.  Sensual  and  unbridled  pas¬ 
sion  was  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  my  otherwise 

•  ”  I  grant  jron  this  interview  on  oondition  that  It  be  decisive.  Your 
tarwts  will  never  terrify  me.  1  can  defend  myself  with  the  weapons 
with  which  honor  and  virtue  will  supply  me.  This  is  mv  last.  The 
secret  correspondence  must  terminate.” 


estimable  brother.  This  was  the  cause  of  separation  after 
his  short  marriage  ;  his  excesses  afterward,  when  he  was  left 
without  control,  involved  him  in  difficulties  which  had  more 

than  once  threatened  a  tragic  termination.  In  K - ,  report 

spoke  of  his  connection  with  an  opera  dancei,  who  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  thence  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  point  as 
to  the  presence  of  a  woman  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  scene 
of  action  aliout  the  time  of  the  murder,  ought  to  be  more  nar¬ 
rowly  inquired  into.” 

The  Ober-Procurator  was  struck  with  the  justice  of  some 
of  these  observations.  The  inquiry  at  which  Feidinand 
pointed  was  resumed,  and  the  follewing  additional  particulars 
I  were  the  result.  They  related  to  the  24th  of  August,  the  day 
on  the  morning  of  which  the  deceased  had  left  the  forest  inn, 
and  which  the  witnesses  were  enabled  to  recollect,  as  being 
the  birth- lay  of  one  of  the  reigning  princesses,  which  had 
been  celebrated  by  fetes  in  the  neighboring  villages. 

A  Swiss  youth  of  twenty,  but  of  weak  intellect,  who  had 
occasion  to  ascend  the  path  leading  to  the  Raubsiein  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  wood  for  the  village  bonfire,  early  in  the 
forenoon,  had  seen  a  man  and  woman  at  some  distance  before 
him  in  the  wood;  the  man  in  the  dress  of  a  Jager,  the  woman 
in  a  particolored  gown  with  a  straw  hat  and  parasol.  The 
particular  colors  he  could  not  describe.  They  disappeared 
among  the  underwood.  He  caught  sight  of  them  only  once 
more.  They  were  then  close  to  the  Raubstein,  behind  one  of 
the  projections  of  whieb  they  were  soon  concealed. 

The  information  given  by  the  bath-keeper  at  Schlingin,  a 
small  village  almost  connecting  with  the  out  skirts  of  the  wa¬ 
tt  ring-place  of  Hilgenberg,  was  more  distinct  and  important. 
About  noon  a  lady,  finely  dressed,  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
pleasing  countenance,  but  pale  and  worn  out,  with  dark  hair 
falling  down  in  curls,  entered  their  house,  and  begged  the 
bath-keeper  to  dress  a  wound  on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand, 
which  she  held  covered  with  a  handkerchief.  The  bath- 
keeper  dressed  and  bound  up  the  wound,  which  was  broad 
but  not  deep,  and  apparently  caused  by  a  sharp  instrument; 
and  his  wife,  at  the  stranger’s  request,  furnished  her  with  a 
clean  handkerchief.  The  lady  placed  a  ducat  in  his  hand, 
and  hastily  retired.  At  the  garden-gate  she  was  received  by 
an  old  man  in  the  garb  of  a  woodman,  in  company  with  whom 
she  took  the  path  towards  Hilgenberg. 

A  neighbor  who,  from  behind  the  hedge  of  his  garden,  ha'd 
witness^  the  interview  between  the  lady  and  her  guide,  be¬ 
fore  she  entered  the  bath-keeper's  house,  described  her  as 
expressing,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  the  deepest  anxiety  and 
alarm  ;  to  which  ke  heard  the  old  woodman  distinctly  reply  : 

“  God  in  Heaven  !  be  calm.  Weeping  will  not  bring  him  to 
life  again — with  me  you  are  safe.  1  shall  be  silent — silent  as 
the  grave!” 

The  dress  of  the  lady,  according  to  their  recollection,  was 
a  green  silk  gown,  a  straw  hat  with  flowers,  and  a  parasol  of 
light  colored  ailk. 

Freussach  was  well  satisfied  with  the  resultof  these  enquiries. 

“  We  shall  have  light  soon,”  said  he  to  Senkenberg.  “The 
glove  is  a  strong  piece  of  evidence.  It  is  clear  the  wounded 
lady  must  have  lost  it.  It  is  for  the  right  hand.  We  have  the 
glove,  we  shall  have  the  hand  presently.” 

The  active  Senkenberg  again  set  tl;ie  police  in  motion.  He 
procured  a  description  of  the  suspected  opera  dancer ;  which, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  suited  tolerably  well  with  the  des¬ 
cription  given  by  the  bath-keeper  and  his  wife.  At  last  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  her  place  of  residence.  But  the 
anticipations  of  Pieussach  were  nut  in  this  instance  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  The  opera-dancer  was  in  a  condition  to  establish  an  un¬ 
questionable  alibi.  Her  passports  and  certificates  were  com¬ 
pletely  en  regie  :  she  was  proved  to  liave  left  K -  by  the 

middle  of  July,  and  to  have  never  been  in  that  neighborhood 
since. 

The  glove,  which  she  had  been  requested  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  to  put  on,  was  found  to  be  far  too  small  for  her 
hand.  It  was  with  difficulty  indeed  that  it  could  be  drawn  off 
without  tearing.  But  in  doing  so  a  circumstance  came  to 
light  which  showed  that  the  investigations  bad  not  been  made 
with  such  minuteness  but  that  more  might  yet  be  discovered. 
In  removing  the  glove  it  was  turned  inside  out,  and  close  to 
the  sleeve  was  discovered  a  name  stamped  upon  the  leather — 
Wilh:  T.  .  ffe.  The  intermediate  letters  were  illegible. 

Attention  was  now,  of  course,  directed  to  the  discovery  of 
the  person  whose  name  was  thus  stamped  upon  the  glove.-— 
The  name  might  be  that  of  the  proprietor,  or  it  might  be  that 
of  the  maker  of  the  glove  ;  but  even  in  this  last  case,  in  might 
lead  to  farther  discoveries.  With  this  view  the  glove  was  put 
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upon  the  band  of  a  confidential  agent  of  the  police,  for  the 
purpow  of  making  farther  enquiry  among  the  dealers  in  such 
articles  as  to  the  name. 

Meantime  a  singular  circumstance  occurred.  The  festival 
of  St.  Anne  was  at  hand,  and  the  clergyman  of  Hoffstedc,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  usual  custom,  had  gone  up  to  remove  from  the 
little  chapel  the  ofterings  which  had  been  deposited  during  the 
year  in  the  poor’s  chest.  The  box  on  this  occasion  contained 
an  unexpected  addition — a  green  purse,  damp  and  mouldy  as 
if  it  had  lain  there  for  some  time,  containing  a  good  many 
silver  and  goM  coins.  A  strip  of  paper  was  fastened  to  the 
purse,  on  which  was  written  in  pencil,  and  apparently  in  a  dis¬ 
guised  hand,  with  large  and  straggling  characters,  the  words 
3m.y  1^0  dead  as  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic.  God  will 
reward  you.” 

The  clergyman  communicated  the  fact  to  the  authorities  ; 
they  recollected  the  statement  of  the  landlord  as  to  the  purse 
belonging  to  his  guest;  he  was  again  summoned,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  purse  now  shown  to  him  closely  resembled 
that  worn  by  the  stranger. 

‘*1  saw  from  the  first,”  observed  Preussach,  when  this  new 
circumstance  was  made  known  to  him,  that  robbery  was 
out  of  the  question;  gold  and  silver  no  robber  could  cast  aside 
Some  other  passion,  jealousy  perhaps,  or  revenge  for  disap¬ 
pointed  love,  guided  the  murderer’s  hand  ;  remorse  followed 
the  act;  the  same  hand  which  dealt  the  blow  was  now  em¬ 
ployed  to  obtain  Christian  burial  for  the  victim ;  and  these 
lines  were  assuredly  written  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
found  at  the  same  time  with  the  body.” 

In  the  mean  time,  letters  from  home  arrived  which  obliged 
Preussach  for  some  time  to  leave  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry  in  Senkenberg’s  hands.  Decisive  steps  had  now 
become  urgently  necessary  with  regard  to  the  civil  conse- 

Suences  of  Hermann’s  death ;  fur  the  old  baron  was  visibly 
roppingintu  the  grave.  Ferdinand  was  advised  to  repair  in 
person  to  the  capital,  where  it  was  thought  likely  that  his  per¬ 
sonal  influence  with  the  central  power  might  remove  those 
obstacles  to  the  obtaining  a  formal  judicial  recognition  of  | 
Hermann’s  death,  which  in  the  provincial  court  were  found  to  ; 
be  insurmountable.  In  this  object  at  least — however  little  ; 
cordiality  otherwise  subsisted  between  tlte  families — he  was  | 
likely  to  be  assisted  by  the  relations  of  Hermann’s  wife;  since,  | 
upon  the  death  of  Hermann  being  ascertained,  the  widow  I 
would  step  into  the  enjoyment  of  an  annual  income  from  the  | 
estate,  considerably  exceeding  the  allowance  which  had  been  i 
made  to  her  after  her  separation.  j 

The  idea  of  this  renewed  intercourse,  however,  with  a  fa¬ 
mily  with  whom,  since  the  separation,  now  three  years  past, 
he  had  had  no  communication,  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  I 
Ferdinand.  His  sister-in-law  he  had  never  liked,  and  the 
stern  obstinacy  of  her  father.  Colonel  Siegfeld,  who  bad  steadi¬ 
ly  repulsed  every  attempt  made  by  Hermann  towards  a  re- 
conciliation  with  his  wife,  had  sorely  wounded  the  pride  of  the  ' 
house  of  Preussach.  There  remained,  however,  no  alterna-  | 
tive;  and  in  August  1817  Ferdinand  set  out  fur  the  capital. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  announced  himself  at  the  resid-  ’ 
ence  of  Colonel  Siegfeld.  Albertine,  the  widow,  was  not  at  i 
heme ;  his  reception  from  the  colonel  and  his  wife  was  at  first 
of  the  coolest  character.  The  intelligence,  however,  which  j 
he  brought,  produced  an  immediate  change.  The  honorable  ' 
character  of  the  colonel,  and  the  refined  feelings  of  his  wife,  j 
made  them  receive  the  melancholy  tidings  with  that  sympathy  i 
which,  in  noble  minds,  overpowers  every  hostile  feeling.  The  | 
colonel  readily  promised  his  aid  in  promoting  the  object  which  I 
Ferdinand  had  in  view;  and  Preussach  was  about  to  take  his 
leave,  when  Albertine’s  carriage  drove  up  to  the  gate.  The 
mother  had  just  time  to  entreat  him  to  conceal  from  Albertine 
on  the  present  occasion  the  death  of  her  husband,  promising 
to  break  the  matter  to  her  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.. 

Albertine  entered.  She  paused  a  moment  at  the  sight  of 
Ferdinand,  who  was  advancing  respectfully  tonneet  her;  then, 
as  if  suddenly  recognising  him,  she  became  deadly  pale,  stag¬ 
gered  back,  and,  without  a  word  of  salutation,  disappeared  in 
the  anti-reom.  Her  mother  followed  her.  Preussach  felt 
deeply  annoyed  at  this  public  and  unequivocal  indication  of 
dislike — a  feeling  which,  in  his  own  heart,  he  was  conscious 
of  reciprocating;  but  which  at  least,  he  thought,  need  not  be 
manifested  so  very  openly.  He  stood  beibie  the  old  man  silent 
and  confused.  The  colonel  hastened  to  relieve  him  from  his 
embsurrassing  situation,  shook  bands  with  him,  u  if  to  give 
him  a  hint  of  departure,  and  said,  ”  We  shall  see  each  other 
frequently ;  let  us  do  what  we  have  to  do  as  men,  calmly  and 
censiderately.”  He  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  words  **  at 


men,”  and  **  calmly, aa  if  he  felt  annoyed  that  Ferdinand 
should  have  been  a  witness  to  this  recent  display  of  female 
irritability. 

Three  days  aflerwards  the  colonel  relumed  the  visit,  but  the 
intelligence  he  brought  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  succession  to  the  Preussach  estates,  two  courses 
only  were  open ;  either  to  procure  a  formal  judicial  attestation 
of  Hermann’s  death,  proceeding  on  strict  legal  evidence ;  or 
to  go  through  the  form  of  edictul  citation  of  the  deceased ; 
who,  after  the  expiry  of  the  legal  period,  would  be  legally 
held  dead.  This,  however,  would  require  an  interval  of  years, 
and  should  the  old  baron  die  in  the  mean  time,  the  estates 
must  be  put  under  a  provisional  management,  an  arrangement 
which  the  family  naturally  felt  would  be  extn*raely  disagreea¬ 
ble.  The  colonel  had,  with  a  view  to  tlie  interests  of  his 
daughter,  employed  his  utmost  interest  at  court  to  have  the 
proceedings  shortened;  but  had  little  hu(>e  that  the  prince, 
who  entertained  strict  notions  on  such  matters,  would  be  in¬ 
duced  to  interfere  to  obtain  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  law 
in  a  peculiar  case. 

From  the  colonel’s  conversation,  Preussach  farther  gathered 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  her  husband  had  been 
communicated  to  Albertine,  and  tluit  slie  had  been  more  deep¬ 
ly  aflected  by  it  than  her  father  si'emed  willing  to  allow. 

In  the  course  of  the  tedious  procetHlings  and  audiences  of 
ministers  which  the  affair  demanded,  Preussach  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  more  than  once  in  company  with  Albertine.  She 
appeared  in  a  widow’s  dress — a  mark  of  respect  for  the  me¬ 
mory  of  her  late  husband,  fur  which  he  could  not  but  feel  in¬ 
debted  to  her.  Nor,  with  all  the  deep-rooted  dislike  which 
he  felt  for  his  sister-in-law,  could  he  disguise  from  himself  the 
exquisite  beauty  ofher  face  and  form,  attired  in  all  the  bloom 
and  fullness  of  youth,  and  set  off  to  advantage  by  the  mourn¬ 
ing  garb  she  wore;  the  grace  and  elegance  of  her  movements  ; 
or  the  refined  gentleness  ofher  manners,  though  her  bearing 
towards  himself  was  reserved  and  formal. 

In  September  he  received  a  letter  from  Senkenberg.  “  I 
have  a  novelty  in  its  way  to  communicate  to  you,”  the  advo¬ 
cate  wrote,  “  in  regard  to  our  painful  enqtiiry.  Our  well- 
known  glove  has  found  its  fellow — the  left.  It  resembles  the 
blood-spotted  one  us  one  twin  does  another;  the  stamp  is  the 
same,  though  more  legibly  impressed.  The  name^is  Tieffe. 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the  maker ;  but  it 
has  led  to  what  I  have  now  in  a  few  words  to  communicate. 

”  In  the  course  of  his  enquiries  the  police  agent  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  exhibit  the  right  hand  glove  to  a  milliner  here— Mad¬ 
ame  Lax;  one  of  her  customers,  a  lady — Madame  Zeltwach— 
who  had  seen  the  glove  in  her  possession,  and  bad  learned 
that  it  formed  the  subject  of  some  enquiry  by  the  police,  took 
it  up  and  examined  it.  Madame  Lax  must,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  have  mentioned  my  name;  for,  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  Madame  Zeltwach  waited  upon  me,  and 
presented  me  with  its  counterpart,  the  left  hand  glove.  She 
is  intimate,  it  seems,  with  the  farrily  of  the  Protestant  clergy¬ 
man  in  Blumenrode,  about  three  leagues  from  hence.  On  a 
late  visit  there  with  her  daughters,  and  in  the  course  of  some 
cabinet  council  among  the  young  ladies  as  to  matters  of  dress, 
the  second  daughter  of  the  clergyman  happened  accideatally 
to  pull  eut  from  her  drawer  this  left  hand  glove — there  was 
some  jesting  as  to  the  name,  Wilhelmine  Tieffe.  The  nanne 
had  struck  Madame  Zeltwach,  so  that  she  had  immediataly 
recollected  the  incident  when  the  right  haad  glove  was  shown 
to  her  by  Madam  Lax.  She  had  since  pressed  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  daughter  fur  an  explanation  how  she  came  by  it.  Her 
account  is,  that  she  had  received  it  from  the  waiting  woman 
of  a  lady  who  had  been  en  a  visit  to  the  baronial  family  in  the 
neighborhood  the  summer  before. 

”  This  took  place  yesterday.  To-day  the  clergyman— faU 
name  is  Rauch— with  bis  daughter  Adelaide,  appeared  before 
me.  They  were  bath  anxious  and  distressed  at  the  idea  that 
they  might  be  suspected  of  any  unfair  acquisition  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  glove.  I  begged  the  girl  to  tell  me  in  the  minutest 
manner  how  she  came  by  it.  She  told  me,  with  perfect  sin> 
plicity,  that  she  had  it  from  a  third  party.  A  young  widow 
from  the  capital,  a  Madame  Sussfeld,  had  been  long  on  a  visit 
at  the  house  of  Baron  Kettler,  in  the  inamediate  neighborhood 
of  the  parsonage :  Adelaide,  who  bad  a  turn  for  music,  had 
occasionally  played  with  the  lady,  and  had  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  waiting-woman.  On  Madame  Sussfekl’s  de¬ 
parture,  Adelaide  had  assisted  the  attendant  in  some  of  her 
preparations :  in  a  small  dressing-box,  among  other  odds  and 
ends,  lay  this  single  new  glove,  which  the  waiting-wontan,  nut 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  talks  with  bar,  as  its  feUoer  was 
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wanting,  had  thrown  upon  the  floor.  Adelaide,  pleased  with 
the  floeness  of  the  work,  had  taken  it  up,  and  »aid,  in  jest, 
■he  would  keep  it  as  a  remembrance — which  she  had  done. 

**  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  stery,  both  because  Madem¬ 
oiselle  Rauch  is  a  girl  of  good  character,  and  also  because 
some  things  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  your  unfortunate 
brother  had  some  connection  with  Blumenrode. 

“  Under  the  apocryphal  French  letter  found  at  K - , 

you  well  remember  the  letters  Bl - ,  and  an  A.  Strangely 

enough,  however,  the  Christian  name  of  the  waiting-w'oman, 
to  whom  the  glove  belonged,  was  Agatha,  her  surname  Roger. 
An  A  and  a  French  name.  She  is  described  to  me  as  tail 
and  slender,  (Adelaide  is  neither.)  As  to  the  lady,  I  have 
learned  nothing  more  that  she  was  a  young  widow,  af  high 
connections,  and  resident  at  court. 

“  You  have  often  manifested,  in  this  melancholy  investiga¬ 
tion,  a  penetration  which  I  readily  acknowledge :  you  are 
possess^  of  information  as  to  your  brother’s  course  of  life, 
with  which  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  Possibly  you 
may  And  the  clue  where  to  me  the  connecting  links  are  wunt- 

ing.” 

Preussach  laid  down  the  letter  with  indifference.— 
Strange!”  he  could  not  help  saying,  ”  that  the  cautions 
Senken^rg  should  attach  such  weight  to  this  discovery.  If 
the  stamp  be  hut  the  signature  of  the  Arm,  how  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  glotes,  exactly  resembling  each  other,  must  be 
now  in  circulation  through  the  world  !  1  shall  write  him  to 

that  effect,  after  I  have  paid  my  last  visit  at  the  colonel’s,  on 
the  subject  of  this  wearisome  succession  question.” 


MASTER  HUMPHREY’S  CLOCK.” 

BT  CHABLBS  DtCXENS,  ESS. 

PART  III.  — IV. 

MASTER  HUMPHREY  FROM  HIS  CLOCK-SIDE  IN  THE 
CHIMNEY  CORNER. 

Mr  old  companion  tells  me  it  is  midnight.  The  Are  glows 
brightly,  crackling  with  a  sharp  and  cheerful  sound,  as  if  it 
loved  to  bum.  The  merry  cricket  on  the  hearth  (my  con¬ 
stant  visiter),  this  ruddy  blase,  my  clock,  and  I,  seem  to  share 
the  world  among  us,  and  to  be  the  only  things  awake.  The 
wind,  high  and  Iraisterous  but  now,  has  died  away,  and  hoarse¬ 
ly  mutters  in  its  sleep.  I  love  all  times  and  seasons  each  in 
its  turn,  and  am  apt  perhaps  to  think  the  present  one  the  best ; 
but  past  or  coming,  I  always  love  this  peaceful  time  of  night, 
when  long-buried  thoughts,  favored  by  the  gloom  and  silence, 
steal  from  their  graves  smd  haunt  the  scenes  of  faded  happi¬ 
ness  and  hope. 

The  popular  faith  in  ghosts  has  a  remarkable  affinity  with 
the  whole  current  of  our  thoughts  at  such  an  hour  as  this,  and 
seems  to  be  their  necessary  and  natural  consequence.  For 
who  can  wonder  that  man  should  feel  a  vague  belief  in  tales 
of  disembodied  spirits  wandering  through  those  places  which 
they  once  dearly  affected,  when  he  himself,  scarcely  less  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  old  world  than  they,  is  for  ever  lingering  upon 
past  emotions  and  by-gone  times,  and  hovering,  the  ghost  of 
his  former  self,  about  the  places  and  people  that  warmed  his 
heart  of  old  f  It  is  thus  that  I  prowl  around  my  buried  trea¬ 
sure  (though  not  of  gold  or  silver)  and  mourn  my  loss  ;  it  is 
thus  that  I  revisit  the  ashes  of  extinguished  Ares,  and  take  my 
silent  stand  at  old  bedsides.  If  my  spirit  should  ever  glide 
back  to  this  shamber  when  my  body  is  mingled  with  the  dust. 
It  will  but  follow  the  course  it  oRen  took  in  the  old  man’s  life¬ 
time,  and  add  but  one  more  change  to  the  subjects  of  its  con¬ 
templation. 

In  all  my  idle  speculations  I  am  greatly  assisted  by  various 
legends  connected  with  my  venerable  house,  which  are  current 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  scarce 
a  cnpboaid  or  comer  that  has  not  some  dismal  story  of  its 
own.  When  I  Arst  entertained  thoughts  of  becoming  its  tenant 
I  was  assured  that  it  was  haunted  from  roof  to  cellar,  and  1 
believe  the  bad  opinion  in  which  my  neighbors  once  held  me 
had  iu  rise  in  my  not  being  tom  to  pieces  or  at  least  distract- 
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ed  with  terror  on  the  night  I  took  possession ;  in  either  of 
which  cases  I  should  doubtless  have  arrived  by  a  short  cut  at 
the  very  summit  of  popularity. 

But  traditions  and  rumors  all  taken  into  account,  who  so 
abets  me  in  every  fancy  and  chimes  with  my  every  thought, 
as  my  dear  deaf  friend ;  and  how  often  have  I  causa  to  bless 
the  day  that  brought  us  two  together !  Of  all  days  in  the 
year  I  rejoice  I  o  think  that  it  should  have  been  Christmas  Day, 
with  which  from  childhood  we  associate  something  friendly, 
hearty,  and  sincere. 

I  had  walked  out  to  cheer  myself  with  the  happiness  of 
j  others,  and  in  the  little  tokens  of  festivity  and  rej«»icing  of 
which  the  streets  and  houses  present  so  many  on  that  day,  had 
lost  some  hours.  Now  1  stopped  to  look  at  a  merry  party 
hurrying  through  the  snow  on  foot  to  their  place  of  meeting, 
and  now  turned  back  to  see  a  whole  coachful  of  children  safely 
deposited  at  the  welcome  house.  At  one  time,  I  admired  bow 
carefully  the  working  man  carried  the  baby  in  its  gaudy  hat 
and  feathers,  and  how  his  wife,  trudging  patiently  t>n  behind, 
forgot  even  her  care  of  her  guy  clothes  in  exchanging  greet¬ 
ings  with  the  child  as  it  crowed  and  laughed  over  the  father's 
shoulder ;  at  another,  I  pleased  myself  with  some  passing 
scene  of  gallantry  or  courtship,  and  was  glad  to  believe  that 
for  a  season  half  the  world  of  poverty  was  gay. 

As  the  day  closed  in,  1  still  rambled  through  the  streets, 
feeling  a  companionship  in  the  bright  Ares  that  cast  their  warm 
reflection  on  the  windows  as  1  passed,  and  losing  all  sense  of 
niy  own  loneliness  in  imagining  the  sociality  and  kind  fellow¬ 
ship  that  every  where  prevailed.  At  length  I  happened  to 
stop  before  a  tavern,  and  encountering  a  bill  of  fare  in  the 
window,  it  all  at  once  brought  it  into  my  head  to  wonder  what 
kind  of  people  dined  alone  in  Taverns  upon  Christmas  day. 

Solitary  men  are  accustomed,  I  suppose,  unconsciously  to 
look  upon  solitude  at  their  own  peculiar  property.  I  had  sat 
alone  in  my  room  on  many,  many,  anniversaries  of  this  great 
holiday,  and  had  never  regarded  it  but  as  one  of  universal  as¬ 
semblage  and  rejoicing.  1  had  excepted,  and  with  an  aching 
heart,  a  crowd  of  prisoners  and  beggars,  but  these  were  not 
the  men  for  whom  the  tavern  doors  were  open.  Had  they 
any  customers,  or  was  it  a  mere  form  7  A  form,  no  doubt. 

Trying  to  feel  quite  sure  of  this  1  walked  away,  but  before 
I  had  gone  many  paces,  I  stopped  and  looked  back.  There 
was  a  provoking  air  of  business  in  the  lamp  above  the  door, 
which  1  could  not  overcome.  I  began  to  be  afraid  there  might 
be  many  customers — young  men  perhaps  struggling  with  the 
world,  utter  strangers  in  this  great  place,  whose  friends  lived 
at  a  long  distance  off,  and  whose  means  were  too  slender  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  journey.  The  supposition  gave  rise 
to  so  many  distressing  little  pictures  that  in  preference  to  car¬ 
rying  them  home  with  me,  I  determined  to  encounter  the  real¬ 
ities.  So  I  turned,  and  walked  in. 

I  was  at  on«e  glad  and  sorry  to  And  that  theie  was  only 
one  person  in  the  dining  -room  ;  glad  to  know  there  were  not 
more,  aad  sorry  to  think  he  should  be  there  by  himself.  He 
did  not  look  so  old  as  I,  but  like  me  he  was  advanced  in  life, 
and  his  hair  was  nearly  white.  Though  I  made  more  noise  in 
entering  and  seating  myself  than  was  quite  necessary,  with  the 
view  of  attracting  his  attention  and  salating  him  in  the  good 
old  form  of  that  time  of  year,  be  did  not  raise  his  head  but 
sat  with  it  resting  on  his  hand,  musing  over  his  half  Anished 
meal. 

1  called  for  something  which  would  give  me  an  excuse  for 
remaining  in  the  room  (I  had  dined  early  as  my  housekeeper 
was  engaged  at  night  to  partake  of  some  friend’s  good  cheer) 
and  sat  where  1  could  ^serve  without  intruding  on  him.— 
After  a  time  he  looked  up.  He  was  aware  that  somebody 
had  entered,  but  could  see  very  little  of  me  as  1  satin  the  shade 
and  be  in  the  light.  He  was  ssul  and  thoughtful,  and  1  for¬ 
bore  to  trouble  him  by  speaking. 

Let  me  believe  that  it  was  something  better  than  curiosity 
which  riveted  my  attention  aad  impelled  me  strongly  towards 
this  gentleman.  1  never  saw  so  patient  and  kind  a  face.— 
He  should  have  been  surrounded  by  friends,  and  yet  here  he 
sat  dejected  and  alone  when  all  men  had  their  friends  about 
them.  As  often  as  he  roused  himself  from  his  reverie  be  would 
fall  into  it  again,  and  it  was  plain  that  whatever  were  the 
subjects  of  his  thoughts  they  were  of  a  metaacholy  kind,  and 
would  not  be  controlled. 

He  was  not  used  to  solitude.  I  was  sure  of  that,  for  I 
know  by  myself  that  if  he  had  been,  his  manner  would  have 
been  different  and  he  would  have  taken  some  slight  interest 
in  the  arrival  of  another.  I  could  not  fail  to  mark  that  be 
had  no  appetite— that  be  tried  to  eat  in  vain— that  time  after 
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time  the  plate  was  pushed  away,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  for¬ 
mer  posture. 

His  mind  was  wandering  among  old  Christmas  Days,  I 
thought.  Many  of  them  spning  up  together,  not  with  a  long 
gap  between  each  but  in  unbroken  succession  like  days  of  the 
week.  It  was  a  great  change  to  find  himself  for  the  first  time 
(I  quite  settled  that  it  teas  the  first)  in  an  empty  silent  room 
with  no  soul  to  care  for.  I  could  not  help  following  him  in 
imagination  through  crowds  of  pleasant  faces,  and  then  com¬ 
ing  back  to  that  dull  place  with  its  bough  of  mislctoe  sick* 
ening  in  the  gas,  and  sprigs  of  hnlly  parched  up  already  by  a 
Simoom  of  roast  and  boiled.  The  very  waiter  had  gone 
home,  and  his  representative,  a  poor  lean  hungry  man,  was 
keeping  Christmas  in  his  jacket. 

1  grew  still  more  interested  in  my  friend.  His  dinnerdone, 
a  decanter  of  wine  was  placed  before  him.  It  remained  un¬ 
touched  for  a  long  time,  but  at  length  with  a  quivering  hand 
he  filled  a  glass  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Some  tender  wish 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  utterance  on  that 
day,  or  some  beloved  name  that  he  had  been  used  to  pledge, 
trembled  upon  them  at  the  moment.  He  put  it  down  very 
hastily — took  it  up  once  more — again  put  it  down — pressed 
his  hand  upon  his  face — yes — and  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks, 
I  am  certain. 

Without  pausing  to  consider  whether  I  did  r'ght  or  wrong, 
I  stepped  across  the  room,  and  sitting  down  beside  him  laid 
my  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

“  My  friend,”  I  said,  “forgive  me  if  I  beseech  you  to  take 
comfort  and  consolation  from  the  lips  of  an  old  man.  I  will 
not  preach  to  you  what  I  have  not  practiced,  indeed.  What¬ 
ever  be  your  grief,  be  of  a  good  heart — be  of  a  good  heart, 
pray !  ” 

“  1  see  that  you  speak  earnestly,”  he  I'eplied,  “  and  kindly, 
I  am  very  sure,  but — ” 

I  nodded  my  bead  to  show  that  I  understood  what  he  would 
•ay,  for  1  had  already  gathered  from  a  certain  fixed  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  face  and  from  the  attention  with  which  he  watched 
me  while  I  spoke,  that  his  sense  of  hearing  was  destroyed. — 
“  There  should  be  a  freemasonry  between  us,”  said  1,  point¬ 
ing  from  himself  to  me  to  explain  my  meaning — “  if  not  in  our 
grey  hairs,  at  least  in  our  misfortunes.  You  see  that  1  am  but 
a  poor  cripple.” 

I  never  felt  so  happy  under  my  atfliction  since  the  trying 
moment  of  my  first  becoming  conscious  of  it,  as  when  he  took 
my  hand  in  his  with  a  smile  that  has  lighted  my  path  in  life 
from  that  day,  and  we  sat  down  side  by  side. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  friendship  with  the  deaf  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  when  was  ever  the  slight  and  easy  service  of  a 
kind  word  in  season,  repaid  by  such  attachment  and  devotion 
as  he  has  shown  to  me  ! 

He  produced  a  Hale  set  of  tablets  and  a  pencil  to  facilitate 
our  conversation,  on  that  our  first  acquaintance,  and  1  well 
remember  how  awkward  and  constrained  I  was  in  writing 
down  ray  shore  of  the  dialogue,  and  how  easily  he  guessed  my 
meaning  before  I  had  written  half  of  what  1  had  to  say.  He 
told  me  in  a  faltering  voice  that  he  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  be  alone  on  that  day — that  it  had  always  been  a  little  festi¬ 
val  with  him — and  seeing  that  1  glanced  at  his  dress  in  the 
expectation  that  he  wore  mourning,  he  added  hastily  that  it 
was  not  that;  if  it  had  been,  he  thought  he  could  have  borne 
it  better.  From  that  time  to  the  present  we  have  never  touch¬ 
ed  upon  this  theme.  Upon  every  return  of  tlie  same  day  we 
have  been  together,  and  although  we  make  it  our  annual  cus¬ 
tom  to  drink  to  each  other  hand  in  hand  atler  dinner,  and  to 
recal  with  affectionate  garrulity  everycircu  mstanceof  our  first 
meeting,  we  always  avoid  this  one  as  if  hy  mutual  consent. 

Meantime  we  have  gone  en  strengthening  in  our  friendship 
and  regard,  and  forming  an  attachment  which, I  trust  and  b^ 
lieve,  will  only  be  mterrupted  by  death,  lobe  renewed  in 
another  existence.  1  scarcely  know  how  we  communicate  as 
wo  do,  but  he  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  deaf  to  me.  He  is 
frequently  the  companion  of  my  walks,  and  even  in  crowded 
streets  replies  to  my  slightest  look  or  gesture  as  though  he 
•ould  read  my  thoughts.  From  the  vast  number  of  objects 
which  pass  in  rapid  succession  before  our  eyes,  we  freifuently 
•elect  the  same  for  some  particular  notice  or  remark,  and 
when  one  of  these  little  coincidences  occurs  I  cannot  describe 
the  pleasure  that  animates  my  friend,  or  the  beaming  counte¬ 
nance  he  will  preserve  for  half  an  hour  afterwards  at  least. 

He  is  a  great  thinker  from  living  so  much  within  himself, 
and  having  a  lively  imagination  has  a  facility  of  conceiving 
and  enlarging  upon  odd  ideas  which  rendeic  him  invaluable  to 
our  little  body,  and  greatly  astonishes  our  two  friends.  His 


powers  in  this  respect,  are  much  assisted  by  a  large  pipe 
which  he  assures  us  once  belonged  to  a  German  student.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  has  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  appearance,  and  is  of  such  capacity  that  it  takes  three 
hours  and  a  half  to  smoke  it  out.  I  have  rt'ason  to  believe 
that  my  barber,  who  is  the  chief  authority  of  a  knot  of  gossips 
who  congregate  every  evening  at  a  small  tobacconist’s  hard 
by,  has  related  anecdotes  of  this  pipe  and  the  grim  figures  that 
are  carved  upon  its  bowl  at  which  all  the  smokers  in  the 
neighburhotMl  have  stood  aghast,  and  i  know  that  my  house¬ 
keeper,  while  she  holds  it  in  high  veneration,  has  a  supersti¬ 
tious  feeling  connected  with  it  which  would  render  her  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unwilling  to  be  left  alone  in  its  company  after  dark. 

Whatever  sorrow  my  deaf  friend  has  known,  and  whatever 
grief  may  linger  in  some  secret  comer  of  his  heart,  he  is  now 
a  cheerful,  placid,  happy  creature.  Misfortune  can  never 
have  fallen  upon  such  a  man  but  for  some  good  purpose,  and 
when  I  see  its  traces  in  his  gentle  nature  and  his  earnest  feel¬ 
ing,  I  am  the  less  disposed  to  murmur  at  such  trials  as  1  may 
have  undergone  myself.  With  regard  to  the  pipe,  1  have  a 
theory  of  my  own  ;  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  in  some 
manner  connected  with  the  event  that  brought  us  together,  fur 
I  remember  that  it  was  a  long  time  liefore  he  even  talked 
about  it ;  that  when  he  did,  he  grew  reserv-ed  and  melancholy ; 
and  that  it  was  a  long  time  yet  liefore  he  brought  it  forth.  I 
have  no  curiosity,  however,  on  this  subject,  fur  I  know  that  it 
promotes  his  tranquillity  and  comfort,  and  I  need  no  other  in¬ 
ducement  to  regard  it  with  my  utmost  favor. 

Such  is  the  deaf  gentleman.  I  can  call  up  his  figure  now, 
clad  in  sober  grey,  and  seated  in  the  chimney  comer.  As  ho 
pulls  out  the  smoke  from  his  favorite  pipe  he  casts  a  look  on 
me  brimful  of  cordiality  and  friendship,  and  says  ail  manner 
of  kind  and  genial  things  in  a  cheerf  ul  smile  ;  then  raises 
his  eyes  to  my  clock  which  is  just  about  to  strike,  and 
glancing  from  it  to  me  and  back  again,  seems  to  divide  bis 
heart  between  us.  Fur  myself,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
I  would  gladly  part  with  one  of  my  poor  Umbs,  could  he  but 
hear  the  old  clock’s  voice. 

Our  two  friends,  the  first  has  born  all  his  life  one  of  that 
easy,  wayward,  truant  class  whom  the  world  is  accustomed 
to  designate  as  nobody’s  enemies  but  their  own.  11  red  to  a 
profession  for  which  he  never  qualified  himself,  and  reared  in 
the  expectation  of  a  fortuno  he  has  never  inherited,  he  has 
undergone  every  vicissitude  of  which  such  an  existence  is  ca¬ 
pable.  He  and  his  younger  brother,  both  orphans  from  their 
childhood,  were  educated  by  a  wealthy  relative  who  taughk 
them  to  expect  an  equal  division  of  his  property;  but  too  in¬ 
dolent  to  court,  and  too  honest  to  flatter,  the  elder  gradually 
lost  ground  in  the  affections  of  a  capricious  old  mai.,  and  the 
younger,  who  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  opportunity,  now 
triumphs  in  the  possession  of  enonnous  wealth.  His  triumph 
is  to  hoard  it  in  solitary  wretchedness,  and  probably  to  feel 
with  the  expenditure  of  every  shilling  a  greater  pang  than  the 
loss  of  his  whole  inheritance  ever  cost  his  brothr^. 

Jack  Redbum — he  was  Jack  Redbum  at  the  first  little 
school  he  went  to  where  every  other  child  was  mastered  and 
sui  named,  and  he  has  been  Jack  Redbum  all  bis  life,  or  he 
would  perhaps  have  been  a  richer  man  by  tliis  time — has  been 
an  inmate  of  my  house  these  eight  years  past.  He  is  my  li¬ 
brarian,  secretary,  steward,  and  first  minister:  director  of  all 
my  affairs  and  inspector  general  of  my  household.  He  is 
something  of  a  musician,  something  of  an  author,  something 
of  an  actor,  something  of  a  painter,  and  very  much  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  an  extraordinary  gtrdcner:  having  had  all  his  life 
a  wonderful  aptitude  for  learning  every  thing  that  was  of  no 
use  to  him.  He  is  remarkably  fond  of  children,  and  is  the 
best  and  kindest  nurse  in  sickness  that  ever  drew  the  breath 
of  life.  He  has  mixed  with  every  grade  of  society  and  known 
the  utmost  distress,  but  there  never  was  a  less  selfish,  a  more 
tender-hearted,  a  more  enthusiastic  or  a  more  guileless  man, 
and  I  dare  say  if  few  have  done  less  good,  fewer  still  have 
done  less  harm  in  the  world  than  he.  Bv  what  chance  Nature 
forms  such  whimsical  jumbles  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  she  sends  them  among  us  vety  oRen,  and  tltat  llie  king  of 
the  whole  race  is  Jack  Redbum. 

I  should  be  puzzlexl  to  say  bow  old  he  is.  His  health  is 
none  of  the  best,  and  he  wears  a  quantity  of  iron-grey  hair 
which  shades  his  face  and  giwes  it  rather  a  worn  appearance ; 
but  we  consider  him  quite  a  young  fellow  notwithstanding,  and 
if  a  youthful  spirit,  surviving  the  roughest  contact  with  the 
world,  confers  upon  its  possessor  any  title  to  be  considered 
young,  then  he  is  a  mere  child.  The  only  interruptions  to  his 
carelMS  cheerfulness  are  on  a  wet  Sunday,  when  he  is^apt  to 
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bo  unuatially  religiouc  and  tolomn,  and  •omotimet  of  an  even*  ^ 
ing  when  he  ha*  been  blowing  a  very  elow  tune  on  the  flute.  , 
On  the«e  last-named  occasions  he  is  apt  to  incline  towards  the  ; 
mysterious  or  the  terrible.  As  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in  j 
this  mood,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  extract  from  the  clock-  I 
case  which  follows  this  paper ;  he  brought  it  to  me  not  long  j 
ago  at  midnight,  and  informed  me  that  the  main  incident  had  | 
been  suggested  by  a  dream  of  the  night  before. 

His  apartments  are  two  cheerful  rooms  looking  toward  the 
garden,  and  one  of  his  great  delights  is  to  arrange  and  reer- 
range  the  furniture  in  these  chambers  nnd  put  it  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  variety  of  position.  During  the  whole  time  be  has  been 
here,  I  do  not  think  he  has  slept  for  two  nights  running  with 
the  head  of  his  lied  in  the  same  place,  and  every  time  he 
moves  it  is  to  be  the  last.  My  housekeeper  was  at  first  well 
nigh  distracted  by  these  frequent  changes ;  but  she  has  become 
quite  reconciled  to  them  by  degrees,  and  has  so  fallen  in  with 
his  humor  that  they  often  consult  together  with  great  gravity 
on  the  final  alteration.  Whatever  his  arrangements  are,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  always  a  pattern  of  neatness,  and  every  one  of 
the  manifold  articles  connected  with  his  manifold  occupations, 
is  to  be  found  in  its  own  particular  place.  Until  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  he  was  subject  to  an  occasional  fit, 
(which  usually  came  upon  him  in  very  fine  weather,)  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  would  dress  himself  with  peculiar 
care,  and,  going  out  under  pretence  of  taking  a  walk,  disap¬ 
pear  for  several  days  together.  At  length,  after  the  interval 
between  each  outbreak  of  this  disorder  had  gradually  grown 
longer  and  longer,  it  wholly  disappeared,  and  now  he  seldom 
stirs  abroad  except  to  stroll  out  a  little  way  on  a  summer’s 
evening.  Whether  he  yet  mistrusts  his  own  constancy  in  this 
respect,  and  is  therefore  afraid  te  wear  a  coat,  I  know  not; 
but  we  seldom  see  him  in  any  other  upper  garment  than  an 
old  spectral-looking  drossing-gowR,  with  very  disproportionate 

f lockets,  full  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  odd  .nattt*rs  which 
le  picks  up  wherever  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon  them. 

Every  thing  that  is  a  favorite  with  our  friend  is  a  favorite 
with  us,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  fourth  among  us  is  Mr. 
Owen  Miles,  a  most  wuriliy  gentleman  who  had  treated  Jack 
with  great  kindness  before  my  deaf  friend  and  1  encountered 
him  by  an  accident  to  which  I  may  refer  on  some  future  oc¬ 
casion.  Mr.  Miles  was  once  a  very  rich  merchant,  but  re¬ 
ceiving  a  severe  sliock  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  retired 
from  business  and  devoted  himself  to  a  quiet,  unostentatious 
iife.  He  is  an  excellent  man  of  thoroughly  sterling  charac-  • 
Aer;  not  of  quick  apprehension  and  not  without  some  amusing 
prejudices,  which  1  shall  leave  to  their  own  developement. 
He  holds  us  all  in  profound  veneration,  but  Jack  Redburn  he 
e  teems  as  a  kind  of  pleasant  wonder,  that  he  may  venture  to 
approach  familiarly.  He  believes,  not  only  that  no  man  ever 
lived  who  could  do  so  many  things  as  Jack,  but  that  no  man 
ever  lived  who  could  do  any  thing  so  well,  and  he  never  calls 
my  attention  to  any  of  his  ingenious  proceedings  but  he  whis¬ 
pers  in  my  ear,  nudging  me  at  the  same  time  with  his  elbow 
— “  If  he  had  only  made  it  his  trade,  sir — if  he  had  only  made 
it  his  trade  I  ” — 

They  are  inseparable  companions ;  one  would  almost  sup¬ 
pose  that  although  Mr.  Miles  never  by  any  chance  does  any 
thing  in  the  w  ay  of  assistance.  Jack  could  do  nothing  without 
him.  Whether  he  is  reading,  writing,  painting,  carpentering, 
gardening,  flute-playing,  or  what  not,  there  is  Mr.  Miles  be¬ 
side  him,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  his  blue  coat,  and  looking 
on  with  a  face  of  incredulous  delight  as  though  he  could  not 
credit  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses,  and  had  a  misgiving 
that  DO  man  could  ^  so  clever  but  in  a  dream. 

These  are  my  friends;  I  have  now  introduced  myself  and 
them. 

THE  CLOCK-CASE. 

A  CX>NFE8810N  FOUND  I.N  A  PRISON  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

1  held  a  Lieutenant’s  commission  in  His  Majesty’s  army, 
and  served  abroad  in  the  campaigns  of  1677  and  1678.  The 
treaty  of  Nimegtien  being  concluded,  I  returned  home,  and  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  service  withdrew  to  a  small  estate  lying  a  few 
miles  east  of  London,  which  I  bad  recently  acquired  in  right 
of  my  wife. 

This  is  the  last  night  1  have  to  live,  and  1  will  set  down  the 
naked  truth  without  disguise.  1  was  never  a  brave  roan,  and 
had  always  been  from  my  childhood  of  a  secret,  sullen,  dis¬ 
trustful  nature.  1  speak  of  myself  as  if  1  had  passed  from  the 


world,  for  while  I  write  this  my  grave  is  digging,  and  my 
name  is  written  in  the  black  book  of  death. 

Soon  after  my  return  to  England,  my  only  brother  was 
seized  with  mortal  illness.  This  circumstance  gave  me  slight 
or  no  pain,  for  since  we  had  been  men  we  had  associated  but 
very  little  together.  He  was  open-hearted  and  generous, 
handsomer  than  I,  more  accomplished,  and  generally  beloved. 
Those  who  had  sought  my  acquaintance  abroad  or  at  home 
because  they  were  friends  of  his,  seldom  attached  themselves 
to  me  long,  and  would  usually  say  in  our  first  conversation 
that  they  were  surprised  to  find  two  brothers  so  unlike  in 
their  manners  and  appearance.  It  was  my  habit  to  lead  them 
on  to  this  avowal,  fur  1  knew  what  comparisons  they  must 
draw  between  us,  and,  having  a  rankling  envy  in  my  heart,  I 
sought  to  justify  it  to  myself. 

We  bad  married  two  sisters.  This  additional  tie  between 
us,  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  only  estranged  us  the  more.— 
His  wife  knew  me  well.  I  never  struggled  with  any  secret 
jealousy  or  gall  when  she  was  present,  but  that  woman  knew 
it  as  well  as  1  did.  I  never  raised  my  eyes  at  such  times  but 
I  found  hers  fixed  upon  me  ;  I  never  bent  them  on  the  ground 
or  looked  another  way,  but  I  felt  that  she  overlooked  me  al¬ 
ways.  It  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  me  when  we  quar¬ 
relled,  and  a  greater  relief  still  when  I  heard  abroad  that  she 
was  dead.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  if  some  strange  and  terri¬ 
ble  foreshadowing  of  what  has  hap(»ened  since,  must  have 
hung  over  us  then,  I  was  afraid  of  her  t  she  haunted  me  ; 
her  fixed  and  steady  look  comes  back  upon  me  now  like  the 
memory  of  a  dark  dream,  and  makes  my  bloo<l  run  cold. 

She  died  shortly  after  giving  birth  to  a  child — a  boy.  When 
my  brother  knew  that  all  hope  of  his  own  recovery  was  past, 
he  called  my  wife  to  his  bed-side  and  confided  this  orphan,  a 
child  of  four  years  old.  to  her  protection.  He  bequeathed  to 
him  all  the  property  he  had,  and  willed  that  in  case  of  the 
child’s  death  it  should  pass  to  my  wife  os  the  only  acknow¬ 
ledgement  he  could  make  her  for  her  care  and  leve.  He  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  brotherly  words  with  me  deploring  our  long 
separation,  and  being  exhausted,  fell  into  a  slumber  from 
which  he  never  awoku. 

We  had  no  children,  and  as  there  had  been  a  strong  affec¬ 
tion  between  the  sisters,  and  my  wife  had  almost  supplied  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  this  buy,  she  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been 
her  own.  The  child  was  ardently  attached  to  her;  but  he 
was  his  motlier’s  image  in  face  and  spirit,  and  always  mis¬ 
trusted  me. 

I  can  hardly  fix  the  date  when  the  feeling  first  came  upon 
me,  but  I  soon  began  to  be  uneasy  when  this  child  was  by.  I 
never  roused  myself  from  some  moody  train  of  thought,  but  I 
marked  him  looking  at  me :  not  witli  mere  childish  wonder, 
but  with  something  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  that  I  had 
so  often  noted  in  his  mother.  It  was  no  effort  of  my  fancy, 
founded  on  close  resemblance  of  feature  and  expression.  I 
never  could  look  the  boy  down.  He  feared  me,  but  seemed 
by  some  instinct  to  despise  me  while  he  did  so;  and  even 
when  he  drew  back  beneath  my  gaze — as  he  would  when  we 
were  alone,  to  get  nearer  to  the  deor — he  would  keep  his 
bright  eyes  upon  me  still. 

I’erhaps  I  bid  the  truth  from  myself,  but  I  do  not  tlynk 
that  when  this  began,  I  meditated  to  do  him  any  wrong.  I 
may  have  thought  bow  serviceable  his  inheritance  would  be  te 
us,  and  may  have  wished  him  dead,  but  1  believe  I  had  no 
thought  of  compassing  his  death.  Neither  did  the  idea  come 
upon  me  at  once,  but  by  very  slow  degrees,  presenting  itself 
at  first  in  dim  shape  at  a  very  great  distance,  as  men  may 
think  of  an  earthquake  or  tbu  last  day — then  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  and  losing  something  of  its  horror  and  improba¬ 
bility — then  coming  to  be  part  and  parcel,  nay  nearly  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  my  daily  thoughts,  and  resolving 
itself  into  a  question  of  means  and  safety;  not  of  doing  or  ab¬ 
staining  from  the  deed. 

While  this  wsis  going  on  within  me,  I  never  could  bear  that 
the  child  should  see  me  looking  at  him,  and  yet  I  was  undei 
a  fascination  which  made  it  a  kind  of  business  with  me  to  con¬ 
template  his  slight  and  fragile  figure  and  tliink  how  easily  il 
might  be  done.  Sometimes  I  would  steal  up  stairs  aind  watch 
him  as  he  slept,  but  usually  I  hovered  in  the  garden  near  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  he  learned  his  little  tasks,  and 
there  as  he  sat  upon  a  low  seat  beside  my  wife,  I  would  peer 
at  him  for  hours  together  from  behioil  a  tree :  starting  like  the 
guilty  wretch  I  was  at  every  rustling  of  a  leaf,  and  still  glid¬ 
ing  back  to  look  and  start  again. 

Hard  by  our  cottage,  but  quite  out  of  sight,  and  (if  there 
were  anv  wind  astir)  of  bearing,  too,  was  a  deep  sheet  of 
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water.  1  spent  days  in  shaping  with  my  pocket-knife,  a  rough  ' 
mmlel  of  a  boat,  which  I  finished  at  last  and  dropped  in  the  j 
child’s  way.  Then  I  withdrew  to  a  secret  place  which  he 
must  pass  if  he  stole  away  alone  to  swim  this  bauble,  and 
lurked  there  for  his  coming.  He  came  neither  that  day  nor 
the  next,  though  I  wailed  from  noon  till  nightfall.  I  was 
sure  that  1  had  him  in  my  net,  for  I  had  heard  him  prattling  | 
of  the  toy,  and  knew  that  in  his  infant  pleasure  he  kept  it  by  ' 
his  side  in  bed.  I  felt  no  weariness  or  fatigue,  but  waited  pa-  i 
tiently,  and  on  the  third  day  he  passed  me,  running  joyously  ■ 
along,  with  his  silken  hair  streaming  in  the  wind  and  he  sing-  | 
ing — God  have  mercy  upon  me ! — singing  a  merry  ballad—  ' 
who  could  hardly  lisp  the  words. 

I  stole  down  after  him,  creeping  under  certain  shrubs  which 
grow  in  that  place,  and  nunc  but  devils  know  with  what  terror 
I,  a  strong,  full-grown  man,  tracked  the  footsteps  of  that  baby  i 
as  he  approached  the  water’s  brink.  I  was  close  upon  him,  I 
had  sunk  upon  my  knee  and  raised  my  hand  to  thrust  him  in, 
when  he  saw  my  shadow  in  the  stream  and  turned  him  round. 

His  mother’s  ghost  was  looking  from  his  eyes.  The  sun 
burst  forth  from  behind  a  cloud  :  it  shone  in  the  bright  sky,  j 
the  glistening  earth,  the  clear  water,  the  sparkling  drops  of  ! 
rain  upon  the  leaves.  There  were  eyes  in  every  thing.  The 
whole  great  universe  of  light  was  tliere  to  see  the  murder 
done.  I  know  not  what  he  said ;  he  came  of  bold  and  manly 
blood,  and  child  as  he  was.  he  did  not  crouch  or  fawn  upon 
me.  I  heard  him  cry  that  he  would  try  to  love  me— not  that 
he  did — and  tlien  I  saw  him  running  back  toward  the  house. 
The  next  1  saw  was  my  own  sword  naked  in  my  hand,  and  he 
lying  at  my  feet  stark  dead — dabbled  here  and  there  with 
blood,  but  otherwise  no  different  from  what  I  had  seen  him  in 
his  s’eep — in  the  same  attitude  too,  with  his  cheek  resting  on 
his  little  hand. 

I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  laid  him — very  gently  now  that 
h3  was  dead — in  a  thicket.  My  wife  was  from  home  that  day 
and  would  not  return  until  the  next.  Our  bed-room  window-, 
the  only  sleeping  room  on  that  side  of  the  house,  was  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  1  resolved  to  descend  from  it  at 
night  and  bury  him  in  the  garden.  I  had  no  thought  that  1 
had  failed  in  my  design,  no  thought  that  the  water  would  be 
dragged  and  nothing  found,  that  the  money  must  now  lay 
waste,  since  I  must  encourage  the  idea  that  the  child  was  lost 
or  stolen.  All  my  thoughts  were  bound  up  and  knotted  to¬ 
gether  in  the  one  absorbing  necessity  ef  hiding  what  1  had 
done. 

Hew  I  felt  when  they  came  to  tell  me  that  the  child  was 
missing,  when  1  ordered  scouts  in  all  directions,  when  1  gasp¬ 
ed  and  trembled  at  every  one’s  approach,  no  tongue  can  tell 
or  mind  of  man  conceive.  I  buried  him  that  night.  When  1 
parted  the  boughs  and  looked  into  the  dark  thicket,  there  was 
a  glow-worm  shining  like  the  visible  spirit  of  God  upon  the 
murdered  child.  1  glanced  down  into  his  grave  when  I  had 
placed  him  there,  and  still  it  gleamed  upon  his  breast :  an  eye 
of  fire  looking  up  to  Heaven  in  supplication  to  the  stars  that 
watched  me  at  my  w’ork. 

1  had  to  meet  my  wife,  and  break  the  news,  and  give  her 
hope  that  the  child  would  soon  be  found.  All  this  1  did,  with 
some  appearance,  1  suppose,  of  being  sincere,  for  1  was  the 
object  of  no  suspicion.  This  done,  £  sat  at  the  bed-room 
window  all  d’sy  long,  and  watched  the  spot  where  the  dread¬ 
ful  secret  lay. 

It  was  in  a  piece  of  ground  which  had  been  dug  up  to  be 
newly  turfed,  and  which  I  had  chosen  on  that  account  as  the 
traces  of  my  spade  were  less  Kkely  to  attract  attention.  The 
men  who  laid  down  the  grass  must  have  thought  me  mad.  I 
called  to  them  continually  to  expedite  their  work,  ran  out  and 
worked  beside  them,  trod  down  the  turf  with  my  feet,  and 
hurried  them  with  frantic  eagerness.  They  had  hnished  their 
task  before  night,  and  then  I  thought  myself  eompartively  safe. 

I  slept — not  as  men  ao  who  wake  refreshed  and  cheerful, 
but  1  did  sleep,  passing  from  vague  and  shadowy  dreams  of 
being  bunted  down,  to  visions  of  the  plot  of  giass,  through 
which  now  a  hand  ani  now  a  foot  and  now  the  head  itself  was 
startingout.  At  this  point  I  always  woke  and  stole  to  the 
window  to  make  sure  that  it  was  nut  really  so.  That  dene, 
I  crept  to  bed  again,  and  thus  I  spent  the  night  in  his  and 
starts,  getting  up  and  lying  down  full  twenty  times,  and  dream¬ 
ing  the  same  dream  over  and  over  again — which  was  fur  worse 
than  lying  awake,  for  every  dream  had  a  whole  night’s  suf¬ 
fering  of  its  own.  Once  1  thought  that  the  child  was  alive, 
and  that  I  had  never  tried  to  kill  him.  To  wake  from  that 
dream  was  the  most  dreadful  agony  of  all. 

The  next  day  I  sat  at  the  window  again,  never  once  taking 


my  eyes  from  the  place,  which,  although  it  was  covered  by  tlie 
grass,  was  as  plain  to  me — its  shape,  its  size,  its  depth,  iu 
jagged  sides,  and  all — as  if  it  had  been  open  to  the  light  of 
day.  When  a  servant  walked  across  it  I  felt  at  if  he  must 
sink  in;  when  he  had  passed  I  looke*!  to  see  that  his  feet  had 
not  worn  the  edges.  If  a  bird  lightetl  then',  1  was  in  terror 
lest  by  some  tremendous  interposition  it  should  be  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  the  discovery ;  if  a  breath  of  air  sighed  across  it,  to  me 
it  whispered  murder.  There  was  not  a  sight  or  sound,  how 
ordinary,  mean,  or  unimportant  six'ver,  but  was  fraught  with 
fear.  And  in  this  state  of  ceaseless  watching  1  spent  three 
days. 

On  the  fourth  there  came  to  the  pate  one  who  had  served 
with  me  abroad,  accompanied  by  a  brotln'r  otficer  of  his  whom 
I  had  never  seen.  I  felt  that  1  could  nut  liear  to  be  out  of 
sight  of  the  place.  It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  I  bada  my 

riople  take  a  table  and  a  Bask  of  wine  into  the  panlen.  Then 
sat  down  tcith  my  ckair  vpon  the  grave,  and  being  assured 
that  nobody  could  disturb  it  now,  wiiiiout  my  knowledge,  tned 
to  drink  and  talk. 

They  hoped  that  my  wife  w-as  well — that  slie  was  not  obliged 
to  keep  her  cliainber — that  they  had  net  frightened  her  away. 
What  could  I  do  but  tell  them  with  a  faltering  tongue  about 
:  the  child?  The  oBicer  whom  I  did  not  know  was  a  down- 
lyokiiig  man,  and  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  while  I  was 
speaking.  Even  that  terrihed  me  !  [  could  nut  divest  myself 
of  the  idea  that  he  saw  something  there  which  caused  him  to 
suspect  the  truth.  I  asked  hurriedly  if  be  supposed  that— 

:  and  stopped.  “  That  the  child  has  been  murdered  T  ”  said 
he,  looking  mildly  at  me.  **  Oh,  no  !  what  could  a  man  gain 
by  murdering  a  poor  child  7  ”  I  could  have  told  him  what  a 
man  gained  by  such  a  deed,  no  one  better,  but  1  held  my  peace, 
and  shivered  as  with  an  ague. 

Mistaking  my  emotion  they  were  endeavoring  to  cheer  me 
i  with  the  hope  that  the  boy  would  certainly  be  found — great 
!  cheer  that  was  for  me — when  w-e  heard  a  low,  deep  howl, 

:  and  presently  there  sprung  over  the  wall  two  great  dugs,  who, 

{  bounding  into  the  garden,  repeated  the  baying  sound  we  had 
beard  before. 

“  BhKxihounds  !  ”  cried  my  visiters. 

What  need  to  tell  me  that?  I  bad  never  seen  one  of  that 
j  kind  in  all  my  life,  but  I  knew  what  they  were,  and  for  what 
'  purpose  they  had  come.  I  grasped  the  elbows  of  my  chair, 
and  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

“  They  are  the  genuine  breed,”  said  the  man  whom  I  had 
known  abroad,  ”  and  being  out  for  exercise  have  no  doubt  es¬ 
caped  from  their  keeper.  What  noble  animals  they  are  !” 

Both  he  and  his  friend  turned  te  look  at  the  dogs,  who, 
with  their  noses  to  the  ground,  moved  restlessly  about,  run- 
I  ning  to  and  fro,  and  up  and  down,  and  across,  and  round  in 
I  circles,  careering  about  like  wild  things,  and  all  this  time 
I  taking  no  notice  of  as,  but  ever  and  again  lifting  their  heads 
and  repeating  the  yell  we  had  heard  already,  then  dropping 
their  noses  to  the  ground  again,  and  tracking  earnestly  here 
and  there.  They  now  began  to  snutf  the  earth  more  eagerly 
!  than  they  had  done  yet,  and  although  they  were  still  very 
restless,  no  longer  beat  about  in  such  wide  circuits,  hut  kept 
near  to  one  spot,  and  constantly  diminished  tlie  distance  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  me. 

At  last  they  came  up  close  to  tlie  great  chair  on  which  I 
sat,  and  raising  their  frightful  howl  once  more,  tried  to  tear 
away  the  wooden  rails  that  kept  them  from  the  ground  be¬ 
neath.  I  saw  how  I  looked  in  the  faces  of  the  two  who  were 
with  me. 

”  They  scent  some  prey,”  said  they,  both  together. 

“  They  scent  no  prey  !  ”  cried  I. 

”  In  Heaven’s  name,  move,”  said  the  one  I  knew,  very  tar- 
nestly,  “  or  you  will  be  torn  to  pieces.” 

”  L*'t  them  tear  me  limb  from  limb,  I  ’ll  never  leave  this 
place !  ”  cried  I.  ”  Are  dogs  to  hurry  men  to  shameful  deaths  7 
Hew  them  down !  cut  them  in  pieces !  ”  - 

*•  There  is  some  foul  mystery  here!”  said  the  officer  whom 
;  I  did  not  know,  drawing  his  sword.  In  King  Charles’s 
name,  assist  me  to  secure  this  ma.'i.” 

They  both  set  upon  me  and  forced  me  away,  though  I  fought 
and  bit  and  caught  at  them  like  a  madman.  A f\er  a  struggle, 
I  they  got  roe  quietly  between  them,  and  then,  my  God  !  I  saw 
i  the  angry  dogs  tearing  at  the  earth,  ana  throwing  it  up  into 
.  the  air  like  water. 

I  What  more  have  I  to  tell ! — that  I  fell  upoi  my  knees,  and 
^  with  chattering  teeth  confessed  the  truth,  ana  prayed  to  be 
forgiven — that  I  have  since  denied,  and  bow  confess  to  it 
;  again — that  I  have  been  tried  for  the  crime,  found  guilty,  and 
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sentenced— that  I  have  not  the  courage  to  anticipate  my  doom 
or  to  bear  up  manfully  against  it — That  I  have  nocompusion, 
no  consolation,  no  hope,  no  friend — that  my  wife  has  happily 
lost  for  the  time  those  faculties  which  would  enable  her  to 
know  my  misery  or  hers — that  I  am  alone  in  this  stone  dun¬ 
geon  with  my  evil  spirit — and  that  1  die  tomorrow ! 
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THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOf. 

Night  is  generally  my  time  for  walking.  In  the  summer  I 
often  leave  home  early  in  the  morning,  and  roam  about  fields 
and  lanes  all  day,  or  even  encape  for  days  or  weeks  together, 
but  saving  in  the  country  I  seldom  go  out  until  after  dark, 
though.  Heaven  be  thanked,  I  love  its  light  and  feel  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  it  sheds  upon  the  earth,  as  much  as  any  creature 
living. 

I  have  fallen  insensibly  into  this  habit,  beth  because  it  fa¬ 
vors  my  infirmity,  and  because  it  affords  me  greater  opportu¬ 
nity  of  speculating  on  the  characters  and  occupations  of  those 
who  fill  the  streets.  The  glare  and  hurry  of  broad  noon  are 
not  adapted  to  idle  pursuits  like  mine;  a  glimpse  of  passing 
faces  caught  by  the  light  of  a  street  lamp  or  a  shop  window  is 
often  better  for  my  purpose  than  their  full  revelation  in  the 
daylight,  and,  if  1  must  add  the  truth,  night  is  kinder  in  this 
respect  than  day,  which  too  often  destroys  an  air-built  castle 
at  the  moment  of  its  completion,  without  the  smallest  cere¬ 
mony  or  remorse. 

That  constant  pacing  to  and  fro,  that  never-ending  restless¬ 
ness,  that  incessant  tread  of  feet  wearing  the  rough  stones 
smooth  and  glossy — is  it  not  a  wonder  how  the  dwellers  in  nar¬ 
row  ways  can  bear  to  hear  itf  Think  of  a  sick  man  in  such 
a  place  as  Saint  Martin’s  court,  listening  to  the  footsteps,  and 
in  the  midst  of  pain  and  weariness  obliged,  despite  himself, 
(as  though  it  were  a  task  he  must  perform)  to  dett'ct  the 
child’s  steps  from  the  mao’s,  the  slipshod  beggar  from  the 
booted  exquisite,  the  lounging  from  the  busy,  the  dull  heel  of 
the  sauntering  outcast,  from  the  quick  tread  of  an  expectant 
pleasure-seeker— think  of  the  hum  and  noise  being  always 
present  to  his  senses,  and  of  the  stream  of  life  that  will  not 
stop,  pouring  on,  on,  on,  through  all  his  restless  dreams,  as  if 
he  were  condemned  to  lie  dead,  but  conscious,  in  a  noisy 
churchyard,  and  had  no  hope  of  rest  for  centuries  to  come. 

Then  the  crowds  for  ever  peissing  and  repassing  on  the 
bridges  (or  those  which  are  free  of  toll  at  least)  where  many  | 
stop  on  fine  evenings  looking  listlessly  down  upon  the  water,  j 
with  some  vague  idea  that  by  and  by  it  runs  ^tween  green 
banks  which  grow  wider  and  wider,  until  at  last  it  joins  the 
broad  vast  sea — where  some  halt  to  rest  from  heavy  loads,  and 
think  as  they  look  over  the  parapet  that  to  smoke  and  lounge 
away  one’s  life,  and  lie  sh'eping  in  the  sun  upon  a  hot  tarpau¬ 
lin,  in  a  dull,  slow,  sluggish  barge,  must  be  happiness  unal¬ 
loyed,  and  where  some,  and  a  very  ditferent  class,  pause  with 
heavier  loads  than  they,  remembering  to  have  heard  or  read 
in  some  old  time  that  drowning  was  not  a  hard  death,  but  of 
all  means  of  suicide  the  easiest  and  best. 

Covent  Garden  Market  at  sunrise  too,  in  the  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  fragrance  of  sweet  flowers  is  in  the  air,  over¬ 
powering  even  the  unwholseome  steams  of  lastnight’s  debauch¬ 
ery,  and  driving  the  dusky  thrush,  w'hose  cage  has  hung  out¬ 
side  a  garret  window  all  night  long,  half  mad  with  joy. 
Peor  bird !  the  only  neighboring  thing  at  all  akin  to  the 
ether  little  captives,  some  of  whom,  shrinking  from  the  hot 
hands  of  drunken  purchasers,  lie  drooping  on  the  path  already, 
while  others,  soddened  by  close  contact,  await  the  time  when 
they  shall  be  watered  and  freshened  up  to  please  more  so¬ 
ber  company,  and  make  old  clerks  who  pass  them  on  their 
road  to  business,  wonder  what  has  filled  their  breasts  wdth 
visions  of  the  country. 

Rut  my  present  purpose  is  not  to  expatiate  upon  my  walks, 
for  1  have  an  adventure  to  relate :  it  arose  out  of  oae  of  these 
rambles,  and  thus  1  have  been  led  to  speak  of  them  by  way  of 
preface. 

One  night  I  ha*!  roamed  into  the  city,  and  was  walking 
slowly  on  in  my  usual  way,  musing  upon  a  great  many  things, 
when  1  was  arrested  by  an  inquiry,  the  purport  of  which  did 
not  reach  me,  but  which  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  myself, 
and  was  preferred  in  a  soft  sweet  voice  that  struck  me  very 
pleasantly.  I  tumtd  hastily  round  and  found  at  roy  elbow  a 
piYtty  little  gill,  who  begged  to  be  directed  to  a  certain  street 


at  a  considerable  distance,  and  indeed  in  quite  another  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  town. 

“  It  is  a  very  long  way  from  here,”  said  I,  ”  my  child.” 

”  I  know  that,  sir,”  she  replied  timidly.  “  I  am  afraid  it  is 
a  very  long  way,  for  I  came  from  there  to-night.” 

“Alone  7”  said  I,  in  some  surprise. 

“  Oh  yes,  I  do  n’t  mind  that ;  but  I  am  a  little  frightened 
now,  for  I  have  lost  my  road.” 

“  And  what  made  you  ask  it  of  me  7  Suppose  I  should  tell 
you  wrong.” 

“  I  am  sure  you  will  not  do  that,”  said  the  little  creature ; 
“  you  are  such  a  very  old  gentleman,  and  walk  so  slow  your¬ 
self.” 

I  cannotdescribe  how  much  I  was  impressed  by  this  appeal 
and  the  energy  with  which  it  was  made,  which  brought  a  tear 
into  the  child’s  clear  eye,  and  made  her  slight  figure  tremble 
as  she  looked  up  into  my  face. 

“  Come,”  said  I,  “  1  ’ll  take  you  there.” 

She  put  her  hand  in  mine  as  confidingly  as  if  she  had  known 
me  from  her  cradle,  and  we  trudged  away  together ;  the  little 
creature’  accommodating  her  pace  to  mine,  and  rather  seem¬ 
ing  to  lead  and  take  care  of  me  than  I  to  be  protecting  her. 
I  observed  that  every  now  and  then  she  stole  a  curious  look 
at  my  face,  as  if  to  make  quite  sure  that  I  was  not  deceiving 
her,  and  that  these  glances  (very  sharp  and  keen  they  were 
too^  seemed  to  increase  her  confidence  at  every  repetition. 

F  or  my  part,  my  curiosity  and  interest  were  at  least  equal 
to  the  child’s,  for  child  she  certainly  was,  although  I  thought 
it  probable  from  what  I  could  make  out,  that  her  very  small 
and  delicate  frame  imparted  a  peculiar  youthfulness  to  her 
appoarance.  Though  more  scantily  attired  than  she  might 
have  been,  she  was  dressed  with  perfect  neatness,  and  betrayed 
no  marks  of  poverty  or  neglect. 

“  Who  has  sent  you  so  fur  by  yourself7”  said  I. 

“  Somebody  who  is  very  kind  to  me,  sir.” 

And  what  have  you  been  doing  7” 

“  That  I  must  not  tell,”  said  the  child,  firmly. 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  this  reply  which 
caused  me  to  look  at  the  little  creature  with  an  involuntary 
expression  of  sui prise;  for  I  wondered  what  kind  of  errand 
it  might  be  that  occasioned  her  to  be  prepared  for  questioning. 
Her  quick  eye  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts,  for  as  it  met  mine 
she  added  that  there  was  no  harm  in  what  she  had  been  doing, 
but  it  was  a  great  secret — a  secn;t  which  she  did  not  even 
know  herself. 

This  was  said  with  no  appearance  of  cunning  or  deceit  but 
with  an  unsuspicious  frankness  that  bore  the  impress  of  truth. 
She  walked  on  as  before,  growing  mure  familiar  with  me  as 
we  proceeded,  and  talking  cheerfully  by  the  way ;  but  she 
said  no  more  about  her  home,  beyond  remarking  that  we 
were  going  quite  a  new  road,  and  asking  if  it  were  a  short  one. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged,  I  revolved  in  my  mind  a  hun¬ 
dred  diflerent  explanations  of  the  riddle,  and  rejected  them 
every  one.  I  really  felt  ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
genuousness  or  grateful  feeling  of  the  child  fur  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  my  curiosity.  I  love  these  little  people  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  slight  thing  when  they,  who  are  so  fre^  from  God,  love 
us.  As  I  had  felt  pleased  at  first  by  her  confidence,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  deserve  it,  and^to  do  credit  to  the  nature  which  had 
prompted  her  to  repose  it  in  me. 

There  was  no  reason,  however,  w’hy  I  should  refrain  from 
seeing  the  person  who  had  inconbiderately  sent  her  to  so  great 
a  distance  by  night  and  alone ;  and  as  it  was  not  impiobable 
that  if  she  found  herself  near  home,  she  might  take  farewell 
of  me  and  deprive  me  of  the  opportunity,  I  avoided  the  most 
frequented  ways  and  took  the  most  intricate, — and  thus  it 
was  not  until  we  arrived  in  the  street  itself,  that  she  knew 
where  we  were.  Clapping  her  hands  with  pleasure  and  run¬ 
ning  on  before  for  a  short  distance,  my  little  acquaintance 
stopped  at  a  door,  and  remaining  on  the  step  till  I  came  up, 
knocked  at  it  when  I  joined  her. 

A  part  of  tliis  door  was  glass  unprotected  by  any  shutter, 
which  I  did  not  observe  at  first,  for  all  was  very  dark  and 
silent  within,  and  I  was  anxious  (as  indeed  the  child  was 
also)  for  an  answer  to  our  summons.  When  she  had  knocked 
twice  or  thrice,  there  was  a  noise  as  if  some  person  were 
moving  inside,  and  at  length  a  faint  light  appeared  through 
the  glass,  which,  as  it  approached  very  slowly,  the  bearer 
having  to  make  his  way  through  a  great  many  scattered  arti¬ 
cles,  enabled  me  to  see  both  what  kind  of  person  it  was  who 
advanced  and  what  kind  of  a  place  it  was  through  which  he 
came. 

It  was  a  little  old  man  with  long  gray  hair,  whose  face  and 
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figure,  as  he  held  the  light  abore  hU  head  and  looked  before 
him  us  he  approached,  1  could  plainly  see.  Though  much  al¬ 
tered  by  age,  I  fancied  I  could  recognize  in  his  spare  and 
slender  form  something  of  that  delicate  mould  which  I  had 
noticed  in  the  child.  Their  bright  blue  eyes  were  certainly 
alike ;  but  his  face  was  so  deeply  furrowed  and  so  very  full  of 
care,  that  here  all  resemblance  ceased. 

The  place  through  which  he  made  his  way  at  leisure  was 
one  of  those  receptacles  tor  old  and  curious  things  which  seem 
to  crouch  in  odd  corners  of  this  town,  and  to  hide  their  musty 
treasures  from  the  public  eye  in  jealousy  and  distrust.  There 
w'ere  suits  of  mail  standing  like  ghosts  in  armor  here  and  there, 
fantastic  carvings  brought  from  monkish  cloisters,rusty  weapons 
of  various  kinds,  distorted  figures  in  china,  and  woo<l,  and 
iron  and  ivory:  tapestryaud  strange  furniture  that  might  hove 
been  designed  in  divams.  The  haggard  aspect  of  the  little 
old  man  was  wondet  fully  suited  to  the  place  ;  he  might  have 
groped  among  old  churches,  and  tombs,  and  deserted  houses, 
and  gathered  all  the  spoils  with  his  own  hands.  There  was 
nothing  in  llic  whole  collection  but  what  was  in  keeping  with 
himself,  nothing  that  looked  older  or  more  worn  than  he. 

As  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  he  surveyed  me  with  some 
astonishment,  which  was  not  diminished  when  he  looked  from 
me  to  my  companion.  The  door  being  opened,  thu  child  ad¬ 
dressed  him  as  grandfather,  and  told  him  the  little  story  of 
our  companionship. 

“  Why  bless  thee,  child,”  said  the  old  man,  patting  her  on 
the  head,  “  how  couldst  thou  miss  thy  way — wliat  if  I  had 
lost  thee,  Nell!” 

“  I  w'ouhl  have  found  my  way  back  to  you,  grandfather,” 

I  said  the  child,  boldly;  “neverfear.” 

I  The  old  man  kissed  her,  and  tlien  turning  to  me  and  begging 

me  to  walk  in,  I  did  so.  The  door  was  closed  and  locked. — 
Preceding  me  with  the  light,  he  led  me  through  the  place  I 
had  already  seen  from  without,  into  a  small  sitting  room  be¬ 
hind,  in  which  was  another  door  ojiening  into  a  kind  of  closet, 
where  I  saw  a  little  bed  that  a  faiiy  might  have  slept  in,  it 
looked  so  very  small  and  was  so  prettily  arranged.  The  child 
took  a  candle  and  tripped  into  this  little  room,  leaving  the  old 
man  and  m«  together. 

”  You  must  bo  tired,  sir,”  said  he,  os  he  placed  a  chair 
near  the  fire,  “  how  can  1  tlmnk  you.” 

”  By  taking  more  care  of  your  grand-child  another  time,  my 
good  friend,”  1  replied. 

**  More  care!”  said  the  old  man  in  a  shrill  voice,  “  more 
care  of  Nelly !  why  who  ever  loved  a  child  as  I  love  Nell  ?” 

He  said  this  with  such  evident  surprise  that  1  was  per¬ 
plexed  what  answer  to  make,  and  the  mure  so  because  coupled  j 
with  something  feeble  and  wandering  in  his  manner,  there 
were  in  his  face  marks  of  deep  and  anxious  thought  which 
convinced  me  that  he  could  not  be,  as  I  bod  at  first  been  in¬ 
clined  to  sup{>ose,  in  a  state  of  dotage  or  imbecility. 

“  I  don’t  think  you  consider — ”  I  began. 

“  I  don’t  consider  7”  cried  the  old  man,  interrupting  me, 
”  I  don’t  consider  her  7  Ah,  how  little  you  know  of  the  truth ! 
Little  Nelly,  little  Nelly !” 

It  would  be  impossible  fur  any  man,  1  care  not  wliat  his 
form  of  speech  might  be,  to  express  more  afiection  than  the 
dealer  in  curiosities  did  in  these  four  words.  1  waited  fur  him 
to  speak  again,  but  he  rested  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  and, 
shaking  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  fixtxl  his  eyes  upon  the  tire. 

While  we  were  sitting  thus  in  silence,  the  door  of  the  closet 
opened  and  the  child  returned,  her  light  brown  hair  hanging 
loose  about  her  neck,  and  her  face  Hushed  with  the  haste  she 
had  made  to  rejoin  us.  She  busied  herself  immediately  in 
preparing  supper,  and  while  slie  was  thus  engaged  1  remarked 
that  the  old  man  took  an  opportunity  of  observing  me  mure 
closely  than  he  had  dune  yet.  1  was  surprised  to  sec  that  all 
this  time  every  thing  was  done  by  the  child,  and  that  there 
appean'd  to  be  no  other  persons  but  ourselves  in  llio  house.— 
I  took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  she  was  absent  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  hint  on  this  point,  to  which  tlie  old  man  replied  that 
there  were  few  grown  persons  as  trustwortliy  or  as  careful  as 
•he. 

“  It  always  grieves  me,”  I  observed,  roused  by  what  I  took 
to  be  bis  selfishness,  ”  it  always  grieves  me  to  contemplate 
the  initiation  of  children  into  the  ways  of  life,  when  they  are 
scarcely  more  than  infants.  It  checks  their  confidence  and 
•implicity— two  of  the  best  qualities  that  Heaven  gives  tliem 
— *nd  demands  that  they  share  our  sorrows  before  they  are 
capable  of  entering  into  our  enjoyments.” 

”  It  will  never  check  liers,”  said  the  old  man,  looking 
steadily  at  me ;  ”  the  springs  are  too  deep.  Besides,  the 
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childi'en  of  the  poor  know  but  few  pleasures.  Even  the  cheap 
delights  of  childhood  must  be  bought  and  {>aid  for.’’ 

“  But — forgive  me  for  saying  this — you  are  surely  not  so 
very  poor,”  said  I. 

“  She  is  not  my  child,  sir,”  returned  tlie  old  man.  Her 
mother  was,  and  she  was,  poor.  I  save  notliing — not  a  p»'n- 
ny — though  1  live  as  you  see ;  but” — he  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
arm  and  leant  forward  to  whisper — “  she  shall  be  rich  one  of 
these  days,  and  a  fine  lady.  Don’t  you  think  ill  of  me  be¬ 
cause  1  use  her  help.  She  gives  it  cheerfully  as  you  see,  and 
it  w  ould  break  her  heart  if  she  knew  that  I  suliervd  any  body 
else  to  do  for  me  wliat  her  little  IuuhIs  could  undertake.  1 
don’t  consiiler!”  ho  cried  with  sudden  querulousness,  “  why, 
God  know  s  that  this  one  child  is  the  thought  and  object  of 
my  life,  and  yet  Hu  never  prosix'rs  me — no,  never.” 

At  this  juiH^ure,  the  subject  ot  our  conversation  wgnin  re> 
turned,  ami  the  old  man,  motioning  me  to  approach  tl^  table, 
broke  oH'  and  said  no  more. 

We  hud  scarcely  begun  our  repast,  wlieii  there  was  a  knm'k 
at  the  ilooi  by  which  1  had  enteivd,  and  Nell,  bursting  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  which  1  was  rejoiceil  to  hear,  for  it  was  child¬ 
like  and  full  of  hilarity,  said  it  was  no  doubt  dear  old  Kit 
come  back  at  last. 

“  Foolish  Nell !”  said  the  old  man,  fondling  with  her  hair; 
”  she  always  laughs  at  poor  Kit.” 

The  child  laughctl  again  more  heartily  tlian  before,  and  I 
could  nut  lielp  smiling  from  pure  syinpatliy.  The  little  old 
man  took  up  a  candle  and  went  to  ojien  the  door.  When  he 
Ciune  buck.  Kit  w  as  at  his  heels 

Kit  was  a  shock-headed,  shambling,  awkward  lad,  with  an 
uncommonly  wide  mouth,  ver>’  red  che«*ks,  a  tumed-up  nose, 
and  certainly  the  most  comical  expression  of  face  I  ever  saw. 
He  stop[>ed  short  at  the  door  on  seeing  a  stranger,  twirled  in 
his  hand  a  perfectly  round  old  hat  witliout  any  vestige  of  a 
brim,  and  resting  liimscdf  now  on  one  leg  and  now  on  the 
other,  oiul  changing  them  constantly,  stood  in  the  door-way. 
liMikiug  into  the  {>arlor  with  the  must  extraordinwr  leer  1  ever 
U'held.  I  entertained  a  grateful  f»*eling  toward  OH?  boy  from 
that  minute,  for  1  felt  that  he  was  the  comedy  of  the  child’s  life. 

”  A  long  way,  wasn’t  it.  Kit  7”  saiii  tlie  little  old  man. 

”  Why  then,  it  was  a  goodisli  stretch,  master,”  returned 
Kit. 

“  Did  you  find  the  house  easily  7” 

”  Why  then,  nut  over  and  above  easy,  master,”  said  Kit. 

“  Of  course  you  have  come  back  hungry  7” 

“  Why  tlien,  1  do  consider  myself  rather  so,  master,”  was 
the  answer. 

The  lad  had  a  remarkable  way  of  standing  sidewise  as  he 
spoke,  and  thrusting  his  head  forward  over  his  shoulder,  as  if 
he  could  not  get  at  his  voice  without  that  accompanying  ac¬ 
tion.  I  think  he  would  have  amused  one  anywhere,  but  the 
child’s  exquisite  enjoyment  of  his  oddity,  and  the  relief  it  was 
to  find  that  there  was  something  she  associated  with  merri¬ 
ment  in  a  place  that  appeared  so  unsuited  to  her,  were  quite 
irn'sistible.  It  was  a  great  point  too  tliat  Kit  himself  was 
fluttered  by  tlie  sensation  he  created,  and  after  several  efforts 
to  preserve  his  gravity,  Ixirst  into  a  loud  roar,  and  so  stood 
with  his  mouth  wide  ojieii  and  his  eyes  nearly  shut,  laughing 
violently. 

The  old  man  had  again  relapsed  into  his  former  abstraction 
and  took  no  notice  of  wliat  passed,  but  I  remarked  that  when 
her  laugh  was  over,  the  child’s  bright  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears,  called  forth  by  the  fulness  of  heart  with  which  she  wel¬ 
comed  her  uncouth  favorite  after  the  little  anxk'ty  of  the  night. 
As  for  Kit  himself  (whose  laugh  ha«l  been  all  the  time  one  of 
that  sort  which  very  little  would  change  into  a  cry)  he  carried 
a  large  slice  of  bread  and  meat  and  a  mug  of  lH*er  into  a  cor¬ 
ner,  and  applied  himself  to  disposing  of  them  with  great  vo¬ 
racity. 

”  Ah !”  said  the  old  man  turning  to  me  with  a  sigh  as  if  I 
had  spoken  to  him  but  that  moment,  ”  you  do  n’t  know  what 
you  say  when  you  tell  me  that  I  don’t  consider  her.” 

”  You  must  not  attach  too  great  weight  to  a  remark  founded 
on  first  appearances,  my  friend,”  said  I. 

“  No,”  returned  the  old  man  thoughtfully,  “  no.  Come 
hither,  Nell.” 

The  little  girl  hastened  fnim  her  seat,  and  put  her  arm 
about  his  neck. 

”  Do  I  love  thee,  Nell  ?”  said  he.  ”  Say— do  I  love  ihoe, 
Nell,  or  no  ?” 

The  child  only  answered  by  her  caresses,  and  laid  her  head 
I  upon  his  breast. 

I  ”  Why  dost  thou  sob  T  ”  said  the  grandfather,  pressing  her 
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closer  to  him  and  glancing  toward  me.  “  Is  it  because  thou 
know’st  I  love  thee,  and  dost  not  like  that  I  should  seem  to 
doubt  it  by  my  question  ?  Well,  well — then  let  us  say  I  love 
thee  dearly.” 

“Indeed,  indeed  you  do,”  replied  the  child  with  great 
earnestness,  “  Kit  kmrws  you  do.” 

Kit,  who  in  despatching  his  bn*ad  and  meat  had  been  swal¬ 
lowing  two-thirds  of  his  knife  at  every  mouthful  w’ith  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  a  juggler,  stopped  short  in  his  operations  on  being  thus 
appealed  to,  and  baw'led  “  Nolaxly  isn’t  such  a  fool  as  to  say 
he  doesn’t,”  after  which  he  incapacitated  himself  for  further 
conversation  by  taking  a  most  pnidigious  sandwich  at  one  bite. 

“  She  is  poor  now” — said  the  old  man  patting  the  child’s 
cheek,  ‘‘  but  I  say  again  that  tlie  time  is  coming  when  she  j 
shall  be  rich.  It  lias  been  a  long  time  coming,  but  it  must  > 
come  at  last ;  a  very  long  time,  but  it  surely  must  come.  It 
has  come  to  other  men  who  do  nothing  but  waste  and  riot. 
When  will  it  come  to  me  !  ’ 

“  I  am  very  happy  as  I  am,  grandfather,”  said  the  child. 

“  Tush,  tush  !”  returned  the  old  man,  “  thou  dost  not  know — 
how  should’st  thou  ?”  Then  he  mutteri*d  again  between  his 
teeth,  “  The  time  must  come,  I  am  verj’  sure  it  must.  It 
will  be  all  the  betjter  for  coming  late !”  and  then  ho  sighed 
and  fell  into  his  former  musing  state  and  still  holding  the  child 
between  his  knees  appeared  to  be  insensible  to  every  thing 
around  him.  By  this  time  it  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of 
midnight,  and  I  arose  to  go,  which  recalled  him  to  himself. 

“  One  moment,  sir,”  he  said.  “  Now  Kit — near  midnight, 
boy,  and  you  still  here  !  Get  home,  get  home,  and  be  true  to 
your  time  in  the  morning,  for  there’s  work  to  do.  Good  night. 
There,  bid  him  goral  night,  Nelh  and  let  him  be  gone !” 

“  Good  night.  Kit,”  said  the  child,  her  eyes  lighting  up 
with  merriment  and  kindness. 

“  Good  night.  Miss  Nell,”  returned  the  boy. 

“  And  thank  this  gentleman,”  interposed  the  old  man,  “but 
for  whose  care  I  might  have  lost  my  little  girl  to-night.” 

”  No,  no,  master,”  said  Kit,  “that  won’t  do,  that  won’t.” 

“  ^V'hat  do  you  mean  ?’  cried  the  old  man. 

“I'd  have  found  her,  master,”  said  Kit,  “  I’d  have  found  her. 
I’d  bet  that  I  had  fond  her  if  she  was  above  ground,  I  would, 
as  quick  as  any  anybody,  master.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !” 

Once  more  opening  his  mouth  and  shutting  his  eyes,  and 
laughing  like  a  Stentor,  Kit  gradually  backed  to  the  door,  and 
roared  himself  out. 

Free  of  the  room,  the  boy  was  not  slow  in  taking  his  de¬ 
parture  ;  when  he  had  gone  and  the  child  was  occupied  in 
clearing  the  table,  the  old  man  said  : 

“  I  haven’t  seemed  to  thank  you,  sir,  enough  for  what  you 
have  done  to-night,  but  I  do  thank  you  humbly  and  heartily, 
and  so  does  she,  and  her  thanks  are  better  worth  than  mine.  I 
ahould  be  sorry  that  you  went  away  and  thought  1  was  un¬ 
mindful  of  your  goodness,  or  careless  of  her — I  am  not,  in¬ 
deed.” 

I  was  sure  of  that,  I  said  from  what  I  had  seen.  “  But,” 

I  added,  “  may  I  ask  you  a  question  T” 

“  Ay  sir,”  replied  the  old  man,  “  what  is  it?” 

**  This  delicate  child,”  said  I,  “  with  so  much  beauty  and 
intelligence — has  she  noh<Hly  to  care  for  her  but  you  7  has  she 
no  other  companion  or  adviser  ? 

“  No,”  he  returned  looking  steadfastly  in  my  fkee,  “  no,  and 
•he  wants  no  other.” 

“  But  are  you  not  fearful,”  said  I,  “  that  you  may  misunder¬ 
stand  a  charge  so  tender !  I  aci  sure  you  mean  well,  but  are 
you  quite  certain  that  you  know  how  to  execute  such  a  trust 
as  this  f  I  am  an  old  man,  like  you,  and  I  am  actuated  by  an 
old  man’s  concern  in  all  that  is  young  and  promising.  Do 
you  not  think  that  what  I  have  seen  of  you  and  this  little  crea¬ 
ture  to-night  must  have  an  interest  not  wholly  free  from  pain  ?” 

“  Sir,”  rejoined  the  old  man  after  a  moment’s  silence,  “  I 
have  no  right  to  feel  hurt  at  what  you  say.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  respects  1  am  the  child,  and  she  the  grown  person — that 
you  have  seen  aln^ady.  But  waking  or  sleeping,  by  night  or 
day,  in  sickness  or  ht^alth,  she  is  the  one  object  of  my  care, 
and  if  you  knew  of  how  much  care,  you  would  look  on  me 
with  different  eyes,  you  would  indeed.  Ah  !  it’s  a  weary  life 
for  an  old  man — a  weary,  weary  lifr— but  there  is  a  gi'eat  end 
to  gain,  and  that  I  keep  before  me.” 

Seeing  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  impatience, 

I  turned  to  put  on  an  outei-  coat  which  I  had  thrown  off  on 
entering  the  room,  purposing  to  say  no  more.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  child  standing  patiently  by  with  a  cloak  upon  her 
arm,  and  in  her  hand  a  hat  and  stick. 

“  Those  are  not  mine,  my  dear,”  said  1. 


“  No,”  returned  the  child  quietly,  “they  are  grandfather’s.” 

“  But  he  is  not  going  out  to-night.’’ 

“  Oh,  yes  he  is,”  said  the  child,  with  a  smile. 

“  And  what  becomes  of  you,  my  pretty  one  ?” 

“  Me  !  I  stay  here,  of  course.  I  always  do.” 

I  looked  in  astonishment  towards  the  old  man,  but  he  was, 
or  feigned  to  Ik.*,  busied  in  the  arrangement  of  his  dress.  From 
him  I  looked  back  to  the  slight,  gentle  figure  of  the  child. — 
Alone  !  In  that  gloomy  place  all  the  long,  dreary  night ! 

She  evinced  no  conB4'iousnes8  of  my  surprise,  but  cheerfully 
helped  the  old  man  with  his  cloak,  and  when  he  was  ready 
took  a  candle  to  light  us  out.  Finding  that  we  did  not  follow 
as  she  expected,  she  looked  back  with  a  smile  and  waited  for 
us.  The  old  man  showed  by  his  face  that  he  plainly  under- 
stootl  the  cause  of  my  hesitation,  but  ho  merely  signed  to  me 
with  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  pass  out  of  the  room  before 
him,  and  remained  silent.  1  had  no  resource  but  to  comply. 

When  we  reach(*d  the  door,  the  child,  setting  down  the 
candle,  turned  to  say  gtKid  night,  and  raised  her  face  to  kiss 
me.  'Then  she  ran  to  the  old  man,  who  folded  her  in  his  arms 
and  bade  God  bless  her. 

“  Sleep  soundly,  Nell,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  “  and  angels 
guard  thy  bed.  Do  not  forget  thy  j)rayers,  my  sweet.” 

“  No  indei'd,”  answered  tlie  child  fervently,  “  they  make 
me  feel  so  happy  !” 

“  That’s  well ;  I  know  they  do ;  they  should,”  said  the  old 
man.  “  Bless  thee  a  hundred  times.  Early  in  the  morning  I 
shall  lie  home.” 

“  You  ’ll  not  ring  twice,”  returned  the  child.  “  The  bell 
w'akes  me,  oven  in  the  middle  of  a  dream.” 

AVith  this  they  separated.  The  child  opened  the  door, 
(now  guarded  by  a  shutter,  which  1  had  heard  the  boy  put  up 
before  he  left  the  house,)  and  with  another  farewell,  whose 
clear  and  tender  note  I  have  recalled  a  thousand  times,  held 
it  until  we  had  passed  out.  The  old  man  paused  a  moment 
while  it  was  gently  closed  and  fastened  on  the  inside,  and,  sat¬ 
isfied  that  this  was  done,  walked  on  at  a  slow  pace.  At  the 
street-comer  he  stopped,  and  regarding  me  with  a  tmubled 
countenance,  said  that  our  ways  were  widely  difterent,  and 
that  he  must  take  his  leave.  I  would  have  spoken,  but,  sum¬ 
moning  up  more  alacrity  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
one  of  his  appearance,  he  hurried  away.  I  could  see  that 
twice  or  thrice  he  looked  back,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  I  were 
still  w  atching  him,  or  perhaps  to  assure  himself  that  I  was 
not  following  at  a  distance.  The  obscurity  of  the  night 
favored  his  disappearance,  and  his  figure  was  soon  beyond  my 
sight. 

I  remained  standing  on  the  spot  where  he  had  left  ino,  un¬ 
willing  to  depart,  and  yet  unknowing  why  I  should  loiter  there. 
I  looked  w  istfully  into  the  street  we  had  lately  quitted,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  time  directed  my  steps  that  way.  1  passed  and  repassed 
the  house,  and  stopped  and  listened  at  the  door ;  all  was  dark, 
and  silent  as  the  grave. 

Yet  1  lingered  about,  and  could  not  tear  myself  away,  think¬ 
ing  of  all  possible  harm  that  might  happen  to  the  child — of 
fires  and  robberies  and  even  murder — and  feeling  as  if  some 
evil  must  ensue  if  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  place.  The 
closing  of  a  door  or  window  in  tho  street  brought  me  before 
the  curiosity-dealer’s  once  more  ;  I  crossed  the  road  and  look¬ 
ed  up  at  the  house  to  assure  myself  that  the  noise  bad  not 
come  from  there  No,  it  was  black,  cold,  and  lifeless  as  be¬ 
fore. 

There  were  few  passengers  astir :  the  street  was  dismal, 
and  pretty  well  my  own.  A  few  stragglers  from  the  thea¬ 
tres  hurried  by,  and  now  and  then  I  turned  aside  to  avoid 
some  noisy  drunkard  as  he  retied  homewards:  but  these  in¬ 
terruptions  were  not  frequent,  and  soon  coa8e<l.  The  clock 
struck  one.  Still  I  paced  up  and  down,  promising  myself  that 
every  time  should  be  the  last,  and  breaking  faith  with  myselt 
on  some  new  plea  as  often  as  I  did  so. 

The  more  I  thought  of  what  the  old  man  had  said,  and  of 
his  looks  and  bearing,  the  less  I  could  account  for  what  I  had 
seen  and  heard.  I  had  a  strange  misgiving  that  his  nightly 
absence  was  for  no  good  purpose.  I  had  only  come  to  know 
the  fact  thniugh  the  innocence  of  tho  child,  and  though  the  old 
man  was  by  at  the  time  and  saw  my  undisguised  surprise,  he 
had  preserved  a  strange  mystery  upon  the  subject,  and  offered 
no  word  of  explanation.  These  n*flections  naturally  recalled 
again  more  strongly  than  before  his  haggard  face,  his  wander¬ 
ing  maimer,  his  restless,  anxious  lotiks.  His  affection  for  the 
child  might  not  lie  inconsistent  with  villany  of  the  werst  kind ; 
even  that  very  affection  was  in  itself  an  extraordinary  contra¬ 
diction,  or  how  could  he  leave  her  thus  ?  Disposed  as  I  was 
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to  think  badly  of  him,  I  never  doubted  that  his  love  for  her  i 
was  real.  1  could  not  admit  the  th<mght,  remembering  what  j 
had  passed  between  us,  and  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  had 
called  h»!r  by  her  name. 

“  Stop  hert',  of  course,”  the  child  had  said  in  answer  to  my 
(piestion  ;  “  1  always  do  !”  What  could  take  him  from  home 
by  night,  and  every  night  ?  I  called  up  all  tlie  strange  tales  ! 
I  had  over  heard  of  dark  and  secret  deeds  committed  in  great  j 
towns  and  escaping  detection  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  wild  I 
as  many  ot  these  stories  wen?,  I  could  not  find  one  adapted 
to  this  mysterj’,  which  only  l)ecame  the  more  impenetrable  in 
proportion  as  I  sought  to  solve  it. 

Occupied  with  such  thoughts  ns  these,  and  a  crowd  of  others 
all  tending  to  the  same  point,  I  continued  to  pace  the  street 
for  two  long  hours  ;  at  length  the  rain  began  to  descend  heavily, 
nnd  then,  oveqiowered  by  fatigue,  though  no  less  interested 
than  I  had  been  at  first,  1  engaged  thn  neantst  coach  and  so 
got  home.  A  cheertul  tire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  the 
lamp  burnt  brightly,  my  clock  received  mo  with  its  old  fa¬ 
miliar  welcome ;  every  thing  was  quiet,  warm  and  cheering, 
and  in  happy  contrast  to  the  gltMun  and  darkness  I  had  quitted. 

But  all  that  night,  waking  or  in  my  sleep,  the  same  thoughts 
recurred  nnd  the  same  images  retained  possession  of  my 
brain.  I  had  ever  before  me  the  old,  dark,  murky  rooms — 
the  gaunt  suits  of  mail,  with  their  ghostly  silent  air — the  faces 
all  awry,  grinning  from  wood  and  stone— the  dust  and  rust 
and  worm  that  lives  in  wood — and  alone  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  lumlier  and  decay  and  ugly  age,  the  beautiful  child  in  her  i 
gentle  slumber,  smiling  through  her  light  and  sunny  dreams.  I 
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Master  Humphrey  has  been  favored  with  the  following 
letter,  written  on  strongly-scented  paper,  and  sealed  in  light 
blue  wax  with  the  representation  of  two  very  j)lump  doves, 
interchanging  beaks.  It  does  not  commence  with  any  of  the 
usual  forms  of  address,  but  begins  as  is  here  set  forth. 

Balk,  Wedne^ay  Nigkt. 

Heaven*  !  into  what  an  indiscretion  do  I  suft'er  myself  to  be 
betrayed  !  T o  address  these  faltering  lines  to  a  total  stranger, 
and  that  stranger  one  of  a  conflicting  sex ! — and  yet  I  am  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  abyss,  and  have  no  power  of  self-snatchation 
(forgive  me  if  I  coin  that  phrase)  from  the  yawning  gulf  be¬ 
fore  me. 

Yes,  I  am  writing  to  a  man,  but  let  me  not  think  of  that, 
for  madness  is  in  the  thought.  You  will  understand  my  feel¬ 
ings  !  Oh  yes!  lam  sure  you  will!  and  you  will  resjiect 
them  too,  and  not  despise  them — will  you  ! 

Let  me  be  calm.  That  portrait — smiling  as  once  he  smiled 
on  me — that  cane  dangling  as  I  have  seen  it  dangle  from  his 
hand  I  know  not  how  oft — those  legs  that  have  glided  through 
my  nightly  dreams  nnd  never  stopped  to  speak— the  p<‘rtectly 
gentlemanly  though  false  original— can  I  be  mistaken  ?  oh, 
no,  no. 

Let  me  be  calmer  yet;  I  would  bo  calm  as  coffins.  You 
have  published  a  letter  from  one  whose  likeness  is  engraved, 
but  whose  name  (and  wherefore?)  is  suppressed.  Shall  J 
breathe  that  name  !  Is  it — but  why  ask  when  my  heart  tells 
me  too  tridy  that  it  is  ! 

I  would  not  upbraid  him  with  his  treachery,  I  would  not 
remind  him  of  those  times  when  he  plighted  the  most  eloquent 
of  vows,  and  procured  from  mo  a  small  pecuniary  accommo¬ 
dation — and  yet  I  w’ould  see  him — see  liim  did  I  say — him 
— alas!  such  is  woman’s  nature.  F«ir  as  the  poet  beautifully 
says — but  you  will  already  have  anticipated  the  sentiment.  Is 
it  not  sweet  ?  oh  yes. 

It  was  in  this  city  (hallowed  by  the  recollection)  that  I  met 
him  first,  and  assuredly  if  mortal  happiness  be  recordeil  any 
where,  then  those  rubbers  with  their  three-and-six-penny  points 
are  scored  on  tablets  of  celestial  brass.  Ho  always  held  an 
honor — generally  two.  On  that  eventful  night  we  stood  at 
eight.  He  rais^  his  eyes  (luminous  in  their  seductive  sweet¬ 
ness)  to  my  agitated  face.  “  Can  you?”  said  he,  with  pe¬ 
culiar  meaning.  I  felt  the  gentle  pressure  of  his  foot  on  mine ; 
our  corns  throbbed  in  unison.  “  Can  you  ?”  he  sai«l  again, 
and  every  lineament  of  his  expressive  countenance  added  the 
words  “  resist  me  ?”  I  murmured  “  No,”  and  fainted. 

They  said  when  I  recovered,  it  was  the  weather,  /said  it 
was  the  nutmeg  in  the  negus.  How  little  did  tliey  suspect  the 
truth  !  How  little  did  they  guess  the  deep  mysterious  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  inquiry  !  He  called  next  morning  on  bis  knees  — 1 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  actually  came  in  that  position  to 


the  house  door,  but  that  he  went  down  on  those  joints  directly 
after  the  servant  had  retire?!.  Ho  brought  some  verses  in  his 
hat  which  he  said  were  original,  but  which  I  have  since  found 
w’oie  Milton’s.  Likewise  a  little  brittle  inbeh^l  laudanum ; 
also  a  pistol  and  a  swonlstick.  He  dn*w  the  latter,  uncorked 
the  firmer,  and  clicked  the  trigger  of  t ho  jxwket  fin‘-nnn.  He 
had  come,  ht»  said,  to  eoinjuer  or  to  die.  He  «lul  not  ilh?.— 
He  wrested  from  nie  an  avowal  of  my  hive,  and  let  «ifl’  th« 
pisUil  out  of  a  back  w  indow  jirevitius  to  partaking  of  a  repast. 

Faithless,  inconstant  man  !  How  many  ages  seem  to  have 
elapsed  since  his  unaccountable  and  perfidious  disappearance! 
Could  I  still  forgive  him  both  that  nnd  the  b«irroweti  liwre  that 
he  promisetl  t<i  pay  next  week  ?  Could  I  spiini  him  from  my 
feet  if  he  approached  in  jMMiitence,  ami  with  a  matrimonial 
object?  Would  the  blandishing  eiudianter  still  weave  hi* 
s[Hdls  around  me  ? — or  shouhl  I  burst  tlu'iu  all,  am!  turn 
away  in  coldness  ?  I  dare  not  trust  my  weakness  with  llw 
thought. 

My  brain  is  in  a  whirl  again.  You  know  his  addn*si,  his 
occupations,  his  mu<le  of  lifi’ — are  actiuainte?!,  |HTliaps,  with 
his  inmost  tlmughts.  You  are  a  humane  nnd  philanthropic 
character — reveal  all  y«iu  know — all ;  but  esps'cially  the  street 
an<l  number  of  his  lotlgings.  The  post  is  di'parting,  the  bell¬ 
man  rings — pray  Heaven  it  be  not  the  knell  of  love  and  h«ipe 
to  Rclind* 

P.  S. — Pardtin  the  wanderings  of  a  liad  pen  an«l  a  dis¬ 
tracted  mind.  A«ldres3  to  the  I’ost-oflice.  The  bcllmiUi 
rendered  impatient  by  delay,  is  ringing  dreadfully  in  the  pa*- 
soge. 

P.  P.  S. — I  open  this  to  say  that  the  bellman  is  gone  and 
that  you  must  not  exja^ct  it  till  the  next  {HMt,  so  do  n’t  be 
surprisetl  when  you  do  n’t  get  it. 

Master  H um[ilm?y  does  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  furnish 
his  fair  corr«s|K)ndent  with  the  address  of  the  gentl»*man  in 
question,  but  he  publishes  her  letter  as  a  public  appeal  tu  bia 
faith  and  gallantry. 


TART  V. 

I  When  I  am  in  a  thwughtful  mood,  I  often  succeed  in  divert- 
I  ing  the  curre  nt  of  some  mournful  reflections,  by  conjuring  up 
a  number  of  fanciful  associations  with  the  objects  that  sur¬ 
round  me,  and  dwelling  upon  the  scenes  and  characters  they 
suggest. 

I  have  been  led  by  this  habit  to  assign  to  every  room  in  my 
house  and  every  old  staring  portrait  on  its  walls,  a  separate  in¬ 
terest  of  its  own.  Thus,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  stately  dame, 
terrible  to  behold  in  her  rigid  modesty,  who  hangs  above  the 
chimney-piiHje  of  my  bed-room,  is  the  former  lady  of  the  man- 
j  sion.  In  th<?  court-yard  below,  is  a  stone  face  of  surpassing 
I  ugliness,  which  I  have  somehow — in  a  kintl  of  jealousy,  I  am 
afraid — associated  with  lier  husband.  Above  my  study,  is  a 
little  room  with  ivy  peeping  through  the  lattice,  from  which  I 
bring  their  daughter,  a  lovsly  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  and  dutiful  in  all  respects  save  one,  that  one  being 
her  devoted  attachment  to  a  young  gentleman  on  the  stairs, 
whose  grandmother  (degraded  to  a  disused  laundry  in  the  gai^ 
den)  piques  herself  upon  an  old  family  quarrel  and  is  the  im- 
i  placable  enemy  of  their  love.  With  such  materials  as  these, 

I  I  work  out  many  a  little  drama,  whose  chief  merit  is,  that  I 
I  can  bring  it  tu  a  happy  end  at  will ;  I  have  so  many  of  them 
on  hand,  that  if  on  my  return  home  one  of  these  evenings  I 
were  to  find  8«)me  bluff  old  wight  of  two  centuries  ago  com¬ 
fortably  seated  in  my  easy  chair,  and  a  love-lorn  damsel  vainly 
appealing  to  his  obdurate  heart  and  leaning  her  white  arm 
:  upon  my  clock  itself,  I  verily  brdieve  I  should  only  express  my 
j  surprise  that  they  had  kept  me  waiting  so  long,  and  never 
honored  mo  with  a  call  before. 

I  I  was,  in  such  a  mood  as  this,  sitting  in  my  garden  yester- 
!  day  morning  under  the  shade  of  a  favi^rite  tree,  reveling  in 
■  all  the  biriom  and  brightness  about  tne.  and  feeling  every  sense 
I  of  hope  and  enjoyment  quickened  by  this  most  beautiful  sea¬ 
son  of  spring,  when  my  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the 
j  unexpected  appearance  of  my  barber  at  the  end  of  the  walk, 
who  1  immediately  saw  was  coming  towards  me  with  a  hasty 
,  step  that  betoken^  sometliing  remarkalile. 

'  My  barber  is  at  all  times  a  very  brisk,  hustling,  active  little 
1  man — for  he  is,  as  it  were,  chubby  all  over,  without  being  stout 
j  or  unwieldy— but  yesterday  his  alacrity  was  so  very  uncommon 
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that  it  quite  took  by  surprise.  Nor  could  I  fail  to  obserN'C, 
when  h«  came  up  to  me,  that  his  qrey  eyes  were  twinkling  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  that  his  little  red  nose  was  in  an 
unusual  glow,  that  every  line  in  his  round  bright  face  was 
twisted  and  curved  into  an  expression  of  please<l  surprise,  and 
that  his  whole  countenance  was  radiant  with  glee,  i  was  still 
more  surprised  to  si^e  my  luiusekeeper,  who  usually  preserves 
a  very  staid  air,  and  stands  somewhat  upon  her  dignity,  peep¬ 
ing  round  the  hedge  at  the  liottom  of  the  walk,  and  exchang¬ 
ing  nods  and  smiles  with  the  barber,  who  twice  er  tlirice 
looked  over  his  shoulder  for  that  purpose.  I  could  conceive 
no  announceniont  to  which  these  appearances  could  be  the  pre¬ 
lude,  unless  it  were  that  they  had  married  each  other  that 
morning. 

I  was,  consequently,  a  little  disappointed  when  it  only  came 
out  that  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  house  who  wished  to 
■peak  with  ma^ 

“  And  who  is  it?”  said  I. 

The  barber,  with  his  face  screw’ed  up  still  tighter  than  be¬ 
fore,  replied  that  the  gentleman  would  not  send  his  name,  but 
wished  to  see  me.  I  pondered  for  a  moment,  wondering  who 
this  visiter  might  be,  and  I  remarked  tliat  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  exchanging  another  nod  with  the  housekeeper, 
who  still  lingenid  in  the  distance. 

”  Well !”  said  1,  bid  the  gentleman  come  here.” 

This  seemed  to  be  tlie  consummation  of  the  barber’s  hopes, 
for  he  turned  sharp  round,  and  actually  ran  away. 

Now,  my  sight  is  not  very  good  at  a  distance,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  gentleman  first  appeared  in  the  walk,  I  was 
net  quite  clear  whether  he  was  a  stranger  to  me  or  otherwise. 
He  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  but  came  tripping  along  in  the 
pleasantest  manner  conceivable,  avoiding  the  garden-roller  and 
the  borders  of  the  beds  with  inimitable  dexterity,  picking  his 
way  among  the  flower-pots,  and  smiling  with  unspeakable  good 
humor.  Before  he  was  half-way  up  the  walk  he  began  to  sa¬ 
lute  me;  then  I  thought  I  knew  him;  but  when  became 
towards  me  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  the  sun  shining  on  his 
bald  head,  bis  bland  face,  his  bright  spectaclesi  his  fawn- 
colored  tights,  and  his  black  gaiters — then  my  hoArt  warmed 
towards  him,  and  I  felt  quite  certain  that  it  was  Mr.  Pickwick. 

”  My  dear  sir,”  said  that  gentleman  as  I  rose  to  receive 
him,  pray  bo  seated.  Piay  sit  down.  Now,  do  not  stand 
on  my  account.  I  must  insist  upon  it,  really.”  With  these 
words  Mr.  Pickwick  gently  pressed  me  down  into  my  seat, 
and  taking  my  hand  in  his  shook  it  again  and  again  with  a 
warmth  of  manner  perfectly  irresistible.  I  endeavored  to  ex¬ 
press  in  my  welcome,  something  of  that  heartiness  and  plea¬ 
sure  which  the  sight  of  him  awakened  and  made  him  sit 
down  beside  me.  All  this  time  he  kept  alternately  releasing 
my  hand,  and  grasping  it  again,  and  surveying  me  through 
his  spectacles  with  such  a  beaming  countenance  as  1  never  be¬ 
held. 

**  You  knew  me  directly!”  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  “What  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  think  that  you  knew  me  directly !” 

I  remarked  that  I  had  read  his  adventures  very  often,  and 
that  his  features  were  quite  familiar  to  me  from  the  published 
portraits.  As  1  thought  it  a  good  oppoitunity  of  adverting  to 
the  circumstance,  I  condoled  with  him  upon  the  various  libels 
on  his  character  which  had  found  their  way  into  print.  Mr. 
Pickwick  shook  his  head,  and  for  a  moment  looked  very  in¬ 
dignant,  but  smiling  again  directly,  added  that  no  doubt  I  was 
acquainted  with  Cervantes’  introduction  to  the  second  part  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  that  it  fully  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject. 

“  But,  now,”  said  Mr.  Pickwrick,  “do  n’t  you  wonder  how 
I  found  you  out?” 

“  1  will  never  wonder,  and  with  your  good  leave,  never 
know,”  said  I,  smiling  in  my  turn.  “  It  is  enough  for  me  that 
you  give  me  this  gratiheation.  1  liave  not  the  least  desire  you 
should  tell  me  by  what  means  I  have  obtained  it.”^ 

“  Yeu  are  very  kind,”  returned  Mr.  Pickwick,  shaking  me 
by  the  hand  again,  *<  you  are  exactly  what  1  expected !  But 
for  what  particular  purpose  do  you  think  1  have  sought  you 
out,  my  dear  sir  ?  Now,  what  do  you  think  I  come  for  7  ’* 

Mr.  Pickwick  pul  this  question  as  though  he  were  persuad¬ 
ed  that  it  were  morally  impossible  that  I  could  by  any  means 
divine  the  deep  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  that  it  must  be  hid¬ 
den  from  all  human  ken.  Therefore,  although  1  was  rejoiced 
to  think  tliut  I  anticipated  his  drift,  1  feigned  to  be  ignorant 
of  it,  and  after  a  brief  consideration  shook  my  head  despair¬ 
ingly.” 

“  What  should  you  say,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying  the 


forefinger  of  his  left  hand  upon  my  cent  sleeve,  and  looking  at 
me  with  his  head  thrown  hark,  arda  little  on  one  side,  “  what 
should  you  say  if  1  confessed,  that  after  reading  your  acitount 
of  yourself  and  your  little  society,  I  had  come  here,  a  humble 
candidate  for  one  of  those  empty  chairs  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say,”  1  returned,  “  that  I  know  of  only  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  could  still  further  endear  that  little  society 
to  me,  and  that  would  be  the  associating  with  it  my  wid  friend 
—for  you  must  let  me  call  you  so— my  old  friend,  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick.” 

As  I  made  him  this  answer  every  feature  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s 
face  usetl  itself  iu  one  all-pervading  expression  of  delight. — 
AfU'r  shaking  me  heartily  by  both  hands  at  once,  he  patted  me 
gently  on  the  back,  and  then— I  well  understood  why — color¬ 
ed  up  to  the  eyes,  and  hoped  with  great  earnestness  of  man¬ 
ner  that  he  had  not  hurt  me. 

If  he  had  I  would  have  been  content  that  he  should  have  r«- 
peated  the  offence  u  hundred  times  rather  than  suppose  so, 
but  as  he  had  not  I  had  no  difficulty  in  changing  the  subject 
by  making  on  inquiry  which  had  ^en  upon  my  lips  twenty 
times  already. 

“You  have  not  told  me,”  said  I,  “anything  about  Sam 
Weller.” 

“  OL!  Sam,”  said  Mr.  Pickw  ick,  “  is  the  same  as  ever.- 
The  same  true,  faithful  fellow  that  he  ever  was.  What  should 
I  tell  you  about  Sam,  my  dear  sir,  except  that  he  is  more  in¬ 
dispensable  to  my  happiness  and  comfort  every  day  af  my 
life?” 

“  And  Mr.  VVeller,  senior?  ”  said  I. 

“  Old  Mr.  Weller,”  returned  Mr.  Pickwick,  “  is  in  no  re- 
spi'ct  more  altered  than  Sam,  unless  it  is  that  he  be  a  little 
more  opinionated  than  he  was  formerly,  and  perhaps  at  times 
more  talkative.  He  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  now  in 
our  neighborhood,  and  has  so  constituted  himself  a  part  of  my 
body-guard,  that  when  I  ask  permission  for  Sam  to  have  a 
seat  in  your  kitchen  on  clock-nights  (supposing  your  three 
friends  think  me  wortky  to  fill  one  of  the  chairs)  I  am  afraid 
I  must  often  include  Mr.  Weller  too.” 

I  very  readily  pledged  myself  to  give  both  Sam  and  his  father 
a  free  admission  to  my  house  at  all  hours  and  seasons,  and  this 
point  settled,  we  fell  into  a  lengthy  conversation  which  was 
carried  on  with  as  little  reserve  on  both  sides  as  if  we  had  been 
intimate  friends  from  our  youth,  and  which  conveyed  to  me  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  Mr.  Pickwick’s  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
and  indeed  all  his  old  cheerful  characteristics,  were  wholly  un¬ 
impaired.  As  he  had  spoken  of  tlie  consent  of  my  friends  as 
being  yet  in  abeyance,!  repeatedly  assured  him  tliat  his  proposal 
was  certain  to  receive  their  most  joyful  sanction,  and  several 
times  entreated  that  he  would  give  me  leave  to  introduce 
him  to  Jack  Redburn  and  Mr.  Miles  (who  were  near  at  band) 
without  further  ceremony. 

To  this  proposal,  however,  Mr.  Pickwick’s  delicacy  would 
by  no  means  allow  him  to  accede,  for  he  urged  that  his  eligi¬ 
bility  must  be  formally  discussed,  and  until  this  had  been  done, 
he  could  not  think  of  obtruding  himself  further.  The  utmost 
1  could  obtain  from  him  was  a  promise  that  he  would  attend 
upon  our  next  night  of  meeting,  that  1  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  him  immediately  on  his  election. 

Mr.  Pickwick  having  with  many  blushes  placed  in  my  hands 
a  small  roll  of  paper,  which  he  termed  his  “qualification,”  put 
a  great  many  questions  to  me  touching  my  friends  and  partic- 
ularlarly  Jack  Redbum,  whom  be  repeatedly  termed  “a  fine 
fellow,”  and  in  whose  favour  1  could  see  he  was  strongly  pre¬ 
disposed.  When  1  had  satisfied  him  on  tiiese  points,  1  took 
him  into  my  reom  that  he  might  make  ac4{uuiutance  with  the 
old  chamber  which  is  our  place  of  meeting. 

“And  this”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  stopping  sh^rt,  “  is  the  clock! 
Dear  me!  And  this  is  ideally  the  old  clock  !  ” 

I  thought  he  would  never  have  come  away  from  it.  After 
advancing  to  it  softly,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  it  with  as 
much  respect  and  as  many  smiling  looks  as  if  it  were  alive,  he 
set  himself  to  consider  it  ia  every  possible  direction,  nowjmount- 
ing  on  a  chair  to  look  at  the  top,  now  going  down  upon  his 
knees  to  examine  the  bottom,  now  surveying  the  sides  with 
his  spectacles  almost  touching  the  case,  and  now  trying  to 
peep  between  it  and  the  wall  to  get  a  slight  view  of  the  back. 
Then,  he  would  retire  a  pace  or  two  and  look  up  at  the  dial  to 
see  it  go,  and  then  draw  near  again  and  stand  wrilh  his  head 
un  one  side  to  Itear  it  lick — never  failing  to  glance  towards 
me  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds  each,  and  nod  his  bead  with 
such  complacent  gratification  as  1  am  quite  unable  to  describet 
His  admiration  was  not  confined  to  tlie  clock  either,  but  ex¬ 
tended  itself  to  every  article  in  the  room,  and  really,  when  he 
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had  ifone  ihronjfh  them  every  one,  and  at  last  sat  himself  down 
ill  all  the  six  chairs  one  after  another,  to  try  how  they  felt,  I 
never  saw  such  a  picture  of  good  humor  and  happiness  as  he 
presented,  from  the  top  of  his  shining  head  down  to  the  very 
button  of  his  gaiters. 

1  should  have  been  well  pleased,  and  should  have  had  the 
utmost  enjoyment  of  his  company,  if  he  had  remained  with 
me  all  day,  but  my  favorite,  striking  the  hour  reminded  him 
that  he  must  take  his  leave.  I  could  nut  forbear  telling  him 
once  more  how  glad  he  had  made  me,  and  we  shook  hands 
all  the  way  down  stairs. 

VVe  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  hall  than  my  housekeeper, 


standing  his  extreme  slickness,  he  was  rendertsl  uneasy  in 
his  mind  and  exceedingly  uncomfortable  hy  a  constant  appre¬ 
hension  that  beset  him  night  and  day. 

You  know  very  well  that  in  thos«>  times  there  flourishtHl  di¬ 
vers  evil  old  women  who,  under  the  name  of  witches,  spread 
great  disorder  through  the  land,  and  intlictcd  various  dismal 
tortures  upon  Christian  men — sticking  pins  and  neeilles  into 
tliem  when  they  least  expected  it,  and  causing  them  to  walk 
in  the  air  with  their  feet  upward,  to  the  gn'at  terror  of  their 
wives  and  families,  who  were  naturally  very  much  discoiK'erted 
j  when  the  muster  of  the  hous«>  un«»xi>ectedly  came  home,  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door  with  his  heels,  and  combing  his  hair  on  the 


gliding  out  of  her  little  room  (she  had  changed  her  gown  and  I  scrapt'r.  These  were  their  commonest  pranks,  but  tlwy  every 


cap  I  observed)  greeted  Mr.  Pickwick  with  her  best  smile  and 
curtsey,  and  the  barber,  feigning  to  be  accidentally  passing  his  ; 
way  out,  made  him  a  vast  number  of  bows.  When  the  house-  i 
keeper  curtseyed,  Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  with  the  utmost  po-  ! 
liteness,  and  when  he  bowed  the  housekeeper  curtseyed  again. 
Between  the  housekeeper  and  the  barber,  I  should  say  that  | 
Mr.  Pickwick  faced  about  and  bowed  with  undiminished  atfa- 
bility,  fifty  times  at  least. 

I  saw  him  to  the  door;  an  omnibus  was  at  that  moment 
passing  the  corner  of  the  lane,  which  Mr.  Pickwick  liailed 
and  ran  after  with  extraordinary  nimbleness.  When  he  had 
got  about  half  way  he  turned  his  head,  and  seeing  that  I  was 
still  looking  after  him  and  that  I  wived  my  hand,  stopped, 
evidently  irresolute  whether  to  come  back  and  shake  hands 
again,  or  to  go  on.  The  man  behind  the  omnibus  shouted, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  towards  him,  then  looked  round  at  me 
and  ran  a  little  way  back  again.  Then  there  was  another 
shout,  and  he  turned  round  once  more  and  ran  the  other  way. 
After  several  of  these  vibrations,  the  man  settled  the  question 
by  taking  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  arm  and  putting  him  into  the 
carriage,  but  his  last  action  was  to  let  down  the  window  and 
wave  his  hat  to  me  as  it  drove  oft'. 

I  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  parcel  ho  had  left  me.  The 
following  were  its  contents  : — 

MR.  PICKWICK’S  TALE. 

A  good  many  years  have  passed  away  since  eld  John  Podg- 
ers  lived  in  the  town  of  \Vindsor,  where  he  was  born,  and 
where  in  course  of  time  he  came  to  be  comfortably  and  snugly 
buried.  You  may  be  sure  that  in  the  time  of  King  James  the 
First,  Windsor  was  a  very  quaint,  queer  old  town,  and  you 
may  take  it  upon  my  authority  that  John  Podgers  was  a  very 
quaint,  queer  old  fellow:  consequently  he  and  Windsor  fitted 


day  jdayed  a  hundre«l  others.  ol  which  mine  were  less  objec¬ 
tionable,  and  many  wer»*  much  more  so,  l>eing  impnqter  bt'side ; 
the  result  was  that  vengeance  was  denounced  against  all  old 
women,  with  whom  even  the  King  himself  had  no  sympathy, 
(as  he  certainly  ought  to  have  had,)  for  with  his  own  must 
Gracious  hand  he  ()eaned  a  most  Gracious  consignment  of 
them  to  everlasting  wrath,  and  devised  most  Gracious  means 
for  their  confusion  and  slaughter,  in  virtue  whereof  scaretdy  a 
day  passed  but  one  witch  at  llie  least  was  most  Graciously 
hanged,  drowned,  or  roasted,  in  some  part  of  his  dominions. 
Still  the  press  teemed  with  strange  and  terrible  news  from  the 
North,  or  the  South,  or  the  East,  or  the  West,  relative  to 
witches  and  their  unhappy  victims  in  some  corner  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  public’s  hair  stood  on  end  to  that  degree  that  it 
lifted  its  hat  oft'iu  head,  and  ma«le  its  face  pale  with  terror. 

You  may  believe  that  the  little  town  of  Windsor  did  not 
escape  the  general  contagion.  The  inhabitants  boiled  a  witch 
on  the  King’s  birthday  and  sent  u  bottle  of  the  broth  to  court, 
with  a  dutiful  address  expressive  of  their  loyalty.  The  King 
being  rather  frightened  by  the  present,  piously  U'slowed  it 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  retunanl  an  answer 
to  the  address  wherein  he  gave  them  golden  rules  for  discov¬ 
ering  witches,  and  laid  great  stress  upon  certain  protecting 
I  charms,  and  especially  horsi^-sluH's.  Immediately  the  towns- 
j  people  went  to  work  nailing  up  hors«'-shoes  over  every  «loor, 
I  and  so  many  anxious  parents  apprenticed  their  cliildren  to 
!  farriers,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm’s  way,  that  it  became  quite 
^  a  genteel  trade  and  flourished  exceedingly. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle  John  Podgers  ate  and  slept 
'  as  usual  but  shook  his  head  a  great  deal  oftener  than  was  his 
;  custom,  and  was  observed  to  look  at  the  oxen  less,  and  at  the 
;  old  women  more.  He  had  a  little  shelf  put  up  in  his  sitting- 
I  room,  whereon  was  displayed  in  a  row  which  grew  longer  ev¬ 
ery  week  all  the  witchcraft  literature  of  the  time ;  he  grew 


each  other  to  a  nicety,  and  seldom  parted  company  even  for  !  learned  in  charms  and  exorcisms,  hinted  at  certain  question 


able  females  on  broomsticks  whom  ho  had  seen  from  his 
chamber  window  riding  in  ti  e  air  at  night,  and  was  in  con¬ 
stant  terror  of  being  l>ewitched.  At  length  from  perpetually 
dw’elling  upon  this  one  idea  which  being  alone  in  his  head  had 
it  all  its  own  way,  the  fear  of  witches  became  the  single  pas¬ 
sion  of  his  life.  He,  who  up  to  that  time  had  never  known 
what  it  was  t#  dream,  began  to  have  visions  of  witches  when¬ 
ever  lie  fell  asleep;  waking,  they  were  incessantly  presimt  to 
his  imagination  likewise;  and  slweping  or  waking  he  had  not 
a  moment’s  {>eace.  He  began  to  set  witch-traps  in  the  high¬ 
way,  and  was  often  seen  lying  in  wait  round  the  corner  for 
hours  together  to  watch  their  eflect.  These  engines  were  of 
simple  construction,  usually  consisting  of  two  straws  disjiosed 
in  ilie  form  of  a  cross,  or  a  piec.e  of  abiblt-oover  with  a  pinch 
of  salt  U[K)n  it,  but  they  were  infallible,  and  if  an  old  woman 
chanced  to  stumble  over  them  (as  not  unfrequently  happened 
the  chosen  spot  being  a  broken  and  stony  place)  John  started 
that  John  I’odgers  was  a  man  of  strong,  sound  sense — not  what  i  from  a  doze,  pounced  out  upon  her,  and  hung  round  lier  neck 


half  a  day. 

John  Podgers  was  broad,  sturdy.  Dutch-built,  short,  and  a 
very  hard  eater,  as  men  of  bis  figure  often  are.  Being  a  hard 
sleeper  likewise,  he  divided  his  time  pretty  equally  between 
these  two  recreations,  always  falling  asleep  when  he  had  done 
eating,  and  always  taking  another  turn  at  the  trencher  when 
he  had  dona  sleeping,  by  which  means  he  grew  more  coq>u- 
lent  and  more  drowsy  every  day  «f  his  life.  Indeed,  it  used 
to  be  currently  reported  that  wlien  he  sauntered  up  and  down 
the  sunny  side  of  the  street  before  dinner,  (as  he  never  failed 
to  do  in  fair  weather,)  he  en  joyed  his  soundest  nap ;  but  many 
people  held  this  to  be  a  fiction,  as  he  had  several  times  been 
seen  to  look  after  fat  oxen  on  market  days,  uud  liad  even  been 
heard  by  persons  of  good  credit  and  reputation  to  chuckle  at 
the  sight,  and  say  to  himself  with  great  glee,  “  Live  beef,  live 
beef!  ”  it  was  upon  this  evidence  that  the  wisest  people  in 
Windsor  (beginning  with  the  local  authorities  of  course)  held 


it  called  smart,  perhaps,  and  it  might  be  of  a  rather  lazy  and 
apoplectic  turn,  but  still  a  man  of  solid  parts,  and  one  who 
meant  much  mure  than  he  cared  to  show.  This  impression 
was  confirmed  by  a  vet7  dignified  way  he  had  of  shaking  his 
head,  and  imparting  at  the  same  a  pendulous  motion  to  his 
double  chin  ;  in  shoit,  he  passed  for  one  of  those  {leople  who, 
being  plunged  into  the  Thames,  would  make  no  vain  elTwrts  to 
set  it  utire,  bat  would  straightway  flop  down  to  the  bottom 
with  a  deal  of  gravity,  and  be  highly  respecteo  in  consequence 
by  all  good  men. 

Being  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  a  peaceful  widower — 
having  a  great  Jappetite,  which,  as  he  could  att’oid  to  gratify 
it,  was  a  luxury  and  no  inconvenience,  and  a  power  of  going 
to  sleep,  which,  as  be  had  no  occasion  to  keep  awake,  was  a 
most  enviable  faculty — ^you  will  rcsolily  supjiose  that  John 
Podgers  was  a  happy  man.  But  appearances  are  often  de¬ 
ceptive  when  they  least  seem  so,  and  tlie  truth  is  that  notwiih- 


till  assistance  amveil,  when  site  was  immediately  carried 
away  and  drowned.  By  dint  of  constantly  inveigling  old  la¬ 
dies  ami  disposing  of  them  in  this  summary  manner,  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  reputation  of  a  great  public  cliararter,  and  as  he 
received  no  harm  in  these  pursuits  beyoud  a  scratched  face  or 
so,  he  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  considered  witcli-proof. 

There  was  but  ono  fierson  who  entei  mined  the  least  doubt 
of  John  i’odgcr’s  gifts,  and  that  person  was  his  own  neplicw, 
a  wild,  roving  young  fellow  of  twenty,  who  had  bfien  brought 
up  in  his  uncle’s  house  and  lived  there  still — that  is  to  say 
wlicn  he  was  at  home,  which  was  not  as  often  as  it  might 
have  been.  As  he  was  an  apt  scholo’*,  it  was  he  who  read 
aloud  every  frush  piece  of  strange  ard  ternhle  intelligence 
that  John  Podgers  bought ;  and  tins  he  always  did  of  an  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  little  porch  in  front  of  the  house,  round  which  the 
neighbors  would  Hock  in  crowds  to  hear  the  direful  news-  for 
people  like  to  be  frightened,  and  when  tlwy  cun  lie  frightened 
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Master  Humphrey's  Clock  : 


for  nothing  and  at  another  man’s  expense,  they  like  it  all  the 
better. 

One  fine  midsummer  evening,  a  group  of  persons  were  gath* 
ered  in  this  place  listening  intently  to  Will  Marks  (that  was 
the  nephew’s  name)  as  with  his  cap  very  much  on  one  side, 
his  arms  coiled  slily  round  the  waist  of  a  pretty  girl  who  sat 
beside  him,  and  his  face  screwed  into  a  comical  expression  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  extreme  gravity,  he  read — with  Heaven 
knows  how  many  embellishments  of  hit  own — a  dismal  ac¬ 
count  of  a  gentleman  down  in  Northamptonshire  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  witchcraft  and  taken  forcible  possession  of  by  the 
Devil,  who  was  playing  his  very  self  with  him.  John  Pod- 
gers  in  a  high  sugar-loaf  hat  and  short  cloak,  filled  the  oppo¬ 
site  seat  and  surveyed  the  auditory  with  a  l*ok  of  mingletl 
pride  and  horror  very  edifying  to  see,  while  the  hearers  wnth 
their  heads  thrust  forward  and  their  mouths  open,  listened 
and  trembled,  and  hoped  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to 
come.  Sometimes  Will  stopped  for  an  instant  to  look  round 
upon  his  eager  audience,  and  then  with  a  more  comical  ex- 

J>re8sion  of  face  than  before  and  a  settling  of  himself  com- 
brtably,  which  included  a  squeeze  of  the  young  lady  before 
mentioned,  he  launched  into  some  new  wonder  surpassing  all 
the  others. 

The  setting  sun  shed  his  last  golden  rays  upon  tliis  little 
party  who,  absorl/cd  in  their  present  occupation,  took  no  heed 
of  the  approach  of  night,  or  the  glory  in  which  the  day  went 
down,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse  approaching  at  a  good  round 
trot,  invading  the  silence  of  the  hour,  caused  the  reader  to 
make  a  sudden  stop  and  the  Ksttmers  to  raise  their  heads  in 
W(»nder.  Nor  was  their  wonder  diminished  when  a  horseman 
dashed  up  to  the  potch,  and  abruptly  checking  his  steed,  in¬ 
quired  where  om;  Jj»hn  Podgers  dwelt. 

“  Here!”  cried  a  dozen  voices,  while  a  dozen  hands  pointed 
out  sturdy  John,  still  hacking  in  the  terrors  of  tho  pamphlet. 

The  rider  giving  his  bridle  to  one  of  those  who  surrounded 
him,  dismounted,  and  approached  John  hat  in  hand,  but  with 
g^vat  haste. 

“  Whence  come  ye  ?”  said  John. 

**  From  Kingston,  Master.” 

And  wherefore  T” 

“  On  most  pressing  business  7” 

“  Of  what  jiature  ?” 

"  Witchcraft.” 

Witchcraft !  Everybody  looked  aghast  at  the  breathless  mes¬ 
senger,  and  the  breathless  messenger  looked  equally  aghast 
at  every  body— excd|n  Will  Marks,  who  finding  himself  unob¬ 
served,  not  only  squeezed  the  young  lady  again,  but  kissed  her 
twice.  Surely  he  must  have  been  bewitched  himself,  or  he 
never  could  have  done  it — and  the  young  lady  too,  or  she 
never  would  have  let  him. 

“Witchcraft?”  cried  Will,  drowning  the  sound  of  his  last 
kiss,  which  was  rather  a  loud  one. 

The  messenger  turned  towards  him,  and  with  a  frown  re¬ 
peated  the  word  more  solemnly  than  before,  then  told  his  er¬ 
rand,  which  w  as,  in  brief,  that  the  people  of  Kingston  had 
been  greatly  terrified  for  some  nights  past  with  hideous  rev¬ 
els,  held  by  witches  beneath  the  gibbet  within  a  mile  of  the 
town,  and  related  and  deposed  to  by  chance  way-farers  who 
had  passed  within  ear-shot  of  the  spot — that  the  sound  of 
their  voices  in  their  wild  orgies  had  been  plainly  heard  by 
many  persons — that  three  old  woman  labored  under  strong 
suspicion,  and  that  precedents  had  been  consulted  and  solemn 
council  had,  and  it  was  found  that  to  identify  the  hags  some 
single  person  must  watch  upon  the  spot  alone — that  no  single 
person  had  the  courage  to  perform  the  task— and  that  he  had 
been  despatched  express  to  solicit  John  Podgers  to  undertake 
it  that  very  night,  as  being  a  man  of  great  renown,  who  bore 
a  charmed  life,  and  was  proof  against  unholy  spells. 

John  receiv^  this  communication  with  much  composure, 
and  said  in  a  few  words,  that  it  w'onld  have  afforded  him  in¬ 
expressible  pleasure  to  do  the  Kingston  people  so  slight  a  ser¬ 
vice,  if  it  were  not  for  his  unfortunate  propensity  to  fall  asleep, 
which  no  man  regretted  more  than  himself  upon  the  present 
occasion,  bttt  which  quite  settled  the  question.  Nevertheless, 
he  said,  there  tta$  a  gentleman  present  (and  here  he  looked 
very  hard  at  a  tall  farrier)  who  having  been  engaged  all  his 
life  in  the  manufacture  of  horse-shoes  must  bo  quite  invulner¬ 
able  to  the  power  of  witches,  and  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  from 
his  known  reputation  for  bravery  and  good  nature,  would 
readily  accept  the  commission.  T he  farrier  politely  thanked 
him  for  his  good  opinion,  which  it  would  always  bo  his  study 
to  deserve,  but  added  that  with  regaid  to  the  present  little 
matter  he  could  n’t  think  of  it  on  any  account,  as  his  depart¬ 


ing  on  such  an  errand  would  certainly  occasion  tlie  instant 
death  of  his  wife,  to  whom,  as  they  all  knew,  he  was  tenderly 
attached.  Now,  so  far  from  this  circumstance  being  notorions, 
every  body  had  suspected  the  reverse,  as  the  farrier  was  in 
the  habit  of  beating  his  lady  rather  mon?  than  tender  husbands 
usually  do ;  all  the  marrie<l  men  present,  however,  apydauded 
his  resolution  with  great  vehemence,  and  one  and  all  (ieclared 
that  they  would  stop  at  home  and  die  if  needful  (which  hap¬ 
pily  it  was  not)  in  defence  of  their  lawful  paitnrrs. 

This  burst  of  enthusiasm  over,  they  began  to  ltx)k  as  by  one 
consent  toward  Will  Marks,  who  with  his  cap  more  on  one 
side  than  ever,  sat  watching  the  proceedings  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  unconcern.  H«  had  never  bwn  beard  openly  to  express 
his  disbelief  in  witches,  but  had  often  cut  such  jokes  at  their 
expense  as  left  it  to  be  inferred,  publicly  stating  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  that  he  considered  a  broomstick  an  inconvenient 
charger  and  one  especially  unsaited  to  the  dignity  of  the  fe¬ 
male  character,  and  indulging  in  other  free  remarks  of  the 
same  tendency  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  wild  companions 

As  they  looked  at  Will,  they  began  to  whisperand  murmur 
among  themselves,  and  at  length  one  man  cried,  “  Why  don’t 
you  ask  Will  Marks?” 

As  this  was  what  every  body  had  been  thinking  of,  they  all 
took  up  the  word,  and  cried  in  concert,  “  Ah  !  why  do  n’t  you 
ask  Will  /” 

“  He  do  n’t  care,”  said  tho  farrier. 

“  Not  he,”  added  another  vaice  in  the  crowd. 

“  He  don’t  believe  in  it,  you  know,”  sneered  a  little  man 
with  a  yellow  face,  and  a  taunting  no.se  and  chin,  which  he 
thru.st  out  from  under  the  arm  of  a  long  man  before  him. 

“  Besides,”  said  a  rt'd-faced  gentleman  with  a  grufl' voice, 
“he’s  a  single  man.” 

“  That ’s  the  point !”  said  the  farrier;  and  all  the  married 
men  murmured,  ah !  that  was  it,  and  they  only  wished  they 
were  single  themselves ;  they  would  shew  him  what  spirit 
was,  very  soon. 

The  messenger  looked  towards  Will  Marks  beseechingly. 

“  It  will  be  a  wet  night,  friend,  and  my  gray  nag  is  tired 
after  yesterday’s  work — ” 

Here  there  was  a  general  titter. 

“But,”  resumed  Will,  looking  about  him  with  a  smile,  “  if 
nobody  else  puts  in  a  better  claim  to  go  for  the  credit  of  the 
town,  I  am  your  man,  and  I  would  be  if  I  had  to  go  afoot. 
In  five  minutes  I  shall  be  in  the  saddle,  unless  I  am  depn- 
vingany  worthy  gentleman  here  of  the  honor  of  the  adventure, 
which  I  would  n’t  do  for  all  the  world.” 

But  here  arose  a  double  difficulty,  for  not  only  did  John 
Podgers  combat  the  resolution  with  all  the  words  he  had, 
which  were  not  many,  but  the  young  lady  combatted  it  too 
with  ail  the  tears  she  hud,  which  were  very  many  indeed.— 
Will,  however,  being  inflexible,  parried  his  uncle’s  objections 
with  a  joke,  and  coaxed  tho  young  lady  into  a  smile  in  three 
short  whispers.  As  it  was  plain  that  he  would  go  and  had  set  his 
mind  upon  it,  John  Podgers  oflered  him  a  few  first-rate  charms 
out  of  his  own  pocket  which  he  dutifully  declined  to  accept, 
and  the  young  lady  gave  him  a  kiss  which  he  also  returried. 

“  You  see  what  a  rare  thing  it  is  to  be  married  ”  said  Will, 
“  and  how  careful  and  considerate  all  these  husbands  are. — 
There ’s  not  a  man  among  them  but  his  heart  is  leaping  to 
forestall  me  in  this  adventure,  and  yet  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
ke<ips  him  back.  The  husbands  in  this  one  little  town  are  a 
pnttem  to  the  world,  and  so  must  tlie  wives  be  too,  for  that 
matter,  or  they  could  never  boast  half  the  influencethey  have.” 

Waiting  for  no  reply  to  this  sarcasm,  he  snapped  his  fingers 
and  wiihdn*w  into  the  house,  and  thence  into  the  stable,  while 
some  busied  themselves  in  refreshing  tho  messenger,  and 
others  in  baiting  his  steed.  In  less  than  the  specified  time, 
he  returned  by  another  way,  with  a  good  cloak  hanging  over 
his  arm,  a  good  sword  girded  by  his  side, and  leading  his  good 
horse  caparisoned  for  the  journey. 

“  Now  ”  said  Will,  leapinginto  tho  saddle  at  a  bound,  “  up 
and  away.  Upon  your  mettle,  friend,  and  push  on.  Good 
night  !  ” 

He  kissed  his  hand  to  the  girl,  nodded  to  his  drowsy  uncle, 
waved  his  cap  to  the  rest — and  ofl’they  flew  pell-mell  as  if  all 
the  witches  in  England  were  in  their  horses’  legs.  They  were 
out  of  sight  in  a  minute. 

_  The  men  who  were  left  behind,  shook  their  heads  doubt¬ 
fully,  stroked  their  chins  and  shook  their  heads  again.  The 
farrier  said  that  certainly  Will  Marks  was  a  good  horseman, 
nobody  should  ever  say  he  denied  that,  but  he  was  rash,  very 
rash,  and  there  was  no  telling  what  the  end  of  it  might  be— 
what  did  he  go  for,  that  was  what  he  wanted  to  know  ?  He 
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wished  the  young  fellow  no  harm,  but  why  did  he  go  T  Every 
body  echoed  these  words,  and  shook  their  heads  again,  hav> 
ing  done  which  they  wished  John  Todgers  good  night,  and 
straggled  home  to  bed. 

The  Kingston  people  were  in  their  first  sleep,  when  Will 
JVIarks  and  his  conductor  rode  through  the  town  and  up  to 
the  d«>or  of  a  house  where  sundry  grave  functionaries  were 
assembled,  anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  renowned 
I’fxlgers.  They  were  a  little  disappointed  to  find  a  gay  young 
man  in  his  place,  but  they  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter 
and  gave  him  full  instructions  how  he  was  to  conceal  himself 
behind  the  gibbet,  and  watch  and  listen  to  the  witches,  and 
how  at  a  certain  time  he  was  to  burst  forth  and  cut  and  slash 
among  them  \’igorou8ly,  so  that  the  suspected  parlies  might 
be  found  bleeding  in  their  beds  next  day,  and  thoroughly  con¬ 
founded.  They  gave  him  a  great  quantity  of  w  holesome  ad-, 
vice  besides,  and — which  was  more  to  the  purpose  with  Will 
— a  good  supper.  All  these  tilings  being  done,  and  midnight 
nearly  come,  tiiey  sallied  forth  to  show  him  the  spot  where  he 
was  to  keep  his  dreary  vigil. 

The  night  was  by  this  time  dark  and  threatening.  There 
was  a  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  and  a  low  sighing  of  wind 
among  the  trees,  which  was  very  dismal.  The  potentates  of 
tlie  town  kept  so  uncommonly  close  ».o  Will  that  they  trod 
upon  bis  toes,  or  stumbled  against  his  ancles,  or  nearly  trip¬ 
ped  up  his  heels  at  every  step  he  took,  and  besides  these  an¬ 
noyances  their  teeth  chattered  so  with  fear  that  he  seemed  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  dirge  of  castanets. 

At  last  they  made  a  hall  at  the  o{)eningof  a  lonely,  desolate 
space,  and  pointing  to  a  black  object  at  some  distance,  asked 
Will  if  he  saw  that,  yonder. 

''  Yes,”  he  replied.  ”  What  then  ?  ” 

Informing  him  abraptly  that  it  was  the  gibbet  where  he  was 
to  watch,  they  wfshed  him  good  night  in  an  extremely 
friendly  manner,  and  ran  back  as  fast  as  their  feet  would 
carry  them. 

Will  w  alked  boldly  to  the  gibbet  and  glancing  upward  when 
bo  came  under  4  saw — certainly  with  satisfaction — that  it  was 
empty,  and  that  nothing  dangl^  from  the  top  but  some  iron 
chains  which  swung  mournfully  to  anddro  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  breeze.  After  a  cart'ful  survey  of  every  quarter,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  take  his  station  with  his  face  towards  the  town ; 
both  because  that  would  place  him  with  his  back  to  the  wind, 
and  because  if  any  trick  or  surprise  were  attempted  it  would 
probably  come  from  that  direction  in  the  first  instance.  Hav¬ 
ing  taken  these  precautions,  ho  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him 
HO  that  it  left  the  handle  of  his  sword,  free,  and  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  leaning  against  the  gallows-tree,  with  his  cap  not 
quite  so  much  on  one  side  as  it  had  been  before,  took  up  his 
liosition  for  the  night. 


PART  VI. 

SECOND  CHAPTER  OF  MR.  PICKWICK’S  TALE. 

We  left  Will  Marks  loaning  under  the  gibbet,  with  his 
face  toward  the  town,  scanning  the  distance  with  a  keen  eye, 
which  sought  to  pierce  the  darkness  and  catch  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  any  person  or  persons  that  might  approach  toward 
him.  But  all  was  quiet,  and,  save  the  howling  of  the  wind  as 
it  swept  across  the  heath  in  gU3t.s,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
chains  that  dangled  above  his  head,  there  was  no  sound  to 
break  the'  sullen  stillness  of  the  night.  After  half  an  hour  or 
so,  this  monotony  became  more  disconcerting  to  Will  than  the 
most  furious  uproar  would  have  been,  and  he  heartily  wished 
for  some  one  antagonist  with  whom  he  might  have  a  fair  stand- 
up  fight,  if  it  were  only  to  warm  himself. 

Truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  bitter  wind,  and  seem  to  blow  to  the 
very  heart  of  a  man  whose  blood,  heated  but  now  with  rapid 
riding,  was  the  more  sensitive  to  the  chilling  blast.  Will  was 
a  {taring  fellow,  and  cared  not  a  jot  for  hard  kntx'ks  or  sliarp 
blades ;  but  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  move  or  walk 
about,  having  just  that  vagua  expectation  of  a  sudden  assault 
which  made  it  a  comfortable  thing  to  have  something  at  his 
back,  even  though  that  something  were  a  gallows-tree.  He 
had  no  great  faith  in  the  superstitions  of  tlie  age,  still  such  of 
tlicm  as  occurred  to  him  did  not  servo  to  lighten  the  timt^  or 
render  his  situation  the  more  endurable.  He  remembered 
how  witches  were  said  to  repair  at  that  ghostly  hour  to  church¬ 
yards  and  gibbets,  and  such  like  dismal  spots,  to  pluck  the 
bleeding  mandrake,  or  scrape  the  flesh  from  doad  men’s  bones, 
as  choice  ingredients  for  their  spells ;  how,  stealing  by  night 


to  lonely  places,  they  dug  graves  with  their  finger-nails,  or 
anointed  thenaselvos,  before  riding  in  the  air,  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  pomatum  made  of  the  fat  of  infants  newly  boiled.  These 
and  many  other  fabled  practices  of  a  no  less  agreeable  nature, 
and  all  having  some  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  jiassed  and  repassinlin  quick  succession  tbrtmgh 
the  mind  of  Will  Marks,  and  adding  a  shadowy  dread  to  that 
distrust  and  watchfulness  whi«h  his  situation  inspired,  ren¬ 
dered  it  upon  the  whole  sutficiently  un{M}mfortabie.  .As  ho 
had  foreseen,  the  rain  begun  to  desceml  heavily,  and,  driving 
before  the  wind  in  a  thick  mist,  obscurixi  even  those  few  ob¬ 
jects  which  the  darkness  of  the  ni^t  hud  before  imperfectly 
revealed. 

“  Look !”  shrieked  a  voice,  “  (Ireat  Heaven,  it  has  fallen 
down  and  stands  ereat  as  if  it  lived !” 

The  speaker  was  close  behind  him— the  voice  was  almost 
at  his  ear.  Will  threw  ofi'  his  cloak,  drew  his  sword,  and 
darling  swiftly  round,  seizetl  a  woman  by  the  wrist,  who  re- 
CMiling  from  him  with  a  dreaiiful  shriek,  fell  struggling  upon 
her  knees.  Anotht'r  woman  clad,  like  her  whom  he  hn«l 
graspt'd,  in  mourning  garments,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  on 
which  they  were,  gazing  upon  his  face  with  wiki  and  glaring 
eyes  that  «|uite  ap|mlled  him. 

”  Stay,”  cried  Will,  whea  they  had  confronted  each  other 
thus  for  sometime — “  what  are  ye  ?” 

“  Say  what  are  you,"  reiunuHl  the  woman,  **  who  trouble 
even  this  obscene  resting-place  of  the  dead,  and  strip  the  gib¬ 
bet  of  its  honored  burden  f  Where  is  the  btxlyT” 

He  looked  in  wonder  and  atfright  from  the  woman  who 
questioned  him,  to  the  other  whose  arm  he  clutchi'd. 

“  Where  is  the  body?”  repeated  his  questioner,  more  firmly 
tlian  before ;  ”  you  wear  no  livery  which  marks  you  for  the 
hireling  of  the  government.  You  are  no  friend  to  us,  or  I 
should  recognise  you ;  for  the  friends  of  such  as  we  are  few 
in  number.  What  are  you  then,  and  wherefore  ai-e  you 
here  ?” 

“  I  am  no  foe  to  the  distressed  and  helpless,”  said  Will.— 
“  Are  ye  among  that  number  ?  Ye  shouhl  by  your  looks.” 

“  We  are  !”  was  the  anwer. 

“It  is  ye  who  have  been  wailing  and  weeping  here,  under 
cover  of  the  night  ?”  said  Will. 

“  It  is,”  replied  the  woman,  sternly,  and  pointing,  as  she 
spoke,  towards  her  companion,  “  she  mourns  a  husband  and  I 
a  brother.  Even  the  bloody  law  that  wreaks  its  vengeance 
on  the  dead,  dixis  not  make  that  a  crime  t  and  if  it  did 
’t  would  be  alike  to  us  who  are  past  its  fear  or  favor.” 

W’ill  glanced  at  the  two  females,  and  could  barely  discern 
that  the  one  w  hom  he  addrt'ssed  was  much  the  elder,  and 
that  the  other  was  young  an<l  of  a  slight  figure.  Both  were 
deadly  pale,  their  garments  wet  and  lorn,  their  hair  dishev¬ 
elled  and  streaming  in  the  w  ind,  themselves  bowcxl  down  with 
grief  and  misery  ;  their  whole  appearance  moat  dejected, 
wretched  and  forlorn.  A  sight  so  difierent  from  any  he  had 
expected  to  encounter  touch(‘d  him  to  the  quick,  and  all  idea 
of  any  thing  but  their  pitiable  condition,  vanisheil  liefore  it- 

“  1  am  a  rough,  blunt  yeoman,”  said  Will ;  “  why  I  came 
here  is  told  in  a  word ;  you  have  been  overheard  at  a  distance 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  I  have  undertaken  a  watch  for 
hags  or  spirits.  I  came  here  expecting  an  adventure,  and 
prepared  to  go  llirough  w  ith  any.  If  there  lie  auglit  that  I  can 
do  to  help  or  aid  you,  name  it,  and  on  the  faith  of  a  man  who 
can  be  secret  and  trusty,  I  will  stand  by  you  to  the  death.” 

“  How  came  this  gibbet  to  be  empty  ?”  asked  the  elder  fe¬ 
male. 

“  I  swear  to  you,”  replied  W'ill,  “  that  I  know  as  little  as 
yourself.  But  this  I  know,  that  when  I  came  hero  an  hour 
ago,  or  so,  it  was  as  it  is  now  ;  and  if,  us  I  gather  from  your 
question,  it  was  not  so  last  night,  sure  I  um  that  it  has  been 
secretly  disturbed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  folks  in  yon¬ 
der  town.  Bethink  you,  tiierefore,  whether  you  may  haAC  no 
friends  in  league  with  you,  or  with  him  on  whom  the  law  has 
done  its  worst,  by  whom  these  sad  remains  have  been  removed 
for  burial.” 

Ihe  women  spoke  together,  and  Will  retired  a  pace  or  two 
while  they  conversed  apart.  He  (xiuld  hear  them  sob  and 
moan,  and  saw  that  they  wrung  their  hands  in  fruitless  agony. 
He  could  make  out  little  that  they  said,  but  betw(?en  whiles 
he  gathered  enough  to  assure  him  that  his  suggestion  was  not 
very  wide  of  the  mark,  and  that  they  not  only  suspecte<i  by 
whom  the  body  had  been  removed,  but  also  whither  it  had 
been  conveyed.  When  they  had  been  in  conversation  a  long 
time,  Utey  turned  towards  him  uni^  more.  This  time  the 
younger  female  spoke. 
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“  You  have  offered  us  your  help  ?  ” 

“  1  have.” 

“  And  given  a  pledge  that  you  are  still  willing  to  redeem?” 

Yes.  So  far  as  1  may,  keeping  all  plots  and  conspiracies 
at  arm’s  length.” 

"  Follow  us,  friend.” 

Will,  whose  self-possession  was  now  quite  restored,  needed 
no  second  bidding,  but  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
his  cloak  so  muffled  over  his  left  arm  as  to  serve  for  a  kind  of 
shield  without  offering  any  impetliment  to  its  free  action,  suf¬ 
fered  them  to  lead  the  way.  Through  mud  and  mire  and 
wind  and  rain,  they  walled  in  silence  a  full  mile.  At  length 
they  turned  into  a  dark  lane,  where,  suddenly  starling  out  from 
beneath  some  trees  where  he  had  taken  shelter,  a  man  ap¬ 
peared  having  in  charge  three  saddled  horses.  One  of  tliese 
(his  own  apparently)  in  obedience  to  a  whisper  from  the 
women,  he  consigned  to  Will,  who  seeing  tliai  lliey  mounted, 
mounted  also.  Then  without  a  word  spoken  tln'y  rode  on  to¬ 
gether,  leaving  the  attendant  behind. 

They  made  no  halt  nor  slackened  their  pace  until  tltey  ar¬ 
rived  near  I'ultney.  At  a  large  wooden  house  which  stood 
apart  from  any  other,  they  alighted,  and  giving  their  horses 
to  one  w'ho  was  already  waiting,  passed  in  by  a  side  door, 
and  so  up  some  narrow  creaking  stairs  into  a  small  panelled 
chamber,  where  Will  was  left  alone.  He  had  not  been  here 
very  long,  when  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  there  enter¬ 
ed  to  him  a  cavalier  whose  face  was  concealed  beneath  a  black 
mask. 

Will  stood  upon  his  guard,  and  scrutinized  this  figtire  fram 
head  to  foot.  The  form  was  that  of  a  man  pretty  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  but  of  a  firm  and  stately  carriage.  His  dress 
was  of  a  rich  and  costly  kind,  but  so  soiled  and  disordered 
that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized  for  one  of  those  gorgeous 
suits  which  the  expensive  taste  and  fashion  of  the  time  pre- 
sctihoc  for  men  of  any  rank  or  station.  He  was  booted  and 
sjiurred,  and  bore  about  him  even  as  many  tokens  of  tlie  state 
of  the  roads  as  Will  himself.  All  this  he  noted  while  the  eyes 
behind  the  mask  regarded  liim  w'ith  equal  attention.  This 
survey  over,  the  cavalier  broke  silence. 

”  Thou  ’rt  young  and  bold,  andwouldst  be  richer  than  thou 
art?” 

”  The  two  first  I  am,”  returned  Will.  ”  The  last  I  have 
scarcely  tiiought  of.  But  be  it  so.  Say  that  1  would  be 
riclier  than  1  am  ;  what  then  7” 

“  The  way  lies  before  thee  now,”  replied  the  Mask. 

“  Show  it  me.” 

"  1  Jist  let  me  inform  thee,  that  thou  wert  brought  here  to¬ 
night  lost  thou  shouldst  too  soon  have  told  thy  tale  to  those 
who  place  thee  on  the  watch.” 

"  1  thought  as  much  when  I  followed,”  said  Will.  “  But 
1  am  no  blab,  not  1.” 

“  Good,”  returned  the  Mask.  ”  Now  listen.  He  who  was 
to  have  executed  the  enterprise  of  burying  that  body,  which 
as  thou  hast  suspected  was  taken  down  to-night,  has  left  us  in 
our  need.” 

Will  iio<lded,  and  thought  within  himself  that  if  the  Mask 
were  to  attempt  to  piny  any  tricks,  the  first  eyelet-hole  on  the 
left-hand  sidtt  of  his  doublet,  counting  from  the  buttons  up  the 
front,  would  be  a  very  good  place  to  pink  him  neatly. 

”  Thou  art  here,  and  tl»e  emergency  is  desperate.  I  pro- 
poee  his  task  to  thee.  Convey  the  l>ody  (now  coffined  in  this 
house)  by  means  that  I  shall  show,  to  the  church  of  St.  Dun- 
stan,  in  London,  lo-inorrow  night,  and  thy  service  shall  be 
richly  paid.  Thou’rt  about  to  ask  whose  corpse  it  is.  Seek  not 
to  know.  I  warn  thee,  seek  not  to  know.  Felons  hung  in 
chain  oa  every  more  atid  heath.  Believe,  as  others  do,  that 
this  was  one,  and  ask  no  further.  The  murder  of  state  policy, 
its  victims  or  avengers,  had  best  remain  unknown  to  such  as 

tliOU.” 

”  The  mystery  of  this  service,”  said  Will,  “bespeaks  its 
danger.  What  is  tlie  reward?” 

“  One  hundred  golden  unities,”  replied  the  cavalier.  “  The 
danger  to  one  who  cannot  be  recognised  as  the  friend  of  a 
fallen  cause  is  not  great,  bat  there  is  some  hazard  to  be  run. 
Deckle  Ix'iw’oen  that  and  the  reward.” 

“  What  if  1  refuse  T”  said  Will. 

“  Depart  in  peace,  in  God’s  name,”  rcttirncd  the  Mask  in 
a  melancholy  tone,  “  and  ket'p  our  secret:  remembering  that 
those  who  brought  thee  hero  were  cruslied  and  stricken  wo¬ 
men,  and  that  those  who  l>ade  thee  go  free  could  have  had 
thy  life  with  one  w’ord,  and  no  man  the  wiser.” 

Men  were  readier  to  undertake  desperate  adventures  in  tliose 
times,  than  they  are  now.  In  this  cate  the  temptation  was 
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great,  and  tlie  punishment  even  in  case  of  detection  was  not 
likely  te  be  very  severe,  as  Will  came  of  a  loyal  stock,  anij  his 
uncle  was  in  good  repute,  and  a  passable  tale  to  account  for 
his  possession  of  the  body  and  his  ignorance  of  the  identity, 
j  might  be  easily  devised.  The  cavalier  explained  that  a  cover- 
I  ed  cart  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose;  that  the  time  of 
departure  could  be  arranged  so  that  he  should  reach  London 
j  Bridge,  at  dusk,  and  proceed  through  the  City  after  the  day 
I  closed  in ;  tliat  people  would  be  ready  at  his  journey’s  end  to 
I  place  the  coffin  in  a  vault  without  a  minute’s  delay  ;  that  of- 
j  ticious  inquiries  in  the  streets  would  be  easily  repelled  by  the 
I  tab  that  he  was  carrying  lor  interment  the  corpse  of  one 
I  who  had  died  of  tlie  plague;  and  in  short  showed  him  every 
I  reason  why  he  should  succeed  ami  none  why  he  should  foil. — 

I  After  a  time  they  were  joined  by  another  gentleman,  masked 
I  like  the  first,  who  added  new  arguments  to  those  which  had 
I  been  already  urged  ;  the  wretched  wife  too  added  her  tears  and 
i  prayers  to  their  calmer  representations;  and  in  the  end  Will, 
moved  by  compassion  and  good-nature,  by  a  love  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  by  a  mischievous  anticipation  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Kingston  people,  when  he  should  be  missing  next  day,  and 
finally  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  took  upon  himself  the  task, 
and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  its  successful  execution. 

Ihe  following  night,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  the  hollow 
echoes  of  old  London  Bridge,  responded  to  the  rumbling  of 
the  cart  which  contained  the  ghastly  load,  the  object  of  Will 
Marks’s  care.  Sufficiently  disguised  to  attract  no  attention 
j  by  his  garb,  Will  walked  at  the  horse’s  head,  as  unconcerned 
I  as  a  man  could  be  who  w'us  sensible  that  he  had  now  arrived 
I  at  the  most  dangerous  part  of  his  undertaking,  but  full  of 
I  boldness  and  confidence. 

I  It  was  now  eight  o’clock.  After  nine,  none  could  walk  the 
i  streets  without  danger  of  their  lives;  and  even  at  this  hour, 
j  robberies  and  murder  were  of  no  uncommon  occurrence.  The 
shops  upon  the  bridge  were  all  closed ;  the  low  wooden  arches 
'  tin-own  across  the  way  were  like  so  many  black  pits,  in  every 
j  one  of  which  ill-favored  fellows  lurked  in  knots  of  three  or 
^  four;  some  standing  upright  against  tlie  wall  lying  in  wait, 
j  others  skulking  in  gateways  and  thrusting  out  their  uncombed 
j  lieads  and  scowling  eyes,  others  crossing  and  recressing  and 
j  constantly  jostling  both  horse  and  man  to  provoke  a  quarrel, 
j  others  .stealing  away  and  summoning  their  companions  in  a 
j  low  whistle.  Once,  even  in  that  short  passage,  there  was  the 
'  noise  of  scuffling  and  the  clash  of  swords  behind  him ;  but 
I  Will,  who  knew  the  city  and  its  ways,  kept  straight  on  and 
scarcely  turned  his  head. 

The  streets  being  unpaved,  the  rain  of  the  night  before  had 
converted  them  into  a  perfect  quagmire,  which  the  splashing 
water-spouts  from  tlie  gables,  and  the  filth  and  oftal  cast  from 
the  different  houses,  swelled  in  no  small  degree.  The  odious 
matters  being  left  to  putrefy  in  the  close  and  heavy  air,  emit- 
I  ted  an  insupportable  stench,  to  which  every  court  and  passage 
poured  forth  a  contibution  of  its  own.  Many  parts  even  of 
tlie  main  streets,  with  their  projecting  stories  tottering  ever- 
head  and  nearly  shutting  out  the  sky,  were  mure  like  nuge 
chimneys  than  open  ways.  At  the  comers  of  some  of  these, 
great  bonfires  were  burning  to  prevent  infection  from  tlie 
plague,  of  which  it  was  remored  that  some  citizens  had  lately 
died ;  and  few,  who  availing  themselves  of  the  light  thus  af¬ 
forded,  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  around  them,  would  have 
been  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  disease,  or  wonder 
at  its  dreadful  visitations. 

But  it  was  not  in  such  scenes  as  these,  or  even  in  the  deep 
and  miry  road,  that  Will  Murks  found  tlie  chief  uhstucles  to 
his  progress.  There  were  kites  and  ravens  feeding  in  the 
streets  (the  only  scavengers  the  city  kept)  who  scented  what 
ho  carried,  followed  the  cart  or  fluttered  on  its  top,  and 
croaked  their  knowledge  of  its  burden  and  their  ravenous  ap¬ 
petite  for  prey.  There  were  distant  fires,  where  the  poor 
wood  and  plaster  tenements  wasted  fiercely,  and  whither 
crowds  made  their  way,  clamoring  ^erly  for  plunder ;  lieat- 
ing  down  all  who  came  within  their  reach,  and  yelling  like 
devils  let  loose.  There  were  single-handed  men  flying  from 
bands  of  rutfiaus,  who  pursued  them  with  naked  weapons,  and 
hunted  them  savagely ;  there  were  dmiken,  desj>erate  rubbers 
issuing  from  tlieir  ^ms  and  staggering  through  the  open 
streets  where  no  man  dared  molest  tliem  ;  there  were  vaga¬ 
bond  servitors  returning  from  the  Bear  Garden,  where  had 
been  good  sport  tliat  day,  dragging  after  them  their  torn  and 
bleeding  dogs,  or  leaving  tliem  to  die  and  rut  upon  the  road. 
Nothing  w  as  abroad  but  cruelly,  violence  and  disorder. 

Many  were  the  iuterrujitions  which  Will  Marks  encountered 
from  tiiose  stragglers,  and  the  many  narrow  escapes  he  noade. 
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Now  *oine  stout  buUy  would  takehis  seat  upon  the  cart, insisting 
to  b«  driven  to  his  own  home;  and  now  two  or  three  men 
would  come  down  upon  him  together,  and  demand  that  on 
peril  of  his  life  he  showe<l  them  what  he  had  inside.  Then 
a  party  of  the  city  watch  upon  their  rounds  would  draw  across 
the  road,  and  nut  satislicd  with  his  tale,  question  him  closely 
and  revenge  themselves  by  a  little  cutHng  and  hustling 
for  maltreatment  sustained  at  other  hands  that  night.  All 
these  assailants  had  to  be  rebutted,  some  by  fair  words,  some 
by  foul,  and  some  by  blows.  But  Will  Marks  was  not  the 
man  to  be  stopped  or  turned  back  now  he  had  penetrated  so 
far,  and  though  he  gut  on  slowly,  still  he  made  his  way  down 
Fleet-street  and  reached  the  church  at  last. 

As  he  had  been  forewarned,  all  was  in  readiness.  Directly 
he  stopped,  the  cotfiu  was  removed  by  four  men,  who  appeared 
so  suddenly,  that  they  seemetl  to  have  started  from  the  earth. 
A  fifth  mounted  the  cart,'and  scarcely  allowing  \Vill  time  to 
snatch  from  it  a  little  bundle  containing  such  of  his  own 
clothes  as  he  had  thrown  oft* on  assuming  his  disguise,  drove 
briskly  away.  Will  never  saw  cart  or  man  again. 

He  followed  the  body  into  the  church,  and  it  was  well 
he  lost  no  time  in  doing  so,  for  the  door  was  immediately 
closed.  There  was  no  light  in  the  building  save  that  which 
came  from  a  couple  of  torches  borne  by  two  men  in  cloaks, 
who  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  vault.  Each  supported  a  female 
figure,  and  all  observed  a  profound  silence. 

By  this  dim  and  solemn  glare,  which  made  Will  feel  as 
though  light  itself  were  dead,  and  its  tomb  the  dreary  arches 
that  frowned  above,  they  placed  the  coffin  in  the  vault,  with 
uncovered  heads,  and  closed  it  up.  One  of  the  torch-beai-ers 
then  turned  to  Will  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  in  w’hich  was 
a  purse  of  gold.  Something  told  him  directly  that  those  were 
the  same  eyes  he  had  seen  beneath  the  mask. 

“  Take  it,”  said  the  cavalier  in  a  low  voice,  “  and  be  happy. 
Though  these  have  been  hasty  obsequies,  and  no  priest  has 
blessed  the  work,  there  will  not  be  the  less  peace  with  thee 
hereafter  for  having  laid  his  bones  beside  those  of  his  little 
children.  Keep  thy  own  counsel,  for  thy  own  sake  no  less 
than  ours,  and  God  be  with  thee  !” 

“The  blessing  of  a  widowed  mother  on  thy  head,  good 
friend!”  cried  the  younger  lady  through  her  tears;  “the  bless¬ 
ing  of  one  who  has  now  no  hope  or  rest  but  in  this  grave!” 

Will  stood  with  the  purse  in  his  hand,  and  involuntarily 
made  a  gesture  as  though  he  would  return  it ;  for  though  a 
thoughtless  fellow,  he  was  of  a  frank  and  generous  nature. — 
But  the  two  gentlemen  extinguishing  their  torches,  cautioned 
him  to  be  gone,  as  their  common  safety  would  be  endangered 
by  a  longer  delay ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  retreating  foot¬ 
steps  sounded  through  the  church.  He  turned,  theiefore,  to¬ 
ward  the  point  at  which  he  had  entered,  and  seeing  by  a  faint 
gleam  in  the  distance  that  the  door  was  again  partially  open, 
groped  his  way  toward  it,  and  so  passed  into  the  street. 

Meantime  the  local  authorities  of  Kingston  hod  kept  watch 
and  wrard  all  the  previous  night,  fancying  every  now'  and  then 
that  dismal  shrieks  were  borne  towards  them  on  the  wind, 
and  frequently  winking  to  each  other  and  drawing  closer  to 
the  fire  as  they  drank  the  health  of  the  lonely  sentinel,  upon 
whom  a  clerical  gentleman  present  was  especially  severe  by 
reason  of  his  levity  and  youthful  folly.  Two  or  three  of  the 
gravest  in  company,  who  were  of  a  theological  turn,  propound¬ 
ed  to  him  the  question  whether  such  a  character  was  not  but 
oorly  armed  for  single  combat  with  the  devil,  and  whether 
e  himself  would  not  have  been  a  stronger  opponent;  but  the 
clerical  gentleman,  sharply  reproving  them  for  their  presump¬ 
tion  in  discussing  such  questions,  clearlv  showed  that  a  fitter 
champion  than  Will  could  scarcely  have  been  selected,  not 
only  fur  that  being  a  child  of  Satan,  he  was  the  less  likely  to 
be  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  his  own  father,  but  because 
Satan  himself  would  be  at  his  ease  in  such  company,  and 
would  not  scruple  to  kick  up  his  heels  to  an  extent  which  it 
was  quite  certain  he  would  never  venture  before  clerical  eyes, 
under  whose  influence  (as  was  notorious)  he  became  quite  a 
tame  and  milk-and-water  character. 


Howevei  this  niay  be,  back  Will  came  in  a  very  roof  and 
collected  state,  and  appearing  not  to  trouble  himself  much 
about  any  bu<ly  except  old  John  I'lHlgers,  who  having  been 
sent  for,  was  silting  in  the  Town  Hull,  crying  slowly  and  dozing 
between  whiles.  Having  embniced  his  uncle  and  assured 
him  of  his  safety.  Will  mounted  on  a  table  and  tohl  his  story 
to  the  crowd. 

And  surely  they  would  have  been  the  most  unreasonable 
crowd  that  ever  assemble<l  togetlier,  if  they  had  been  in  the 
least  respect  disap|H>intetl  with  the  tale  he  loM  them,  for  be¬ 
sides  describing  the  Witches’  Daace  to  the  minutest  motion  of 
their  legs,  an«l  |HTforming  it  in  character  on  tlie  table,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  broomstick,  he  n‘lafe»l  how  they  had  car¬ 
ried  off*  the  binly  in  a  coppt«r  cauldron,  and  so  bawitchetl  him 
that  he  lost  his  senses  until  he  found  himself  Iving  under  a 
hedge  at  h  ast  ten  miles  i>ll',  whence  he  had  straightway  re¬ 
turned  as  they  then  beheld.  The  story  gained  such  universal 
applause  that  it  soon  afterward  brought  down  express  from 
London,  the  great  w  itclt-finder  of  the  age,  the  Heaven-born 
Hopkins,  w  ho  having  examined  Will  closely  on  several  Ttoints, 
pronounced  it  the  most  extraordinary  and  In'st  accredited 
witch  story  ever  know  n,  under  which  title  it  was  published  at 
the  Three-Bibles,  on  London  Bridge,  in  small  quarto,  with  a 
view  of  the  cauldron  from  an  original  drawing,  and  a  portrait 
j  of  the  clerical  gentleman  as  he  sat  by  the  tire. 

I  On  onejpoint.  Will  was  particularly  careful ;  and  that  was 
!  to  describe  for  the  witches  he  had  seen,  three  impossible  old 
j  females  whose  likenesses  never  were  or  would  be.  Thus  ho 
I  saved  the  lives  of  the  suspected  parties,  and  of  all  other  old 
j  women  who  were  dragged  before  him  to  lie  identitied. 

iThis  circumstance  occasionetl  John  I'odgers  much  grief  and 
sorrow,  until  hajipeniug  one  day  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  his 
house-keeper,  and  observing  her  to  be  plainly  aftlicteti  with 
rheumatism,  he  procured  Iwr  to  bo  burnt  as  an  undoubted 
witch.  For  this  service  to  the  s.tate,  he  was  immediately 
i  knighted,  and  became  from  that  time  Sir  John  I’lxlgors. 

Will  Marks  never  guimxl  any  clue  to  the  mystery  in  which 
he  had  been  an  actor,  nor  did  any  inscription  in  the  church, 

!  which  ho  often  visited  afterward,  nor  any  of  the  limited  in- 
j  quiries  that  he  dared  to  make,  yield  him  the  least  assistance. 
As  he  kept  his  own  secret,  he  was  compelleii  to  spend  his 
gold  discrt'etly  and  sparingly.  In  courst*  of  lime  he  married 
the  young  lady  of  whom  I  have  already  told  you,  whose  maiden 
name  is  not  recorded,  with  whom  he  led  a  prosperous  and 
happy  life.  Years  and  years  after  this  adventure,  it  was  hi* 
wont  to  tell  her,  upon  a  stormy  night,  that  it  was  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  him  to  think  that  those  bones,  to  whomsoever  they 
might  have  once  belonged,  were  not  blenching  in  the  treubled 
air,  but  were  mouldering  away  witli  the  dust  of  their  own  kith 
fmd  kin  in  a  quiet  grave. 


I  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  OF  MASTER  HUMPHREY’S 
VISITER. 

Being  very  full  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  application,  and  highly 
pleased  with  the  compliment  he  had  paid  me,  it  will  be  read¬ 
ily  supposed  that  long  before  our  next  night  of  meeting,  I 
communicated  it  to  my  three  friends,  who  unanimously  voted 

this  admission  into  our  body.  We  all  looked  forward  with 
some  impatience  to  the  occasion  which  would  enrol  him  among 
us,  but  1  am  greatly  mistaken  if  Jack  Kedbum  and  myself 
'  were  not  by  many  degrees  tlie  most  impatient  of  the  party. 

'  At  length  the  night  same,  and  a  few  minutes  after  ten  Mr. 

!  Pickwick’s  knock  was  heard  at  the  street-door.  He  was 
I  shown  into  a  lower  room,  and  I  directly  took  my  crooked 
j  stick  and  went  to  accompany  him  up  stairs,  in  order  that  he 
'  might  be  presented  with  all  due  formality. 

“  Mr.  Pickwick,”  said  1  on  entering  the  room,  “  I  am  re- 
'  joiced  to  see  you — rejoiced  \o  believe  that  this  is  but  the  open- 
'  ing  of  a  long  series  of  visits  to  this  house,  and  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  close  and  lasting  friendship.” 

'  That  gentleman  made  a  suitable  reply  with  a  cordiality  and 


But  when  the  next  morning  arrived  and  with  it  no  Will  frankness  peculiarly  hi*  own,  and  glanced  with  a  smile  to- 
Marks,  and  when  a  strong  party  repairing  to  the  spot,  as  a  |  wards  two  persons  beliind  the  door,  whom  I  had  not  at  first 
strong  party  ventured  to  do  in  broad  day,  found  Will  gone  |  observed,  and  whom  I  immediately  recognised  as  Mr.  Samuel 
and  the  gibbet  empty,  matters  grew  serious  indeed.  The  day  i  Weller  and  hi*  father. 

passing  away  and  no  news  arriving,  and  the  night  going  on  also  '  It  was  a  warm  evening,  but  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  was  at- 

without  any  intelligence,  the  thing  grew  more  tremendous  still ;  I  tired,  notwithstanding,  in  a  most  capacious  greatcoat,  and 

i  n  short  the  neighbourhood  worked  itself  up  to  such  a  com-  !  had  his  chin  envelope  in  a  large  speckled  shawl,  such  as  is 
f  ortablo  pitch  of  mystery  and  horror,  that  it  is  a  great  question  usually  worn  by  stage-coachmen  on  active  service.  He 
whether  the  general  feeling  was  not  one  of  excessive  disap-  looked  very  rosy  and  very  stout,  especially  about  tlie  legs, 
pointment  when,  on  the  second  morning.  Will  Mwks  returned,  which  appMred  to  have  been  comprwsscd  into  his  top-boot* 
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with  some  difficulty.  His  broad-brimmed  hat  he  held  under 
his  left  arm,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  he 
touched  his  forehead  a  gieat  many  times,  in  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  my  presence. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  such  good  health,  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ler,’*  said  1. 

“  Why,  thankee  sir,”  returned  Mr.  Weller,  “  the  axle  an’t 
brake  yet.  VV'e  keeps  up  a  steady  pace — not  too  sewere  but 
vith  a  moderate  degree  o’  friction — and  the  consekens  is  that 
ve  *re  still  a  runnin’  and  comes  in  to  the  time,  reg’lar.  My 
■on  Samivel  sir,  as  you  have  read  on  in  history,”  added  Mr. 
Weller,  introducing  his  first-bern. 

1  received  Sam  very  graciously,  but  before  he  could  say  a 
word,  his  father  struck  in  again. 

“  Samivel  Veller,  sir,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  the  ancient  title  o’  grandfather,  vich  had  long 
lain  dormouse,  and  wos  s’posed  to  be  nearly  hex-tinct,  in  our 
family.  Sammy,  relate  a  anecdote  o’  vun  o’  them  boys — that 
’ere  little  anecdote  about  young  Tony,  sayin’  as  he  vould  smoke 
a  pipe  unbeknown  to  his  mother.” 

“  Be  Guiet,  can’t  you !  ”  said  Sam.  “  I  never  see  such  a  old 
magpie !  ’ 

“  lhat  ’ere  Toney  is  the  blessedest  boy,” — said  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ler,  heedless  of  this  rebuff,  “  the  blessedest  boy  as  ever  I  see 
in  my  days  !  of  all  the  channin’est  infants  as  ever  1  heerd  tell 
on,  includin’  them  as  wos  kivered  over  by  the  robin  red-breasts 
alter  they’d  committed  sooicide  with  blackberries,  there  never 
wos  any  like  that  ’ere  little  Tony.  He’s  always  a  playin’  vith 
a  quart  put  that  boy  is!  To  see  him  a  settin’  down  on  the 
door  step  pretending  to  drink  out  of  it,  and  fetching  a  long 
breath  artervards,  and  smoking  a  bit  of  fire-vood  and  sayin’ 
*  Now  I’m  grandfather’ — to  see  him  a  doin’  that  at  two  year 
.]dav  as  wos  evex  wrote.  ’  Now  I’m 


.“  In  short,”  interposed  old  Mr.  Weller  decisively,  a  per¬ 
spiration  breakieg  out  upon  his  forehead,  “  vether  that  ere 
old  creetur  is  or  is  not  a  widder.” 

Mr.  Pickwick  laughed  heartily,  and  so  did  I,  as  I  replied 
decisively  that  “  my  housekeeper  was  a  spinster.” 

“There!”  cried  Sam,  “now  you’re  satisfied.  You  hear 
she’s  a  spinster.” 

“  A  wot  ?”  said  his  father,  with  deep  scorn. 

“  A  spinster,”  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  looked  very  hard  at  his  son  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  said — 

“  Never  mind  vether  she  makes  jokes  or  not — that’s  no 
matter.  Wot  I  say  is,  is  that  ere  female  a  widder,  or  is  she 
not  ?” 

“  Wot  do  you  mean  by  her  making  jokes  ?”  demanded  Sam, 
quite  aghast  at  the  obscurity  of  his  parent’s  speech. 

“  Never  you  mind,  Samivel,”  returned  Mr.  Weller  gravely; 
“  puns  may  be  werry  good  things  or  they  may  be  wery  bad 
‘uns,  and  a  female  may  be  none  the  better,  or  she  may  be  none 
the  vurse  for  making  of  ’em;  that’s  got  nothing  to  do  vith 
widders.” 

“  Vy,  now,”  said  Sam,  looking  round,  “  would  anybody  be¬ 
lieve  as  a  man  at  his  time  o’  life  could  be  a  running  his  head 
agin  spinsters  and  punsters  being  the  same  thing.” 

“  There  an’t  a  straw’s  difi'erence  between  ’em,”  said  Mr. 
W’eller.  “  Your  father  didn’t  drive  a  coach  for  so  many  years 
not  to  be  ekal  to  his  own  langvidge  as  far  as  that  goes,  Sammy.” 

Avoiding  the  question  of  etymology,  upon  which  the  old 
gentleman’s  mind  was  quite  made  up,  he  was  several  times 
assured  that  the  housekeeper  had  never  been  married.  He 
expressed  great  satisfaction  on  hearing  this,  and  apologised 
for  the  question,  remarking  that  he  had  been  greatly  terrified 
bv  a  widow,  not  lung  before,  and  that  his  natural  timidity  was 
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a  very  crimson  face  and  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion. 

“  He  ’ll  do  now’,  Sam,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been 
in  some  alarm  himself. 

“  He’ll  do  sir!”  cried  Sam,  looking  reproachfully  at  his 
parent,  “  Yes,  he  will  do  one  o’  these  days — he’ll  do  for  his- 
■elf  and  then  he’ll  w’ish  he  liad’nt.  Did  any  body  ever  see 
sich  a  inconsiderate  old  file — laughing  into  conwulsions  afore 
company,  and  stamping  on  the  floor  us  if  he’d  brought  his  ow’n 
carpet  with  him  and  wos  under  a  wager  to  punch  the  pattern 
out  in  a  given  time  7  He’ll  begin  again  in  a  minute.  There 
—he’s  a  goin’  oft’ — I  said  he  would. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Weller,  whose  mind  w  as  still  mnning  upon  his 
precocious  grandson,  was  seen  to  shake  his  head  from  side  to 
■ide,  while  a  laugh,  working  like  an  earthquake,  below  the 
Burface,  produced  various  extraordinaiy  appearances  in  his 
face,  chest,  shoulders,  the  more  alarming  because  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  noise  whatever.  These  emotions,  however, 
gradually  subsided,  and  after  three  or  four  short  relapses,  he 
wiped  his  eyes  with  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  and  looked  about  him 
with  tolerable  composure. 

“  Afore  the  Governor  vitlidraws,”  said  Mr.  W’eller,  “  there 
is  a  pint,  resecting  vich  Sammy  has  a  question  to  ask.  Vile 
that  question  is  a  perwadin’ this  here  conwersation,  p’raps  the 
geal’mem  vill  permit  me  to  retire.” 

“  Wot  are  you  goin’  away  for  7’.’  demanded  Sara,  seizing 
his  father  by  the  coat  tail. 

“  I  never  see  such  a  undootiful  boy  as  you,  Samivel,”  re¬ 
turned  Mr.  Weller.  “  Didn’t  you  make  a  solemn  promise, — 
amountin’  almost  to  a  speeches  o’  wow, — that  you’d  put  that 
ere  question  on  my  account  7” 

“  VVell,  I’m  agreeable  to  do  it,”  said  Sam  ;  “  but  not  if  you 
go  cuttin’  away  like  that,  as  the  bull  turned  round  and  mildly 
obsened  to  the  drover  ven  they  they  wos  a  goadin’  him  into 
the  butcher’s  door.  The  fact  is,  sir,”  said  Sam,  addressing 
me,  “  that  he  wants  to  know  somethin’  respectin’  thateio  lady 
as  is  housekeeper  here.” 

“  Ay !  What  is  that  7” 

“  Vy,  sir,”  said  Sam,  grinning  ttill  more,  “  he  yishea  to 

know  vether  ihe— ” 


andTiow  1  IrledT  to  Dust  open  f!ie  as  wos  tignt  locnru, 
and  perwented  all  escape! — Ah!  it  wos  a  awful  thing — most 
awful!” 

Mr.  Weller  was  so  very  much  overcome  by  this  retrospect 
that  he  was  unable,  until  he  had  wiped  his  brow  several 
limes,  to  return  any  reply  to  the  question,  whether  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  railway  communication,  notwithstanding  that  it 
would  appear,  from  the  answer  which  he  ultimately  gave,  that 
he  entertained  strong  opinions  on  the  subject. 

“  I  con-sider,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  “  that  the  rail  is  unconsti- 
tootional  and  an  inwaser  o’  priwileges,  and  I  should  wery 
much  like  to  know  what  that  ’ere  old  Carter  as  once  stood 
up  for  our  liberties,  and  wun  ’em,  too — I  should  like  to  know 
wot  he  vould  say  if  he  wos  alive  now,  to  Englishmen  being 
locked  up  w  ith  widders,  or  with  any  body  agin  their  wills. 
Wot  a  old  Carter  would  have  said,  a  old  Coachman  may  say  ; 
and  I  assert  that  in  that  pint  o’  view  alone,  the  rail  is  an  in¬ 
waser.  As  to  the  comfort,  vere’s  the  comfort  o’  sittin’  in  a 
harm  cheer,  lookin’  at  brick  walls  or  heaps  u’  mud,  never 
cumin’  to  a  public  house,  never  seein’  a  glass  o’  ale,  never 
goin’  through  a  pike,  never  meetin’  a  change  o’  no  kind 
(horses  ®r  othervise),  but  alvays  •oniiu’  to  a  place,  ven  you 
come  to  one  at  all,  the  wery  picter  of  the  last,  vith  the  same 
p’leesemen  standing  about,  the  same  blessed  old  bell  a  ringin’, 
the  same  unfort’nate  people  standing  behind  the  bars,  a  waitin’ 
to  be  let  in ;  and  everytliin’  the  same,  except  the  name,  vich 
is  wrote  up  in  the  same  sized  letters  as  the  last  name  and  vith 
the  same  colors.  As  to  the  honor  and  dignity  o’  travellin’ 
vere  can  that  be  vitliout  a  coachman  :  and  wet’s  the  rail  to 
sich  coachmen  and  guards  as  is  sometimes  forced  to  go  by  it, 
but  a  outrage,  and  a  insult  7  As  to  the  puce,  wot  sort  o’  pace 
do  you  think  I,  Tony  Veller,  could  have  kept  a  coach  goin’ 
at,  for  five  hundred  thousand  pound  a  mile,  paid  in  adwance, 
afore  the  coach  was  on  the  road  7  And  as  to  tlie  ingein —  a 
nasty,  wheezin’,  creaking,  gasping,  puffin’,  bustin’  monster, 
alvays  out  o’  breath,  vith  a  shiny  green  and  gold  back,  like  a 
unpleasant  beetle  in  that  ’ere  gas  magnifier ; — as  to  the  ingein 
as  is  alvays  a  pourin’  out  red-hot  coals  at  night,  and  black 
smoke  in  the  uy,  the  sensihlest  thing  it  does,  in  my  opinion, 


is  ven  there’*  somethin’  in  the  vay,  and  it  set*  up  that  ’ere 
frightful  scream,  vneh  seems  to  say,  *  Now,  here’s  two  hundred 
and  forty  passengers  in  the  worry  greatest  extremity  o’  dan¬ 
ger,  and  here’s  their  two  hundred  and  forty  screams  in  vun  !’  ” 
By  this  time  I  began  to  fear  that  my  friends  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  impatient  by  my  protracted  absence.  I  therefore  begged 
Mr.  Pickwick  to  accompany  me  up  stairs,  and  left  the  two 
Mr.  Wellers  in  the  care  of  the  housekeeper;  laying  strict  in-' 
junctions  upon  her  to  treat  them  with  all  possible  hospitality. 
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PART  V  . 

CHAPTER  XIX.— 1  am  tempted  agaia.  Mjr  pride  is  roused,  and  my 
course  of  life  is  changed  in  consequence. 

I  passed  a  dreaming  restless  night,  and  woke  early.  I  re¬ 
called  all  that  had  passed,  and  1  felt  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  myself;  the  fifteen  shillings,  with  the  added  prospect  of 
receiving  more,  did  not  yield  mo  the  satisfaction  I  had  antici¬ 
pated.  From  what  the  men  had  said  aboat  old  N'anny,  1 
thought  that  I  would  go  and  see  her ;  and  why  ?  because  I 
wished  support  against  my  own  convictions :  if  I  bad  not 


est.  Jack.  I  don’t  care  how  soon  I  die  now.  I  thought  the 
world  too  bad  to  live  in;  you  made  me  think  better  of  it.— 
Oh  !  Jack,  Jack,  how  has  this  come  to  pass  ?  How  long  ha\'e 
you  known  these  bad  people  T” 

“  Why,  mother,”  replied  I,  much  affected,  “  only  last 
night.” 

”  Only  last  night!  Tell  me  all  about  it ;  tell  the  truth,  dear 
boy,  do.” 

1  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  I  told  her  every  thing  that 
bad  passed. 

“  Jack,”  said  she,  “  I 'm  not  fit  to  talk  to  you ;  I ’m  a  bad 
old  woman,  and  you  may  say  I  do  n’t  pract'ce  what  I  preach; 
but,  Jack,  if  you  love  me,  go  to  Peter  Anderson  and  tell  him 
every  thing;  do  n’t  be  afraid  ;  only  be  at'raid  of  doing  whatia 
wrong.  Now,  Jack,  you  must  go.” 

“  I  will,  1  will,”  replied  I,  bursting  into  tears. 

”  Do,  do,  dear  Jack  !  God  bless  your  heart — I  wish  I  ceuld 
cry  that  way.” 

1  walked  away  quite  humiliated ;  at  last  I  ran,  I  was  so  eager 
to  go  to  Anderson  and  confess  every  thing.  I  found  him  in 
I  his  cabin — 1  attempted  to  sjieak,  but  I  could  not. — I  pulled 
out  the  money,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  then  knelt  down  and 
sobbed  on  his  knee. 

“  What  is  all  this,  Jack  /"  said  Anderson,  calmly;  but  I 
did  not  i-eply.  “  I  think  1  know.  Jack,”  said  he,  after  a  pause. 
“  You  have  been  doing  wrong.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  replied  I,  sobbing. 

“  Well  my  dear  boy,  wait  till  you  can  speak,  and  then  tell 
mo  all  about  it.” 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  did.  Andersen  heard  me  without  in¬ 
terruption. 

“Jack,”  said  he^  when  I  had  done  spealring,  “the  temotati^ 


“  Well,  why  don’t  you  ask  it,  since  it ’s  between  ourselves  ?” 
I'eplied  she  with  surprise. 

“  Some  of  the  people  want  to  know  if  you  fence  now.” 

“  Jack,”  said  old  Nanny,  harshly,  “  who  asked  yeu  that 
question?  and  how  did  you  fall  into  their  company  ?  Tell  me 
directly;  I  will  know.” 

“  Why,  mother,  is  there  any  harm  in  it  T”  replied  I,  con¬ 
fused  and  holding  down  my  head. 

“  Harm  in  it !  Ask  your  own  conscience,  Jack,  whether 
there ’s  harm  in  it.  Why  do  you  not  look  me  in  the  face  like 
an  honest  boy  T  would  they  have  dared  to  put  that  question  to 
you,  if  you  had  not  been  a  party  to  their  evil  deeds.  Jack  ?” 
continued  she,  shaking  her  head  ;  “  I  thought  better  of  you; 
now  you  have  filled  me  full  of  sorrow.” 

I  was  smitten  to  the  heart  at  this  rebuke  from  a  quarter 
whence  I  did  not  expect  it ;  but  my  heart  was  still  rebellious, 
and  I  would  not  acknowledge  what  I  felt.  I  thought  to  turn 
the  tables,  and  replied — 

“  Why,  mother,  at  all  events,  they  say  that  once  you  were  a 
real  good  one.” 

“  is  it  indeed  gone  so  far?”  replied  she.  “  Poor  boy!  poor 
boy!  Yes,  Jack,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  once  did  re¬ 
ceive  things  and  buy  them,  when  they  were  not  honestly  come 
by  ;  and  now  I ’m  rebuked  by  a  child :  but.  Jack,  1  was  al¬ 
most  mad  then — I  hail  that  which  would  have  turned  any  one’s 
brain —  I  w-as  reckless,  wretched ;  but  I  do  n’t  do  so  any  more. 
Even  now  I  am  a  poor  sinful  wretch — I  know  it ;  but  1  ’m  not 
BO  crazy  as  I  was  then.  I  have  done  so.  Jack,  more  ’g  the 
shame  for  me,  and  I  wish  I  could  recall  it;  but,  Jack,  we 
can’t  recall  the  past.  Oh  that  we  could!” 

Here  old  Nanny  pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples,  and  for 
some  time  was  silent;  at  last  she  continued  : 

“  Why  did  I  love  you.  Jack?  because  you  were  honest. — 
Why  did  I  lend  you  money— I,  an  old  miserly  wretch,  who 
have  been  made  to  dote  on  money— I,  who  have  never  spent  a 
shilling  for  my  own  comfort  for  these  ten  years,  but  because 
you  were  honest  ?  Why  have  I  longed  the  whole  day  to  see 
you,  and  have  cared  only  fop  you  7  because  I  thought  you  hon-  ^ 
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great  danger;  the  money  shall  he  returaed.  Go  now,  my 
child,  to  your  employment;  and  if  you  do  receive  only  half¬ 
pence,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  are 
honestly  obtained.” 

I  can  assure  the  reader  that  this  was  s.  lesson  which  I  never 
forgot,  it  was,  however,  succeeded  by  another  variety  of 
temptation,  which  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  to  a 
young  and  ardent  spirit,  had  it  not  been  the  means,  as  it  did, 
of  changing  the  course  of  my  destiny  and  throwing  me  into 
a  new  path  ot  action  ;  to  this  I  shall  new  refer. 

Hardly  a  month  passed  but  we  received  additional  pension 
ers  into  the  Hospital.  Among  others,  a  man  was  sent  to  tbe 
Hospital  who  went  by  the  name  of  Sam  Spicer.  I  say  went 
by  the  name,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  fur  the  seamen  to  give 
their  real  names  when  there  were  entered  or4>ressed  into  the 
service  ;  and  of  course  they  were  discharged  into  the  Hospital 
by  the  same  name  which  they  bore  on  the  ship’s  books.— 
Spicer  was  upwardo  of  six  feet  in  height,  very  large  boned, 
and  must,  when,  he  was  in  his  prime,  have  been  a  man  of  pro¬ 
digious  strength.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  h* 
was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age ;  his  hair  was  blask  and  grey 
mixed,  his  complexion  very  dark,  and  his  countenance  fierce 
and  unpre[t033essing.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Black  Sam, 
on  account  of  his  appearance.  He  had  lust  bis  right  hand  in  a 
frigate  action :  and  to  the  stump  he  had  fixed  a  sort  of  sock- 
into  which  he  screwed  his  knife  and  the  various  articles 
which  he  wished  to  make  use  of;  sometimes  a  file,  some¬ 
times  a  saw — having  had  every  article  made. to  fit  into  tbe 
socket,  for  ho  had  been  an  armourer  on  board  ship,  and 
was  very  handy  at  such  work.  He  was,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  very  morose  and  savage  to  ev-cty  body ;  seldom  entered 
into  conversation ;  but  sat  apart,  as  if  thinking,  with  a  frown 
upon  his  countenance,  and  his  eyes,  surmounted  w'ith  bushy 
eyebrows, ’fixed  upon  the  ground.  Tbe  pensioners  who  belongs 
ed  to  tbe  same  ward  said  that  be  talked  in  bit  sleep,  and  from 
what  they  could  collect  at  those  times  he  must  have  been  a 
pirate  :  but  no  one  dared  to  sp‘ak  to  him  on  tbe  subject  for 
more  than  once  he  had  been  punished  for  striking  those  wha 
had  offended  him :  indeed,  ha  nearly  killed  one  old  man  who 
was  jesting  with  him  when  ha  was  at  work,  having  mada  a 
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with  tome  difficulty.  His  bruad-britnmed  hat  he  held  under 
his  left  arm,  and  with  the  fore^tingcr  of  his  right  hand  he 
touched  his  forehead  a  gieat  many  times,  in  acknowledge¬ 
ment  •>f  my  presence. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  such  good  health,  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ler,”  said  I. 

”  Why,  thankee  sir,”  returned  Mr.  Weller,  ”  the  axle  an’t 
broke  yet.  We  keeps  up  a  steady  pace — not  too  sewere  but 
vitli  a  moderate  degree  o’  friction — and  the  consekens  is  that 
ve  ’re  still  a  runnin’  and  comes  in  to  the  time,  reg’lar.  My 
son  Samivel  sir,  as  you  have  read  on  in  history,”  added  Mr. 
Weller,  introducing  his  first-bern. 

1  received  Sum  very  graciously,  but  before  he  could  say  a 
word,  his  father  struck  in  again. 

**  Samivel  Veller,  sir,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  ”  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  the  ancient  title  o’  grandfather,  vich  had  long 
lain  dormouse,  and  wos  s’posed  to  be  nearly  hex-tinct,  in  our 
family.  Sammy,  relate  a  anecdote  o’  vun  o’  them  boys — that 
’ere  little  anecdote  about  young  Tony,  say  in’  as  he  vould  smoke 
a  pip*  unbeknown  to  his  mother.” 

“  Be  quiet,  can’t  you  !  ”  said  Sam.  "  I  never  see  such  a  old 
magpie !  ” 

“  lhat  ’ere  Toney  is  the  blessedest  boy,” — said  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ler,  heedless  of  this  rebufl’,  “  the  blessedest  boy  as  ever  I  see 
in  my  days  !  of  all  the  channin’est  infants  as  ever  1  heerd  tell 
on,  includin’  them  ns  wos  kivered  over  by  the  robin  red-breasts 
alter  they’d  committed  sooicide  with  blackberries,  there  never 
wos  any  like  that  ’ere  little  Tony.  He’s  always  a  playin’  vith 
a  quart  pot  that  boy  is !  To  see  him  a  settin’  down  on  the 
door  step  pretending  to  drink  out  of  it,  and  fetching  a  long 
breath  artervards,  and  smoking  a  bit  of  fire-V(K>d  and  sayin’ 
‘  Now  I’m  grandfather’ — to  see  him  a  doin’  that  at  two  year 
old  is  better  than  any  play  as  wos  ever  wrote.  ‘  Now  I’m 
grandfather!’  He  wouldn’t  take  a  pint  pot  if  you  was  to 
make  him  a  present  on  it,  but  he  gets  his  quart  and  then  he 
•ays,  ‘  Now  I’m  grandfather!” 

Mr.  Weller  was  so  overpowered  by  this  picture  that  he 
straightway  fell  into  a  most  alarming  fit  of  coughing,  which 
must  certainly  have  been  attended  with  some  fatal  result,  but 
for  the  dexterity  and  promptitude  of  Sum,  who,  taking  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  shawl  just  under  his  father’s  chin,  sh(K>k  him  to 
and  fro  with  great  violence,  at  the  same  time  administering 
■ome  smart  blows  between  his  shoulders.  By  this  curious 
mode  of  treatment  Mr.  Weller  was  finally  recovered,  but  with 
a  very  crimson  face  and  in  a  state  of  gieat  exhaustion. 

“  Ho  ’ll  do  now’,  Sam,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  w  ho  had  been 
in  some  alarm  himself. 

“  He’ll  do  sir!”  cried  Sam,  looking  reproachfully  at  his 
parent,  ”  Yes,  he  mill  do  one  o’  these  days — he’ll  do  for  his- 
•elf  and  then  he’ll  wi-h  he  hnd’nt.  Did  any  body  ever  see 
•ich  a  inconsiderate  old  file — laughing  into  conwulsions  afore 
company,  and  stamping  on  the  floor  as  if  he’d  brought  his  own 
carpet  with  him  and  wos  under  a  wager  to  punch  the  pattern 
oiit  in  a  given  time  7  lie’ll  b«‘gin  again  in  a  minute.  There^ 
-—he’s  a  goin’  oft' — I  said  he  would. 

Tn  fact,  Mr.  Weller,  whose  mind  was  still  running  upon  his 
precocious  grandson,  was  seen  to  shake  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  while  a  laugh,  working  like  an  earthquake,  below  the 
Burfacp,  produced  various  extraordinaiy  appearances  in  his 
fture,  chest,  shoulders,  the  more  alarming  because  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  noise  whatever.  These  emotions,  however, 
gradually  subsided,  and  after  three  or  four  short  relapses,  he 
w'ificd  his  eyes  with  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  and  looked  about  him 
with  tolerable  composure. 

”  Afore  the  Governor  vithdraws,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  ”  there 
is  a  pint,  respecting  vich  Sammy  has  a  question  to  ask.  Vile 
that  question  is  a  perwadin’ this  here  conwersation,  p’raps  the 
geal’mem  vill  permit  me  to  nuire.” 

”  Wot  are  you  goin’  away  for  7’.’  demanded  Sam,  seizing 
his  father  by  the  coat  tail. 

”  1  never  see  such  a  undootiful  boy  as  you,  Samivel,”  re¬ 
turned  Mr.  Weller.  “  Didn’t  you  make  a  solemn  promise, — 
amountin’  almost  to  a  spc'eches  o’  wow, — that  you^d  put  that 
ere  questiuii  on  my  account  7” 

”  Well,  I’m  agreeable  to  do  it,”  said  Sam  ;  '*  but  not  if  you 
fo  cuttin’  away  like  that,  as  the  bull  turned  round  and  mildly 
obsened  to  the  drover  ven  they  they  wos  a  goadin’  him  into 
the  butcher’s  door.  The  fact  is,  sir,”  said  Sam,  addressing 
me,  **  that  he  wants  to  know  somethin’  respectin’  that  eio  lady 
as  is  housekeeper  here.” 

“  Ay  !  What  is  that  7” 

”  Vy,  sir,”  said  Sam,  grinning  »tiU  more,  ”  he  \ishet  to 
know  vether  she—” 


.  ”  In  short,”  interposed  old  Mr.  Weller  decisively,  a  per¬ 
spiration  breaking  out  upon  his  forehead,  ”  vether  that  ere 
old  creetur  is  or  is  not  a  widder.” 

Mr.  Pickwick  laughed  heartily,  and  so  did  I,  as  I  replied 
decisively  that  ”  my  housekeeper  was  a  spinster.” 

“There!”  cried  Sam,  “now  you’re  satisfied.  You  hear 
she’s  a  spinster.” 

“  A  wot  7”  said  his  father,  with  deep  scorn. 

“  A  spinster,”  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  looked  very  hard  at  his  son  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  said — 

“  Never  mind  vether  she  makes  jokes  or  not — that’s  no 
matter.  Wot  I  say  is,  is  that  ere  female  a  widder,  or  is  she 
not  7” 

“  Wot  do  you  mean  by  her  making  jokes  7”  demanded  Sam, 
quite  aghast  at  the  obscurity  of  his  parent’s  sjicech. 

“  Never  you  mind,  Samivel,”  returned  Mr.  Weller  gravely; 
“  puns  may  be  werry  good  things  or  they  may  be  wery  bad 
*uns,  and  a  female  may  be  none  the  better,  or  she  may  be  non* 
the  vurse  for  making  of  ’em;  that’s  got  nothing  to  do  vith 
widders.” 

“  Vy,  now,”  said  Sam,  looking  round,  “  would  anybody  be¬ 
lieve  as  a  man  at  his  time  o’  life  could  be  a  running  his  head 
agin  spinsters  and  punsters  being  the  same  thing.” 

“  There  an’t  a  straw’s  dift'erence  between  ’em,”  said  Mr. 
Weller.  “  Your  father  didn’t  drive  a  couch  for  so  many  years 
not  to  lie  ekal  to  his  own  lungvidgeas  farasMa^  goes,  Sammy.” 

Avoiding  the  question  of  etymology,  upon  which  the  old 
gentleman’s  mind  was  quite  nmdo  up,  he  was  several  times 
assun'd  that  the  housi'keeper  had  never  been  married.  He 
expressed  great  satisfaction  on  hearing  this,  and  apologised 
for  the  question,  remarking  that  he  had  been  greatly  terrified 
by  a  widow  nut  long  before,  and  that  his  natural  timidity  was 
increased  in  consequence. 

“  It  wos  on  the  rail,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  w’ith  strong  empha¬ 
sis  ;  “  I  wos  a  goin’  down  to  Birmingham  by  the  rail,  and  I 
wos  locked  up  in  a  close  carriage  with  a  living  widder.  Alone 
we  wos  ;  the  widder  and  me  wos  alone  ;  and  I  believe  it  wos 
only  because  we  teas  alone,  and  there  wos  no  clergyman  in 
the  conweyance,  that  that  ’ere  widder  didn’t  marry  me  afore 
ve  readied  the  half-way  station.  Ven  I  think  how  she  bugan 
a  screaming  as  we  wos  a  goin’  under  them  tunnels  in  the 
dark — how  she  kejit  on  a  faintin’  and  kitchin’  hold  o’  me — 
and  how  I  tried  to  bust  open  the  door  us  wos  tight  locked, 
and  perwented  all  escape! — Ah!  it  wos  a  awful  thing — most 
awful !” 

Mr.  Weller  was  so  very  much  overcome  by  this  retrospect 
that  he  was  unable,  uniil  he  had  wiped  his  brow  several 
times,  to  return  any  reply  to  the  (juestion,  whether  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  railway  communication,  notwithstanding  that  it 
would  appear,  from  the  answer  which  he  ultimately  gave,  that 
he  entertained  strong  opinions  on  the  subject. 

“  I  con-sider,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  “  that  the  rail  is  unconsti- 
tootional  and  on  inwaser  o’  priwileges,  and  I  should  wery 
much  like  to  know  what  that  ’ere  old  Carter  us  once  stood 
up  for  our  liberties,  and  wun  ’em,  too — I  should  like  to  know' 
wot  he  vould  say  if  he  wos  alive  now,  to  Englishmen  being 
locked  up  w  ith  widders,  or  with  any  body  agin  their  wills. 
Wot  a  old  Carter  would  have  said,  a  old  Coachman  may  say  ; 
and  I  assert  that  in  that  pint  u’  view  alone,  the  rail  is  an  in¬ 
waser.  As  to  the  comfort,  vere’s  the  comfort  u’  siltin’  in  a 
harm  cheer,  lookin’  at  brick  walls  or  heaps  o’  mud,  never 
comiu’  to  a  public  house,  never  seein’  a  glass  o’  ale,  never 
goin’  tlirough  a  pike,  never  mcetin’  a  change  o’  no  kind 
(horses  or  othervise),  but  alvays  •omin’  to  a  place,  ven  you 
come  to  one  at  all,  the  wery  picter  of  the  last,  vith  the  same 
p’leesemen  standing  about,  the  same  blessed  old  bell  a  ringin’, 
the  same  unfort’nate  people  standing  behind  the  bars,  a  waitin' 
to  be  let  in ;  and  everytliin’  the  same,  except  the  name,  vich 
is  wrote  up  in  the  same  sized  letters  as  the  lust  name  and  vith 
the  same  colors.  As  to  the  honor  and  dignity  o’  travellin’ 
vere  can  that  be  vithout  a  coachtnan  :  and  wet’s  the  rail  to 
sicb  coachmen  and  guards  as  is  sometimes  forced  to  go  by  it, 
but  a  outrage,  and  a  insult  7  As  to  the  puce,  wot  sort  o’  pace 
do  you  think  I,  Tony  Veller,  could  have  kept  a  coach  goin’ 
at,  for  five  hundred  thousand  pound  a  mile,  paid  in  adw  ance, 
afore  the  coach  was  on  the  road  7  And  as  t  o  tlie  ingein—  a 
nasty,  wheezin’,  creaking,  gasping,  puffin’,  bustin’  monster, 
alvays  out  o’  breath,  vith  a  shiny  green  and  gold  back,  like  a 
unpleasant  beetle  in  that  ’ere  gas  magnifier ; — as  to  the  ingein 
as  is  alvays  a  poarin’  out  red-hot  coals  at  night,  and  black 
smoke  in  the  ^y,  the  sensiblest  thing  it  does,  in  my  opinion. 
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is,  ven  there’s  somethin’  in  the  vay,  nnd  it  sets  up  that  ’ere 
frifrhtful  scream,  vich  seems  to  say,  ‘  N«)w,  here’s  two  hundred 
and  forty  passengers  in  the  werry  greatest  extremity  o’  dan¬ 
ger,  and  here’s  their  two  hundred  and  forty  screams  in  vun  !’  ” 
By  tills  time  I  liegan  to  fear  that  my  friends  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  impatient  hy  my  protracted  absence.  I  therefore  besrt^ed  j 
Mr.  Pickwick  to  accompany  me  up  stairs,  and  left  the  two 
Mr.  Wellers  in  the  care  of  the  housekeeper;  laying  strict  itW 
junctions  upon  her  to  treat  them  with  all  possible  hospitality. 
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PART  V  . 

CHAPTER  XIX.— 1  am  tempted  again.  My  pride  is  reused,  and  my 

course  ef  life  is  changed  in  consequence. 

I  passed  a  dreaming  restless  night,  and  woke  early.  I  re¬ 
called  all  that  had  passed,  and  1  felt  very  much  dissatislied 
with  myself;  the  fifteen  shillings,  with  the  added  prospect  of 
receiving  more,  did  not  yield  mo  the  satisfaction  I  had  antici¬ 
pated.  From  what  the  men  had  said  about  old  Kanny,  I 
thought  that  I  w'ould  go  and  see  her ;  and  why  ?  because  I 
wished  support  against  my  own  convictions ;  if  I  had  not  been 
actuated  by  such  a  feeling,  I  should,  as  usual,  have  gone  to  old 
Anderson.  When  I  went  down  to  breakfast  I  felt  confused, 
and  I  hardly  dared  to  meet  the  clear  bright  eye  of  my  little 
sister,  and  1  wished  the  fifteen  shillings  out  of  my  pocket. — 
That  I  might  appear  to  her  and  my  mother  as  if  I  were  not 
guilty,  I  swaggered;  my  sister  was  surprised,  and  my  mother 
justifiably  angry.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  I  hastened 
to  old  Nanny’s. 

“  Well,  Jack,”  said  she,  “what  brings  you  here  so  early?” 

”  Why,  mother,  I  was  desired  to  a»k  you  a  question  last 
night — between  ourselves.” 

”  Well,  why  don’t  you  ask  it,  since  it ’s  between  ourselves?” 
replied  she  with  surprise. 

“  Some  of  the  people  want  to  know  if  you  fence  now.” 

“  Jack,”  said  old  Nanny,  harshly,  “who  asked  ysu  that 
question?  and  how  did  you  (all  into  their  company  ?  Tell  me 
directly;  I  will  know.” 

“  Why,  mother,  is  there  any  harm  in  it  ?”  replied  I,  con¬ 
fused  and  holding  down  my  head. 

“Harm  in  it!  Ask  your  own  conscience,  Jack,  whether 
there ’s  harm  in  it.  Why  do  you  not  look  me  in  the  face  like 
an  honest  boy  ?  would  they  have  dared  to  put  that  question  to 
you,  if  you  had  not  been  a  party  to  their  evil  deeds.  Jack  ?” 
continued  she,  shaking  her  head  :  “  I  thought  better  of  you; 
now  you  have  filled  me  full  of  sorrow.” 

I  was  smitten  to  the  heart  at  this  rebuke  from  a  quarter 
whence  I  did  not  expect  it;  but  my  heart  was  still  rebellious, 
and  I  would  not  acknowledge  what  I  felt.  I  thought  to  turn 
the  tables,  and  replied — 

“  Why,  mother,  at  all  events,  they  say  that  once  you  were  a 
real  good  one.” 

“  Is  it  indeed  gone  so  far?”  replied  she.  “  Poor  boy!  poor 
boy!  Yes,  Jack,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  once  did  re¬ 
ceive  things  and  buy  them,  when  they  were  not  honestly  come 
by;  and  now  I ’m  rebuked  by  a  child;  but.  Jack,  1  was  al¬ 
most  mad  then — I  ha<l  that  which  would  have  turned  any  one’s 
brain— I  was  reckless,  wretched  ;  but  I  do  n’t  do  so  any  more. 
Even  now  1  am  a  poor  sinful  wretch — I  know  it ;  but  1  ’m  not 
•o  crazy  as  1  was  then.  I  have  done  so.  Jack,  more  ’g  the 
shame  for  me,  and  I  wish  I  couM  recall  it;  but.  Jack,  we 
can’t  recall  the  past.  Oh  that  we  could!” 

Here  old  Nanny  pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples,  and  for 
some  time  was  silent;  at  last  she  continued : 

“  Why  did  I  love  you.  Jack  ?  because  you  were  honest. — 
Why  did  I  lend  you  money — I,  an  old  miserly  wretch,  who 
have  been  made  to  dote  on  money— I,  who  have  never  spent  a 
shilling  for  my  own  comfort  for  these  ten  years,  but  because 
you  were  honest  ?  Why  have  I  longed  the  whole  day  to  see 
you,  and  have  cared  only  fop  you  ?  because  I  thought  you  hon- 
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!  est.  Jack.  I  don’t  care  how  soon  I  die  now.  I  thought  the 
world  too  bad  to  live  in;  you  made  me  think  be’ter  of  it.— 
Oh  !  Jack,  Jack,  how  has  this  come  to  pass  t  How  long  have 
you  known  these  bad  p**ople  ?” 

“  Why,  mother,”  replied  I,  much  atfected,  “  only  last 
night.” 

“  Only  last  night!  Tell  me  all  about  it ;  tell  the  truth,  dear 
boy,  do.” 

1  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  I  told  her  every  thing  that 
had  passed. 

“  Jack,”  said  she,  “  I ’m  not  fit  to  talk  to  you ;  I ’m  a  bad 
old  woman,  and  you  mny  say  1  do  n’t  practh'c  what  I  preach; 
but.  Jack,  if  you  love  me,  go  to  I’eter  Anderson  and  tell  him 
every  thing;  do  n’t  be  alraid  ;  only  be  afraid  of  doing  what  is 
wrong.  Now,  Jack,  you  must  go.” 

“  I  will,  I  will,”  replied  I,  bursting  into  tears. 

“  Do,  do,  dear  Jack  !  God  bless  your  heart — I  wish  Iceuld 
cry  that  way.” 

1  walked  away  quite  humiliated ;  at  last  I  ran,  I  was  so  eager 
to  go  to  Anderson  and  confess  every  thing.  I  found  him  in 
his  cabin— I  attempted  to  s{»eak,  but  1  could  not. — 1  pulled 
out  the  money,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  then  knelt  down  and 
sobbed  on  his  knee. 

“  What  is  all  this.  Jack  ?”  said  Anderson,  calmly;  but  I 
did  not  reply.  “  I  think  I  know.  Jack,”  said  he,  after  a  pouse. 
“  You  have  been  doing  wrong.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  replied  I,  sobbing. 

“  Well  my  dear  boy,  wait  till  you  can  speak,  and  then  tell 
mo  all  about  it.” 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  did.  Anderson  heard  me  without  in¬ 
terruption. 

“Jack,”  said  he,  when  I  had  done  speaking,  “the  temptation 
(pointing  to  the  money)  has  been  very  great ;  you  did  not 
resist  at  the  moment;  but  you  have,  fortunately,  setui  yo.ir 
error  in  good  time,  for  the  money  is  still  here.  1  have  little 
to  say  to  you,  for  your  own  ftviings  convince  me  that  it  is  need¬ 
less.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  read  a  little?  then  rend  this.” 
Anderson  turned  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  which  I 
read  to  him  :  “And  now,”  said  he  turning  over  the  leaves,  “  here 
is  one  verse  miire.”  1  rea«l  it: — “  'I  here  is  more  joy  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no 
repentance.”  “  Be  careful  therefore  my  dear  boy ;  let  this 
be  a  warning  to  you ;  think  well  of  it,  for  you  have  escaped  a 
great  danger;  the  money  shall  be  returned.  Go  now,  my 
child,  to  your  employment;  and  if  you  do  receive  only  half¬ 
pence,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  t^y  are 
honestly  obtained.” 

I  can  assure  the  reader  that  this  was  a  lesson  which  I  never 
forgot,  it  was,  however,  succeeded  by  another  variety  of 
temptation,  which  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  to  a 
young  and  ardent  spirit,  had  it  not  been  the  means,  as  it  did, 
of  changing  the  course  of  my  destiny  and  throwing  me  into 
a  new  path  ot  action ;  to  this  I  shall  new  refer. 

Hardly  a  month  passed  but  we  received  additional  pension 
ers  into  the  Hospital.  Among  others,  a  man  was  sent  to  th« 
Hospital  who  went  by  the  name  of  Sam  Spicer.  I  say  went 
by  the  name,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  for  the  seamen  to  givo 
their  real  names  when  there  were  entered  or^iressed  into  the 
service  ;  and  of  course  they  were  discharged  into  the  Hospital 
by  the  same  name  which  they  bore  on  the  ship’s  books.— 
Spicer  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  vei"y  large  boned, 
and  must,  when,  he  was  in  his  prim  3,  have  been  a  man  of  pro¬ 
digious  strength.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  he 
was  nearly  sixty  years  of  stge ;  his  hair  was  black  and  grey 
mixed,  his  complexion  very  dark,  and  his  countenance  fierce 
and  unprepossessing.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Black  Sam, 
on  account  of  his  appearance.  He  had  lust  his  right  hand  in  a 
frigate  action:  and  to  the  stump  he  had  fixed  a  sort  of  sock- 
into  which  he  screwed  his  knife  and  the  various  articles 
which  he  wished  to  make  use  of ;  sometimes  a  file,  some¬ 
times  a  saw — having  had  every  article  made  to  fit  into  the 
socket,  for  he  had  been  an  armourer  on  board  ship,  and 
was  very  handy  at  such  work.  He  was,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  very  morose  and  savage  to  every  body ;  seldom  entered 
into  conversation ;  but  sat  apart,  as  if  thinking,  with  a  frown 
upon  his  countenance,  and  his  eyes,  surmounted  with  bushy 
eyebrow8,’fixed  upon  the  ground.  The  pensioners  who  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  same  ward  said  that  be  talked  in  his  sleep,  and  from 
!  what  they  could  collect  at  those  times  he  must  have  been  a 
j  pirate  :  but  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  for 
I  more  than  once  he  had  been  punished  fur  striking  those  who 
I  had  offended  him :  indeed,  h«  nearly  killed  one  old  man  who 
I  was  jesting  with  him  when  ha  was  at  work,  having  made  a 
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•tab  at  him  with  his  knife  screwed  in  his  socket  ;  but  his  foo  I  your  fold  till  you  want  it — ay,  and  your  sweethearts  too,  if 
•lipped,  and  the  blow  missed.  Spicer  w'as  brought  up  before  I  you  have  any.” 

the  Council  for  this  offence,  and  would  have  been  discharged,  “  I  thought  privateers  always  sent  their  prizes  into  port,  to  be 
had  he  not  declared  that  he  hud  done  it  only  by  way  of  joke,  condemned  7  ” 


to  frighten  the  man ;  and  as,  no  one  else  was  present,  it  could 
not  be  proved  to  the  contrary. 

For  some  reason  or  another,  which  I  could  not  comprehend, 
Spicer  appeared  to  have  taken  a  liking  to  me ;  he  would  call 
me  to  him,  and  tell  me  stories  about  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main,  which  I  listened  to  very  eagerly,  for  they  were 
to  me  very  interesting.  But  he  seldom,  if  ever,  spoke  to  me 
inside  of  the  Hospital ;  it  was  always  when  I  was  at  the  steps 
minding  my  vocation ;  where  he  would  come  down  and  lean 
over  the  rail  at  the  top  of  the  wharf.  He  made  and  gave  mo 
a  boat-hook,  which  I  found  very  convenient.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  information,  and,  as  the  ships  came  up  the  river,  he 
would  point  out  the  Hags  of  the  different  nations,  tell  me  where 
they  traded  from,  and  what  their  cargoes  probably  consisted 
of.  If  they  had  no  ensign,  h«  would  tell  by  their  build,  and 
the  cut  of  their  sails,  what  nation  tliey  belonged  to;  pointing 
out  to  me  the  differences,  which  I  soon  began  to  perceive. — 
He  had  been  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  w  hich  1  did  not  gain  from  him  some  amusing  or  use¬ 
ful  information.  Indeed,  1  became  so  fund  of  his  company, 
that  Peter  Anderson  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  asked 
me  what  Spicer  talked  about.  I  told  him,  and  he  replied — 

“  Well,  Jack,  I  dare  say  that  he  is  a  very  pleasant  com¬ 
panion  to  one  who,  like  you,  is  so  anxious  fur  information,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  for  we  have  no  right  to 
listen  to  foolish  reports  which  may  probably  have  been  raised 
from  his  savage  appearance.  Still,  I  confess,  1  do  not  like 
the  man,  as  he  is  decidedly  of  a  violent  temper.  As  long  as 
he  talks  to  you  about  what  you  say  he  does,  there  is  no  harm 
done  ;  but  when  once  he  says  any  thing  which  you  think  is 
wrong,  promise  me  to  let  me  know  ;  and  even  now,  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  be  so  intimate  with  him.” 

A  little  while  afterward.4,  my  father  and  Ben  the  whaler 
both  spoke  to  me  on  the  same  subject,  but  with  much  less  re¬ 
servation. 

My  father  said — 

**  Jack,  I  do  n’t  like  to  see  you  always  in  company  with 
that  old  pirate ;  no  good  can  come  of  it ;  so  haul  off  a  little 
further  for  the  future.”  And  Ben  told  me — 

“  That  a  man  who  could  n't  sleep  o’  nights  without  talking 
of  killing  people  mast  have  a  bad  conscience,  and  something 
lying  heavy  on  his  soul.  There  ’s  an  old  saying.  Jack — 
*  Tell  me  whose  company  you  keeps,  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  what 
sort  of  a  chap  you  be.’  You ’ve  the  character  of  a  good  honest 
boy-— steer  clear  of  Sam  Spicer,  or  yeu  ’ll  lose  it.” 

Admonitions  from  all  those  whom  I  loved  w’ere  not  withoat 
their  effect ;  and  I  made  a  resolution  to  be  less  intimate  with 
Spicer.  But  it  was  diHicult  to  do  so,  as  I  was  obliged  to  be 
at  the  landing  steps,  and  could  not  prevent  his  coming  -there. 

I  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  severe  privation  to  me  to  fol¬ 
low  the  injunctions  g^ven  to  me  ;  fur  I  would  listen  for  hours 
to  the  thrilling  nairatives,  the  strange  and  almost  incredible 
accounts  of  battles,  incidents,  aid  wild  adventures,  which  this 
man  Spicer  would  relate  to  me ;  and  when  1  thought  over 
them,  1  felt  that  the  desire  to  rove  was  becoming  more  strong 
within  me  every  day.  One  morning  I  said  to  him  that  I  had 
a  great  mind  to  go  on  board  of  a  man-of-war.” 

**  On  board  ol  a  man-of-war  7  ”  replied  Spicer ;  “  you ’d 
•oon  be  sick  enough  of  that.  Why,  who  would  be  at  the  beck 
and  nod  of  others,  ordered  here,  called  there,  by  boy  midship 
men ;  bullied  by  lieutenants ;  flogged  by  captains ;  have  all 
the  work  and  little  of  the  pay,  all  the  fighting  and  less  of  the 
prize-money ;  and,  after  having  worn  out  your  life  in  hard 
service,  be  sent  here  as  a  great  favor,  to  wear  a  cocked  hat, 
and  get  a  shilling  a  week  fur  your  ’baccy  7  Pshaw  !  boy— 
that  ’s  not  life.” 

“  Then,  what  is  life  f  ”  inquired  I. 

**  What  is  life  7  Why,  to  sail  in  a  clipper,  with  a  jelly 
crew  and  a  roving  commission ;  take  your  prizes,  share  and 
share  alike,  of  gold  dust  and  doubloons.” 

**  But  what  sort  of  vessel  must  that  be,  Spicer  7  ” 

**  What  sort!  why — a  letter  of  marque — a  privateei^— a 
cruise  on  the  Spanish  Main— tliat  ’•  life.  Many’s  the  jolly 
day  I ’ve  seen  in  those  latitudes,  where  men-of-war  do  not 
bring  vessels  to  and  press  the  best  men  out  of  them.  There 
the  sun ’s  warm,  and  the  sky  and  the  sea  are  deep  blue— and 
the  corals  grow  like  forests  underneath,  and  there  are  sandy 
•oves  and  cool  caves  for  retreat— and  where  you  may  hide 


“Yes,  in  the  Channel  and  these  seas  they  do ;  but  not  down 
there;  it’s  too  far  off.  We  condemn  the  vessels  ourselves, 
and  share  the  money  on  the  capstan  head.” 

“  But  is  that  lawful  7  ” 

“  Lawful!  to  be  sure  it  is.  Could  we  spare  men  to  send 
prizes  home  to  England,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a 
rascally  agent,  who  would  rob  us  of  three  fourths  at  least  7 — 
No,  no — that  would  never  do.  If  I  could  have  escaped  from 
the  man-of-war  which  picked  up  me  and  four  others,  who 
were  adrift  in  an  open  boat,  I  would  now  have  been  on  the 
Coast.  But  when  I  lost  my  fin,  I  knew  that  all  was  over 
with  me ;  so  I  came  the  Hospital :  but  I  often  think  of  old 
times,  and  the  life  of  a  rover.  Now,  if  you  have  any  thoughts 
of  going  to  sea,  look  out  for  some  vessel  bound  to  the  Gold 
Coast  and  then  you’ll  soon  gat  in  the  right  way.” 

“  The  Gold  Coast  ? — Is  not  that  to  where  the  slavers  go?  ” 

“Yes,  slavers,  and  other  vessels  besides  :  some  traffic 
for  ivory  and  gold  dust;  however,  that’s  as  may  happen. — 
You’d  soon  find  yourself  in  good  company  ;  and  would  n’t  that 
be  better  than  begging  hero  for  halfpence  7  I  would  be  above 
that,  at  all  events.” 

This  remark,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  made  to  me,  stung 
me  to  the  quick.  Strange,  I  had  never  before  considered  my¬ 
self  in  the  light  of  a  beggar;  and  yet,  was  I  not  so,  just  as 
much  as  a  sweeper  of  a  crossing  7 

“  A  beggar  7”  replied  I. 

“  Yes,  a  begger  ;  don’t  you  beg  for  halfpence,  and  say, 

‘  Thank  your  honor;  a  copper  for  poor  Jack,  your  honour?  ’  ” 
rejoined  Spicer,  mimicking  me.  “  When  1  see  that  pretty 
sister  of  yours,  that  looks  so  like  a  real  lady,  I  often  thinks  to 
myself,  ‘  Fine  and  smart  as  you  are,  miss,  your  brother’s 
only  a  beggar.’  Now  w'ould  you  not  like  to  return  from  a 
cruise  with  a  bag  of  doubloons  to  throw  into  her  lap,  proving 
that  you  were  a  gentleman,  and  above  coppers  thrown  to  you 
out  of  charity?  Well,  old  ns  I  am,  and  maimed,  I’d  sooner 

starve  where  I  now  stand - but  1  must  be  off;  so  good-bye. 

Jack — look  shaq)  after  the  halfpence.” 

As  Spicer  walked  away,  my  young  blood  boiled.  A  beggar  ! 
— it  was  but  too  true — and  yet  I  had  never  thought  it  a  dis¬ 
grace  before.  I  sat  down  on  the  steps,  and  was  soon  in  deep 
thought.  Boat  after  boat  came  to  the  stairs,  and  yet  I  stirred 
not.  Not  ®ne  halfpenny  did  1  take  dunng  the  remainder  of  that 
day:  for  I  could  not — would  not  ask  for  one.  My  pride,  hitherto 
latent,  was  roused ;  and  before  I  rose  from  where  1  had  been 
seated,  I  made  a  resolution  that  I  would  earn  my  livelihood 
in  some  other  way.  W  hat  hurt  me  most  was  his  observations 
about  Virginia  and  her  beggar  brother.  I  was  so  proud  of 
Virginia,  I  fell  that  her  brother  ought  not  to  be  a  beggar. 
Such  was  the  effect  produced  in  so  short  a  lime  by  the  insid¬ 
ious  discourse  of  this  man.  Had  he  still  remained  at  the 
steps,  I  do  believe  that  I  should  have  asked,  probably 
have  followed,  his  advice.  Fortunately  he  had  left;  and,  al¬ 
ter  a  little  reflection,  I  had  the  wisdom  to  go  and  see  Feter 
Anderson,  and  consult  him  as  to  what  I  could  do :  for  to 
change  my  mode  of  obtaining  my  livelihood  1  was  determined 
upon. 

I  found  Anderson,  as*  usual,  seated  under  the  collonade, 
reading  ;  and  I  went  up  to  him. 

“  WelL  Jack,  my  boy,  you  are  home  early,’’  said  ho. 

“  Yes,^  replied  I,  gravely;  and  then  1  was  silent. 

After  a  pause  of  about  a  minute,  Peter  Anderson  said — 

“  Jack,  I  see  there ’s  something  the  matter.  Now,  tell  me 
what  it  is.  Can  I  help  you?” 

“  I  did  wish  to  speak  to  you,’*  replied  I.  “  I ’ve  been  think¬ 
ing — about  going  to  sea.” 

“  And  how  long  have  thought  of  that,  Jack  7” 

“  I ’ve  thought  more  of  it  lately,”  replied  I. 

“  Yes,  since  Spicer  has  been  talking  to  you.  Now,  is  that 
not  the  case?”. 

“  Yes,  it  is.” 

“  I  knew  that.  Jack.  I’m  at  your  service  for  as  long  as  you 
please ;  now  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  he  has  said  to  you  that 
you  can  i*erneniber.  I  sha’n’t  interrupt  yeu.” 

1  did  so ;  and  before  I  had  half  finished,  Anderson  replied, 
“That  is  quite  enough.  Jack.  One  thing  is  evident  to  me— 
that  Spicer  had  led  a  bad  and  lawless  life,  and  would  even 
now  continue  it,  old  as  he  is,  only  that  he  is  prevented  by  be¬ 
ing  crippled.  Jack,  he  has  talked  to  you  about  privateers ! — 
God  forgive  me  if  I  wrong  him ;  but  I  think,  had  he  said 
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pirates,  he  wouW  have  told  the  truth.  But  say  nothing  about 
that  observation  of  mine ;  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  you  had 
never  known  him.  But  here  comes  your  father.  He  has  a 
right  to  know  what  we  are  talking  about;  for  you  owe  dtity 
to  him  as  his  son,  and  nothing  can  bo  done  without  his  per* 
mission.” 

When  my  father  came  up  to  us,  Anderson  begged  him  to 
sit  down,  and  he  told  him  what  we  had  been  discoursing  about. 

I  had  already  stated  my  objectious  to  enter  on  board  of  a  man- 
of-war. 

”  Well!  ”  said  my  father,  ”  I  may  come  athwart  hawse  of 
that  old  piccaroon  yet,  if  he  don’t  look  out.  Not  that  I  mind 
your  going  to  sea.  Jack,  as  your  father  did  before  you;  but 
what  he  says  about  the  service  is  a  confounded  lie.  Let  a 
man  do  his  duty,  and  the  service  is  a  good  one ;  and  a  man 
who  is  provided  for  as  he  is,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
to  speak  as  he  has  done — the  old  rascal.  Still,  I  do  not  care 
for  your  entering  the  service  so  young.  It  would  bo  better 
that  you  were  first  apprentice  and  larnt  your  duty;  and  as 
soon  as  your  time  is  out,  you  will  be  pressed  of  course,  and 
then  you  would  sarva  the  King.  I  see  no  objection  to  all 
that.” 

“  But  why  do  you  want  so  particularly  to  go  to  sea,  Jack?” 
observed  Anderson. 

I  do  n’t  like  being  a  beggar — begging  for  halfpence !  ” 
replied  I. 

”  And  Spicer  told  you  that  you  were  a  beggar  7  ”  said 
Peter. 

He  did.” 

”  Jack,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  all  are  beggars;  for  we  all 
work,  and  receive  what  money  we  can  get  for  our  work.  There 
IS  no  shame  in  that.” 

”  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it,”  replied  I,  as  the  tears  came 
into  my  eyes. 

“  Well,  well !  I  see  how  it  is,”  replied  Anderson;  ”  it ’s  a 
pity  you  ever  fell  in  with  that  man.” 

”  That ’s  true  as  gospel,”  observed  my  father;  ”  but  still, 
if  he  had  said  nothing  worse  than  that,  I  should  not  have 
minded.  1  do  think  that  Jack  is  now  old  enough  to  do  some¬ 
thing  better;  and  1  must  say,  1  do  not  dislike  his  wishing  so 
to  do — for  it  is  begging  for  halfpence,  arter  all.” 

”  Well,  boy,”  said  Peter  Anderson,  suppose  you  leave  your 
father  and  me  to  talk  over  the  matter;  and  to-morrow’,  by  this 
time,  we  will  tell  you  what  w'c  think  will  be  best.” 

”  Any  thing— -any  thing,”  replied  I,  ”  but  being  a  beggar.” 

”  Go  along,  you  are  a  fbolish  boy,”  said  Anderson. 

”  1  like  his  spirit,  though,”  said  my  father  as  I  walked 
away. 

On  the  next  day,  the  important  question  was  to  be  decided. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  stairs,  to  follow  up  my  vocation.  I  had 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Virginia  ;  who,  although  she  did 
not  like  that  I  should  go  away,  had  agreed  with  me  that  she 
objected  to  my  begging  for  money.  I  waited  very  impatiently 
for  the  time  that  Anderson  had  appointed ;  anil,  at  last,  he 
and  my  father  came  together,  when  the  former  said — 

”  Well,  Jack ;  it  appears  that  you  do  not  like  to  be  a  water¬ 
man  ;  and  that  you  have  no  great  fancy  for  a  man-of-war,  al¬ 
though  you  have  a  hankering  for  the  sea.  Now,  as  you  can¬ 
not  cruise  with  your  friend  Spicer  on  the  Spanish  Main,  nor 
yet  be  safe  from  impressment  in  a  privateer  or  merchantman, 
we  have  been  thinking  that,  perhaps,  you  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  be  a  channel  and  river  pilot ;  and  if  so,  I  have  an  | 
old  friend  in  that  service,  who,  I  think,  may  help  you.  What 
do  you  say  ?  ” 

”  I  should  like  it  very  much.” 

”  Yes,  it  is  a  good  service,  and  a  man  is  usefully  employed. — 
You  may  be  the  means,  us  soon  as  you  are  out  of  your  time 
and  have  passed  your  examination,  of  saving  many  a  vessel 
and  more  lives.  You  have  had  a  pretty  fair  education,  indeed 
quite  sutficient;  and,  as  you  will  often  becoming  up  the  river, 
you  will  have  opportunties  of  seeing  your  father  and  your 
friends.  If  you  decide  I  will  write  at  once. 

”  It  is  the  very  thing  that  I  should  like,”  replied  I ;  ”  and 
many  tlianks  to  you,  Anderson.” 

”  And  it’s  exactly  what  I  should  wish,  also,”  replied  my 
father.  ”  So  that  job ’s  jobbed,  as  the  saying  is.” 

After  this  arrangement,  I  walked  away  as  proud  as  if  I  had 
been  an  emancipated  slave.  That  very  eveaiug  I  announced 
my  intention  of  resigning  the  otficoof  *  Poor  Jack,’  and  named 
as  my  successor  the  boy  with  whom  I  had  fought  so  desperately  j 
to  obtain  it,  when  prospect  was  held  out  to  me,  by  old  | 
Ben,  of  my  becoming  Poor  Jack — for  ever!  1 


CII.4PTER  XX.  ...Much  ado  about  nothing,  ar  aspecimen  of  modern 
patronage. 

I  communicated  to  my  mother  and  Virginia  my  father’s  in 
tentions  relative  to  my  future  employ,  an<l  was  not  surprised 
to  find  my  mother  very  much  please<l  with  the  intelligence; 
for  she  had  always  considert'd  my  situation  of  *  I’oor  Jack  ’  as 
di  sgrncing  her  family — declaring  it  the  ‘  most  iiiigenteelest’  of 
all  occupations.  Perhaps  she  was  not  only  glad  of  my  giving 
up  the  situation,  but  also  of  rsy  quitting  her  house.  My  father 
desired  me  to  wear  my  Sunday  clothes  during  the  week,  and 
ordered  me  a  new  suit  for  my  best,  which  he  paid  for  out  of 
the  money  which  ho  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  Hospital ;  and  1  was  very  much  surprised  to  per¬ 
ceive  my  mother  cutting  out  half  a  down  new  shirts  for  mo, 
which  she  and  Virginia  were  employed  making  up  during  the 
evenings.  Not  that  my  mother  told  mo  who  the  shirts  were 
for — she  said  nothing;  but  Virginia  whispered  it  to  me;  my 
mother  could  not  be  even  gracious  to  me  :  nevertheless,  the 
shirts  and  several  other  necessaries,  such  as  stockings  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  were  placed  for  my  use  on  my  father’s 
sea-chest,  in  my  room,  without  any  comment  on  her  part,  al¬ 
though  she  had  paid  for  them  out  of  her  own  purse.  During 
the  time  that  elapsed  from  my  giving  up  the  situation  of  ‘  I’oor 
Jack  ’  to  my  quitting  Greenwich,  1  remained  very  quietly  in 
my  mother’s  house,  doing  every  thing  that  I  roulil  for  her, 
and  employing  myself  chiefly  in  reading  books  which  I  hor- 
rowud  any  where  that  I  could.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  my  soubriquet  of  ‘  Poor  Jack,’  and  when  so  called,  would 
tell  every  bo<ly  that  my  name  was  now  ‘  Thomas  Saunders.’ 

One  Sunday,  about  three  weeks  after  I  had  given  up  my 
birth,  I  was  walking  with  my  father  and  Virginia  on  tlie  ter¬ 
race  of  the  Hospital,  when  we  perceived  a  large  party  of  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen  coming  toward  us.  My  father  was  ver} 
proud  of  us:  I  had  this  very  tlay  put  on  the  new  suit  of  clothes 
which  he  had  ordered  fur  mo,  and  which  had  been  cut  out  in 
the  true  man-of-war  fashion  ;  and  V’irginiu  was,  as  usual,  very 
nicely  dressed.  We  were  walking  towanl  the  party  who  wero 
advancing,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  my  father  slartl^i  and  rx- 
claimeil — 

”  Well,  shiver  my  timbers !  if  it  a’  n’t  »he — and  he — by  all 
that’s  blue !  ” 

Who  she  or  he  might  be,  neither  Virginia  nor  I  could  ima¬ 
gine  ;  but  I  looked  at  the  party,  w  ho  were  now  close  to  us, 
and  perceived,  in  advance  of  the  rest,  an  enormous  ladv, 
dressed  in  a  pucc-colored  pidisse  and  a  white  satin  bonnet. 
Her  features  were  good,  and  had  they  been  on  a  smaller  scale 
would  have  been  considered  hundsorae.  She  towered  above 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  there  was  but  one  man  w  bo  could 
at  all  compete  with  her  in  height  and  size,  and  he  was  by  her 
side. 

My  father  stopped,  took  off  his  cocked  hat,  and  scraped  the 
gravel  with  his  timber-toe,  as  he  boweil  a  little  forward. 

“  Sarvant,  your  Honor’s  Ladyship  !  Sarvant,  your  Honor, 
Sir  Hercules!  ” 

”  Ah!  whom  have  we  here  ?  ”  replied  Sir  Hercules,  putting 
his  hand  as  a  screen  above  his  eyes.  ”  Who  are  you,  my 
man  7  ”  continued  he. 

“  Tom  Saunders ;  your  Honor’s  coxswain,  as  was  in  the 
Druid,”  replied  my  father,  with  another  scrape  at  the  gravel, 
“  taken  in  moorings  at  last,  your  liuiior.  Hope  to  see  your 
Honor  and  your  honorable  Ladyship  quite  well.” 

“  I  recollect  you  now,  my  man,”  replied  Sir  Hercules,  very 
stilly — ”  and.  where  did  you  lose  your  leg  ?” 

”  Battle  o’  the  Nile,  your  Honor;  Majesty’s  ship  Ouda- 
cious.” 

”  How'  interesting!”  observed  one  of  the  ladies  ;  ”one  of 
Sir  Hercules’  old  men.”. 

”  Yes,  madam,  and  one  of  my  best  men.  Lady  Hercules, 
you  must  recollect  him,”  said  Sir  Hercules. 

”  I  should  think  so.  Sir  Hercules,”  replied  the  lady;  ”did 
I  not  give  him  my  own  lady’s  maid  in  marriage?” 

”  Dear  me,  bow  exce»$ively  interesting!”  said  another  ef 
the  party. 

Now  this  was  a  little  event  in  which  Sir  Hercules  and  Lady 
Hercules  stood  prominent ;  it  added  to  their  importance  for 
the  moment,  and  therefore  they  were  both  pleased.  .Lady 
Hercules  then  said— 

”  And  pray,  my  good  man,  how  is  your  wife?” 

**  Quite  well  and  hearty,  at  your  Ladyship’s  sarvice,”  r^ 
plied  my  father ,  ”  and,  please  your  Ladyship,  these  two  ba 
oar  children.” 

”  Bless  me,  how  interesting !”  exclaimed  another  lady. 
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“  And  remarkably  well  bred  uns,”  remarked  a  short  gen-  “  Saunders,”  said  Sir  Hercules,  stopping,  after  he  had  taken 
tlemen,  in  a  fox  hunting  coat,  examining  Virginia  through  liis  three  or  four  turns  up  and  down,  and  joining  his  fingers  be- 
eye-glass;  “  coxswain,  filly— dam,  lady’s  maid.”  hind  his  back,  “  1  thought  I  perceived  some  diflerence  in  you, 

“  What  is  your  name,  child  T”  said  Lady  Hercules  to  Vir-  :  when  you  first  addressed  me.  What  has  become  of  your  tail, 
ginia.  sir  ?  ” 

“  Virginia,  ma’am,”  replied  my  sister  with  a  courtesy.  “  My  tail,  your  honor?  ”  replied  my  father,  looking  as  much 

**  You  must  say  ‘  Lady  Hercules,’  my  dear,”  said  my  fa-  a  delinquent  as  if  he  was  still  on  board  a  man-of-w  ar,  and  had 
ther,  stooping  down.  been  gailty  of  some  misdemeanor — “  why,  please  your  honor 

“  My  name  is  Virginia,  Lady  Herctiles,”  replied  my  sister.  Sir  Hercules — ” 
courtesying  again.  I  “  1  cut  it  off  for  him  with  my  scissors,”  interrupted  my 

“  Indec'd  !  then  I  suppose  you  are  named  after  me  7”  I  mother,  with  a  courtesy.  ”  Saunders  was  very  savage  when 
“Yes,  your  Ladyship;  hope  no  offence — but  we  did  take  1  he  came  for  to  know  it;  but  he  had  a  stupefaction  of  the 


the  liberty,”  replied  my  father. 

“  And  what  is  yours,  boy  ?” 

“  Thomas,  Lady  Hercules,”  replied  I,  with  a  bow  and 
scrape,  after  my  father’s  receipt  for  politeness. 

“  And  where  is  your  mother  7”  said  Sir  Hercules. 

“  Mother ’s  at  home.  Lady  Hercules,”  replied  I,  with 
another  scrape. 

“  How  very  interesting !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  party. 
“  Quite  an  event!”  said  another.  “  A  delightful  rencontre!” 
cried  a  third.  “  How  kind  of  you.  Lady  Hercules,  to  give 
up  your  own  maid  !  and  such  handsome  children,”  &c.,  &c. 
“  It ’s  r  ally  quite  charming.” 

Lady  Hercules  was  evidently  much  pleased;  and  she  as¬ 
sumed  the  patroness. 

“  Well,  little  girl,  since  you  have  l)een  named  after  me,  out 
of  gratitude,  1  must  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  Tell  your 
mother  to  come  up  to  me  to-morrow  at  three  o’clock,  and 
bring  you  with  her.” 

“  Yes,  Lady  Hercules,”  replied  Virginia,  with  a  courtesy. 

“  And  Saunders,  you  may  as  well  come  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  bring  your  lad  with  you,  added  Sir  Hercules. 

“  Yes,  your  Honor,”  replied  my  father,  both  he  and  I  sim¬ 
ultaneously  scraping  the  gravel. 

“  Wish  your  Honor,  Sir  Hercules,  and  your  honorable  lady, 
and  all  the  honorable  company,  a  very  good  morning!”  con¬ 
tinued  my  fatb'r,  taking  Virginia  and  me  by  the  hand  to  lead 
us  nv.  ay. 

Sir  llereules  touched  his  hat  in  return,  and  walked  away  as 
stifl’  as  usual :  the  pensioners  who  had  witnessed  the  inter- 
view  between  him  and  my  father,  concluding  that  Sir  Hercu¬ 
les  was  a  naval  officer,  now  rose  and  touched  their  hats  to  him 
as  he  walked  with  her  Ladyship  in  advance  of  the  party.  We 
joined  Anderson,  who  was  sitting  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
walk,  when  my  father  communicated  to  him  what  had  passed. 
As  my  father  conducted  Virginia  home,  she  said  to  him — 
“  Why  do  you  call  him  Sir,  and  her  Lady?'* 

“  Because  they  are  quality  people,  child.  He  is  a  barrow- 
night,  and  she  is  Lady  Hercules.” 

“  Are  all  barrownights  and  ladies  so  much  bigger  than  other 
people  are  in  general  7” 

“  No,  child,  they  do  a’t  go  by  size.  I ’ve  seen  many  a  lord 
who  was  a  very  little  man.” 

My  mother  was  very  much  pleased  when  we  narrated  what 
had  happened,  as  she  considered  that  Lady  Hercules  might 
prove  a  valuable  patron  to  Virginia,  whom  she  did  not  fail  to 
have  ready  at  the  time  appointed ;  and,  dressed  in  our  very 
best,  we  all  walked  together  to  The  Sun,  at  which  Sir  Hercu¬ 
les  and  his  lady  had  taken  up  their  quarters.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  my  mother  had  forgotten  the  unceremonious 
mariner  in  which  she  hod  been  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
Lady  Hercules — it  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  a  person 
so  revengeful  in  her  disposition ;  but  she  considered  that  as 
Lady  Hercules  had  forgotten  it,  it  was  her  interest  to  do  the 
same  ;  so,  when  we  were  ushered  into  the  room  where  sat  Sir 
Hercules  and  her  ladyship,  my  mother  was  all  smiles,  and 
courtesies,  and  gratitude  for  past  favors. 

There  was  an  old  gentleman,  w’ith  a  bald  powdered  head, 
dressed  in  black,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  when  we 
entered ;  he  was  the  only  other  person  in  the  room  beside  Sir 
Hercules  and  his  lady.  Lady  Hercules  first  obtained  from 
ray  mother  a  short  history  of  what  had  happened  since  they 
had  parted ;  and  really,  to  hear  my  mother’s  explanation,  it 
would  have  been  supposed  that  she  and  my  father  had  always 
been  the  most  loving  couple  in  the  world. 

“  Well,”  said  Sir  Hercules,  “  and  what  do  you  intend  to 
do  with  your  boy,  Saunders  7  ” 

“  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  ’vw  been  thinking  of  bringing 
him  up  as  a  channel  pilot,”  replied  my  father. 

“  Very  good,”  replied  Sir  Hercules;  “I  can  see  to  that; 
and  with  my  interest  at  the  Trinity  Board,  the  thing  is  done, 
sir;”  and  Sir  Herntles  walked  pom|gnisly  ahotit  the  room. 


brain,  and  was  quite  insensible  at  the  time  ;  and  so.  Sir  Her¬ 
cules  and  my  lady  (here  a  courtesy)  I  thought  it  was  better — ” 

“  Ah  !  1  see— a  brain  fever,”  observed  Sir  Hercules.  “  Well, 
under  these  circumstances,  you  may  have  saved  his  life ;  but 
’t  was  a  pity — was  it  not,  my  lady  7 — quite  altered  the  man — 
you  recollect  his  tail,  my  lady  7  ” 

“  What  a  question.  Sir  Hercules  !  ”  replied  her  ladyship 
with  great  dignity,  turning  round  towards  my  mother. 

My  father  appeared  to  be  ijuite  relieved  from  his  dilemma 
by  his  wife’s  presence  of  mind,  and  really  thankful  to  her  for 
coming  to  his  assistance  ;  she  had  saved  him  from  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  telling  the  truth.  How  true  it  is,  that  married  peo¬ 
ple,  however  much  they  may  quarrel,  like  to  conceal  their 
squabbles  from  the  world. 

“  And  what  are  you  thinking  of  doing  with  your  little  girl  7” 
said  Lady  Hercules — “  bringing  her  up  to  service,  I  presume: 
leave  that  to  me ;  as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough,  the  thing  it 
done,  you  need  say  no  more  about  it.”  Here  her  ladyship 
fell  back  in  the  large  easy  chair  on  which  she  was  seated, 
with  a  self-satisfied  air  of  patronage,  and  looking  even  more 
dignified  than  her  husband. 

But  my  mother  had  no  such  intentions,  and  having  first 
thanked  her  ladyship  for  her  great  kindness,  stated  very  hum¬ 
bly  that  she  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  her  daughter  going 
out  to  service ;  that  she  was  far  from  strong,  and  that  her 
health  would  not  allow  her  to  undertake  hard  w’ork. 

“  Well,  but  I  presume  she  may  do  the  work  of  a  lady’s 
maid  7  ”  replied  her  ladyship  haughtily ;  ”  and  it  was  that 
service  which  I  intended  for  her.” 

“  Indeed,  Lady  Hercules,  you  are  very  kind  ;  but  there  is 
an  objection,”  replied  my  mother,  to  gain  time. 

“  Please  your  ladyship,”  said  my  father,  who,  to  my  great 
surprise,  came  to  my  mother’s  support,  “  I  do  not  wish  that 
my  little  girl  should  be  a  lady’s  maid.” 

“  And  why  not,  pray  7”  said  her  ladyship,  rather  angrily. 

“W’hy,  you  see,  your  ladyship,  my  daughter  is,  after  all, 
only  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Greenwich  pensioner ;  and,  al¬ 
though  she  has  been  so  far  pretty  well  educated,  yet  I  wishes 
her  not  to  forget  her  low  situation  in  life,  and  ladies’  maids 
do  get  so  confounded  proud  (’specially  those  who  have  the 
fortune  to  be  ladies’  ladies’  maids),  that  I  do  n’t  wish  that  she 
should  take  a  situation  which  should  make  her  forget  herself, 
and  her  poor  old  pensioner  of  a  father;  and,  begging  your 
honor’s  pardon,  that  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  my  lady.” 

What  my  mother  felt  at  this  slap  at  her,  I  do  not  know, 
but  certain  it  is  that  she  was  satisfied  with  my  father  taking 
the  responsibility  of  refusal  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  she 
tlierefore  continued— “I  often  have  told  Mr.  Saunders  how 
happy  I  was  when  under  your  ladyship’s  protection,  and  what 
a  fortunate  person  I  considered  myself ;  but  nay  husband  has 
always  had  such  an  objection  to  my  girl  being  brought  up  to 
it,  that  I  have  (of  course,  my  lady,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  him  to 
do  so)  given  up  my  own  wishes  from  the  first;  indeed,  my 
lady,  had  I  not  known  that  my  little  girl  was  not  to  go  to 
service,  I  never  should  have  ventured  to  have  called  her  Vir- 
finia,  my  lady.” 

I  ■'*  What,  then,  do  you  intend  her  for?”  said  Sir  Hercules 
I  to  my  father.  “You  do  n’t  mean  to  bring  her  up  as  a  lady, 

'  do  you  7” 

I  “No,  your  honor,  she ’s  but  a  pensioner’s  daughter,  and  I 
wishes  her  to  be  humble,  as  she  ought  to  be ;  so  I ’ve  been 
thinking  that  something  in  the  rsillinery  line,  or  perhaps— ” 

“  As  a  governess,  my  lady,”  interrupted  mjr  mother,  with  a 
courtesy. 

“  That  will  make  her  humble  enough,  at  all  events,”  ob¬ 
served  the  bald  gentleman  in  black,  with  a  smile. 

!  “  I  admit,”  replied  Lady  Hercules,  “  that  your  having 

given  my  name  to  your  little  girl  as  a  strong  reason  for  her 
not  going  into  service ;  but  there  are  many  expenses  attending 
the  education  necessary  for  a  young  person  as  governess.” 

Here  my  mother  entered  into  an  explanation  of  how  Vir- 
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ginia  had  been  educated;  an  education  which  she  should  not 
have  dreamt  of  giving,  only  that  her  child  bore  her  ladyship’s 
name,  6tc.  My  mother  employed  her  usual  flattery  and  hu¬ 
mility,  so  as  to  reconcile  her  ladyship  lo  the  idea ;  who  was 
the  more  inclined  when  she  discovered  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  be  put  to  any  expense  in  her  patronage  of  my  sister.  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  Virginia  should  be  educated  for  the 
office  of  governess,  and  that  when  she  was  old  enough  Lady 
Hercules  would  take  her  under  her  august  protection ;  but 
her  ladyship  did  do  her  some  service.  Finding  that  Virginia 
was  at  a  respectable  school,  she  called  there  with  a  party  of 
ladies,  and  informed  the  schoolmistress  that  the  little  girl  was 
under  her  protection,  and  that  she  trusted  that  justice  would 
be  done  to  her  education.  In  a  school  where  the  Miss  Tippets 
were  considered  the  aristocracy,  the  appearance  of  se  great  a 
woman  as  Lady  Hercules  was  an  event,  and  1  do  not  know 
whether  ray  little  sister  did  not  after  that  take  precedence  in 
the  school ;  at  all  events,  she  was  much  more  carefully  in¬ 
structed  and  looked  after  than  she  had  been  before.  Sir 
Hercules  was  also  pleased  to  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  there 
was  every  prospect  of  my  entering  the  pilot  service,  without 
any  trouble  on  his  part.  Both  Sir  Hercules  and  his  lady  in¬ 
formed  their  friends  of  what  their  intentions  weie  to  their 
young  proteges,  and  were  inundated  with  praises  and  com¬ 
mendations  for  their  kindness,  the  full  extent  of  which  the 
reader  will  appreciate.  But  as  my  mother  pointed  out  as  w’c 
walked  home,  if  we  did  not  require  their  assistance  at  pre¬ 
sent,  there  was  no  saying  but  that  wo  eventually  might ;  and 
if  so,  that  Sir  Hercules  and  Lady  Hawkingtrefylyan  could  not 
well  refuse  to  perform  their  promises.  1  must  say  that  this 
was  the  first  instance  in  my  recollection  in  which  my  parents 
appeared  to  draw  amicably  together  ;  and  1  believe  that  no¬ 
thing  except  regard  for  their  children  could  have  produced  the 
effect. 


CHAPTER  XXL— A  most  important  present  is  made  to  me;  ami,  as 

it  will  eventually  appear,  the  generosity  of  the  giver  is  rewarded. 

Sir  Hercules  and  Lady  Hawkingtrefylyan  quitted  Green¬ 
wich  the  day  after  the  interview  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  by  that  day’s  post  Anderson  received  a  letter  in 
reply  to  the  one  he  had  written,  from  his  friend  Philip  Bram¬ 
ble,  channel  and  river  pilot,  who  had,  as  he  said  in  his  letter, 
put  on  shore  at  Deal,  where  he  resided,  but  the  day  before, 
after  knocking  about  in  the  Channel  for  three  weeks.  Bram¬ 
ble  stated  his  willingness  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  me, 
desiring  that  I  would  hold  myself  in  readiness  te  be  picked  up 
at  a  minute’s  warning,  and  he  would  call  for  me  the  first  time 
that  he  took  a  vessel  up  the  river.  A  letter  communicating 
this  intelligence  was  forthwith  despatched  by  my  mother  to 
Sir  Hercules,  who  sent  a  short  reply,  stating  that  if  I  con¬ 
ducted  myself  properly  he  would  not  lose  sight  of  me.  This 
letter,  however,  very  much  increased  the  family  consequence 
in  Fisher’s  Alley,  for  my  mother  did  not  fail  to  show  it  to 
evei7  body,  and  every  body  was  anxious  te  see  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  a  real  baronet.  About  a  week  afterwards  I  went  to 
the  shop  of  the  widow  St.  Felix,  to  purchase  some  tobacco 
for  my  father,  when  she  said  to  me, 

“  So  Jack— or  Tom,  as  I  hear  you  request  to  be  called  now 
—you  are  going  to  leave  us  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  I ;  “  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  you— you 
have  been  so  kind  to  me.” 

“  A  little  kindness  goes  a  great  way  with  some  people,  Tom, 
and  that ’s  the  case  with  you,  for  you ’ve  a  grateful  heart. — 
You  ’re  to  be  a  pilot,  I  hear;  well,  Tom,  I ’ve  a  present  to 
make  you,  which  you  find  very  useful  in  your  profession,  and 
which  will  make  you  think  of  me  sometimes.  Stop  a  moment 
till  I  come  down  again.” 

The  widow  went  up  stairs,  and  when  she  came  down,  held 
in  her  hand  a  telescope,  or  spy-glass,  as  sailors  generally  call 
them.  It  was  about  two  feet  long,  covered  with  white  leather, 
and  apparently  had  been  well  preserved. 

“  Now,  Tom,  this  is  what  a  pilot  ought  not  to  be  without; 
and  if  what  was  said  by  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  is 
true,  it  is  an  excellent  spy-glass;  so  now  accept  it  from  your 
loving  friend,  and  long  may  you  live  to  peep  through  it.” 

“  Thank  you,  thank  you !”  replied  I,  delighted,  as  Mrs.  St. 
Felix  put  it  into  my  hands.  1  surveyed  it  all  over,  pulled  out 
the  tube,  and  then  said  to  her,  “  Who  did  it  belong  to  ?” 

‘'Torn,”  replied  the  widow,  “  that ’s  a  sad  trick  you  have 


of  asking  questions ;  it ’s  quite  sutficient  that  it  is  mine,  and 
that  1  give  it  to  you — is  it  not  T” 

“  Yes,”  replied  I ;  “but  you  ’re  the  only  person  who  says 
that  I  ask  too  many  questions.  Why,  here ’s  a  name  !  F.  I.” 

The  widow  strtuched  herself  ever  the  counter  with  a  suddeu 
spring,  and  snatched  the  telescope  out  of  my  hand.  W'hen  I 
looked  at  her,  she  stood  pale  and  trembling. 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter?”  inquired  1. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  side,  as  if  in  great  pain,  and  for 
some  seconds  could  not  speak. 

“  Tom,  I  never  knew  that  then*  was  a  name  on  the  telescope; 
the  name  must  not  be  known,  that  ’sthe  truth  ;  you  shall  have 
it  this  evening,  but  you  must  go  away  now— do,  that ’s  a  dear 
good  boy.” 

The  widow  turned  to  walk  into  the  back  parlor,  with  the 
telescope  in  her  hand,  and  I  obeyed  her  injunctions  in  silence 
and  wondering.  That  there  was  a  mystery  about  her  was  cer¬ 
tain  ,  and  I  felt  very  sorrowful,  not  that  I  di<l  not  know  the 
secret,  but  that  I  could  not  be  of  service  to  her.  That  even¬ 
ing  the  telescope  was  brought  to  my  mother’s  house  by  fat 
Jane.  I  perceived  that  the  portion  of  the  bras^  rim  upon 
which  the  name  had  been  cut  with  a  knife,  for  it  had  not  been 
engraved,  as  I  thought,  had  bt'on  carefully  filed  down,  so  that 
not  a  vestige  of  the  letters  appean*d. 

The  next  morning  I  was  down  at  the  steps  long  before 
breakfast,  that  I  might  try  my  new  present.  Bill  Freeman 
was  there,  and  he  showed  me  how  to  adjust  the  fscus.  I 
amused  myself  looking  at  the  vessels  which  were  working  up 
and  down  the  Reach ;  and  so  much  was  1  delighted,  that  I 
quite  forgot  how  time  passed,  and  lost  my  breakfast.  Kvery 
one  asked  to  have  a  peep  through  the  telescope,  and  every  one 
declared  that  it  was  an  excellent  gloss;  at  last,  Spicer  came 
up  to  where  I  stood. 

“Well,  Jack,”  said  he,  “  what  have  you  there — a  spy- 
I  gla.ss  ?  Let ’s  have  a  look  ;  I ’m  a  good  judge  of  one,  1  can 
I  tell  you.” 

I  1  handed  the  telescope  over  to  him  ;  he  looked  through  it 
for  some  time. 

I  “  A  first  rate  glass.  Jack  ”  (I  was  oftener  called  Jack  than 
j  Tom  at  that  time);  “  I  never  knew  but  one  equal  to  it.  Where 
did  you  get  it  ?  ” 

;  I  do  n’t  exactly  know  why,  but  p‘rhaps  the  mystery  evi- 
I  dent  in  the  widow,  and  the  cautions  I  had  received  against 
Spicer,  combined  together,  induced  mo  not  to  answer  the 
question. 

“  It ’s  did,”  observed  Sjiicer,  who  was  now  examining  the 
outside  of  the  telescope  ;  “  1  coula  almost  swear  to  it.”  He 
then  looked  at  the  small  brass  rim  where  the  name  had  been, 
and  perceived  that  it  had  been  erased.  “  Now  I ’m  positive ! 

;  Jack,  where  did  you  get  this  glass  ?  ” 
j  “It  was  made  a  present  to  me,”  replied  I. 

I  “  Come  here,”  saitl  Spicer,  leading  me  ajiart  from  the  others 
I  standing  by.  *  Now  tell  me  directly,” — and  Spicer  spoke  in 
'  an  authoritative  tone — “who  gave  you  this  glass  ?  ” 

I  really  was  somewhat  afraitl  of  Spicer,  who  had  gained 
I  much  power  over  me.  I  dared  not  say  that  I  would  nut  tell 
I  him,  and  I  did  not  like  to  tell  a  lie.  I  thought  that  if  1  told 
the  truth  I  might  somehow  or  another  injure  Mrs.  St.  Felix, 
and  I  therefore  answered  evasively. 

“  It  was  sent  to  me  as  a  present  by  a  lady.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  replied  Spicer,  who  had  heard  cf  Sir  Hercules  and 
his  lady,  “  so  the  lady  sent  it  to  you  !  It ’s  very  odd,”  con¬ 
tinued  he ;  “  I  could  take  my  oath  that  I ’ve  hud  that  glass  in 
my  hand  a  hundred  times.” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  replied  1.  “  Where  ?  ” 

But  Spicer  did  not  answer  me ;  ha  had  fallen  into  one  of 
his  dark  moods,  and  appeared  as  if  recalling  former  events  te 
'  his  mind.  He  still  kept  possession  of  the  glass,  and  I  was 
I  afraid  that  he  would  not  return  it,  for  I  tried  to  take  it  softly 
out  of  his  hand,  and  he  would  not  let  go.  He  remained  in 
this  way  about  a  minute,  whim  I  perceived  my  father  and  Ben 
the  Whaler  coming  up,  at  which  I  was  delighted. 

“  Father,”  said  I,  as  they  came  near,  “  come  and  try  my 
new  spy-glass.” 

Spicer  started  and  released  the  telescope,  when  I  laid  hold 
of  it  and  put  it  into  my  father’s  hands.  As  neither  my  father 
nor  Ben  would  ever  speak  to  him,  Spicer,  with  a  lowering 
brow  walked  away.  After  my  father  had  examined  the  glass 
and  praised  it,  he  vei-y  naturally  asked  me  where  I  obtained 
it.  After  what  had  passed  with  Spicer,  I  was  so  fearful  of 
his  discovering,  by  other  jieople,  by  whom  the  glass  had  been 
given  to  me,  that  I  replied  again,  in  the  hearing  of  every  body, 

;  a  lady,  father;  you  may  easily  guess  who.” 
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"  Well,”  replied  my  fatlier,  “  I  never  thought  that  her 
ladythip  could  have  been  so  generous ;  1  take  it  very  kindly  of 
her.” 

I  was  delighted  at  my  father  falling  so  easily  into  the  mis* 
take.  As  for  my  mother  and  Virginia,  they  were  neither  of 
them  present  when  Jane  brought  the  telescope  to  me,  or  1 
certainly  should  have  stated,  without  reservation,  to  whom  I 
had  been  indebted.  I  hardly  could  decide  whether  I  would 
go  to  the  widow  and  tell  her  what  had  occurred :  but,  upon 
some  reflection,  as  she  had  accused  me  of  asking  too  many 
questions,  and  might  suppose  that  1  wished  to  obtain  her  se- 
erets,  I  determined  upon  saying  nothing  about  it. 

For  a  week  I  occupied  myself  wholly  with  my  telescope, 
and  1  became  perfectly  master  of  it,  or  rather  quite  used  to  it, 
which  is  of  some  importance.  1  avoided  Spicer,  always  leav¬ 
ing  the  steps  when  I  perceived  him  approaching,  although 
once  or  twice  he  beckoned  to  me.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
week,  a  message  was  brought  by  a  waterman  from  Philip 
Bramble,  stating  that  he  should  pass  Greenwich  in  a  day  or 
two,  being  about  to  take  down  a  West  Indiaraan  then  lying 
below  London  Bridge  :  my  clotlies  were  therefore  then  packed 
up  in  readiness,  and  I  went  to  bid  farewell  to  my  limited  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

I  called  upon  old  Nanny,  who  was  now  quite  strong  again. 
1  had  before  acquainted  her  with  my  future  prospects. 

“  Well,  Jack,”  says  she,  “  and  so  you  ’re  going  away  ?  I 
do  n’t  think  you  were  quite  right  to  give  up  a  situation  where 
you  gained  so  many  half  pence  every  day,  and  only  fur  touch¬ 
ing  your  cap :  however,  you  know  best.  1  shall  have  no  more 
bargains  after  you  are  gone — that ’s  certain.  But,  Jack, 
you  ’ll  be  on  board  of  vessels  coming  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  all  other  |>art8  of  the  world,  and  they  have  plenty 
of  pretty  things  on  board,  such  as  shells,  and  empty  bottles, 
and  hard  biscuit,  and  bags  of  oakum  ;  and.  Jack,  they  will 
give  them  to  you  fur  nothing,  for  sailors  do  n’t  care  what  they 
give  away  when  they  come  from  a  long  voyage;  and  so  mind 
you  beg  for  me  as  much  as  you  can,  that ’s  a  good  boy;  but 
do  n’t  take  live  monkeys  or  those  things,  the}  eat  so  much. 
You  may  bring  me  a  parrqt,  I  think  I  could  sell  one,  and  that 
don’t  cost  much  to  feed.  Do  you  understand,  Jack?  Will 
you  do  this  for  me  V 

”  1  do  n’t  know  whether  I  con  do  all  you  wish,  but  depend 
upon  it,  mother,  I  won’t  forget  you.” 

That  ’•  eneugh.  Jack,  you  ’ll  keep  your  word ;  and  now,  is 
there  any  nice  thing  that  I  can  give  you  out  of  my  shop,  as  a 
keepsake.  Jack?” 

”  Why,  no,  mother,  I  thank  you — nothing.” 

”  Think  of  something.  Jack,”  replied  old  Nanny ;  ”  you  must 
have  something.” 

**  Well,  then,  mother,  you  know  I  like  reading;  will  you 
give  me  the  old  book  that  1  was  reading  when  1  sat  up  with 
you  one  night?” 

”  Yes,  Jack,  and  welcome  ;  what  book  is  it  ?  I  do  n’t  know ; 

I  cm  n’t  see  to  read  large  print  without  sjiectacles,  and  1  broke 
mine  many  years  ago.” 

”  Why  do  you  not  buy  another  pair  ?” 

“  Anotlier  pair,  Jack  ?  Spectacles  cost  money.  I ’ve  no 
money  ;  and  as  I  never  read,  1  do  n’t  want  spectacles.  Go  in 
and  fetch  the  book;  it ’s  yours,  and  welcome.” 

I  went  in  and  brought  out  the  “  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress”  which  1  before  mentioned.  ”  This  is  it,  mother.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  recollect  now,  it ’s  a  very  pretty  book.  What ’s 
it  about,  Jack  f  1  can’t  see  myself:  never  mind,  take  it,  Jack 
and  do  n’t  forget  your  promise.” 

I  wished  old  Nanny  good-bye,  and  took  the  book  home, 
which  I  gave  into  V’irgiy^a’s  cai-e,  as  I  wished  her  to  read  it. 
The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  I  was  summoned ;  the  ship 
was  dropping  down  the  river.  1  bade  farewell  to  my  little 
sister,  who  wept  on  my  shoulder;  to  my  mother,  who  hardly 
condescended  to  answer  me.  My  father  helped  me  down 
with  my  luggage,  which  was  not  very  heavy;  and  Anderson 
and  old  Ben  accompanied  us  to  the  landing  steps  ;  and  having 
bid  them  all  farewell,  besides  many  other  of  my  friends  who 
were  there,  I  stepped  into  the  boat  sent  for  me,  and  quitted 
Greenwich  for  my  new  avocation,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1799, 
lieing  then,  as  Anderson  had  calculated,  precisely  thirteen 
years  and  seven  months  old. 

CHAPTER  XXII . lu  which  a  story  is  begun  and  not  finished, 

which  1  thiuk  the  reader  will  regret  as  much  as,  at  the  time,  1  did. 

The  boat  was  soon  alongside  of  the  West  Indiaman,  which 
had  been  tiding  it  down  Limehoase  Reach  under  her  topsails, 


;  thert  being  but  little  wind,  and  that  contrary ;  but  now  that 
she  had  arrived  to  Greenwich  Reach  she  had  braced  up,  with 
her  head  the  right  way.  My  box  was  handed  up  the  side, 
and  I  made  my  appearance  on  the  duck  soon  afterward,  with 
my  telescope  in  my  hand. 

”  Are  you  the  lad  for  whom  the  pilot  sent  the  boat  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  a  man  whom  I  ofterw  ard  found  to  be  the  second  mate, 
i  “  Yes,”  replied  I. 

”  Well,  there  he  is  abaft,  in  a  p-jacket,”  said  he,  walking 
to  the  gangway,  and  directing  the  men  to  drop  tlie  boat  astein. 

I  looked  aft,  and  perceived  my  future  muster  talking  with 
the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Philip  Bramble  was  a  spare  man, 
j  about  live  feet  seven  inches  high.  He  had  on  his  head  a  low- 
I  crowned  tarpaulin  hat ;  a  short  p-jacket  (so  called  from  the 
!  abbreviation  of  ’«  jacket)  reached  down  to  just  above  his 
;  knees.  His  features  were  regular,  and,  indeed,  although 
I  weatherbeaten,  they  might  be  termed  handsome.  His  nose 
j  was  perfectly  straight,  his  lips  thin,  his  eyes  gray  and  very 
!  keen ;  he  had  little  or  no  whiskers,  and  from  his  appearance, 

I  and  the  intermixture  of  gray  with  his  brown  hair,  I  supposed 
I  him  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age.  In  one  hand  he  held  a 
i  short  clay  pipe,  into  which  he  was  inserting  the  forefinger  of 
I  the  other,  as  he  talked  with  the  captain.  At  the  time  that  he 
j  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  second  mate,  he  was  looking  up 
I  aloft;  I  had,  therefore,  time  to  make  the  above  obserN'ations 
I  before  he  cast  his  eyes  down  and  perceived  me,  when  I  imme- 
I  diately  went  aft  to  him. 

I  ”  I  suppose  you  are  Tom  Saunders,”  said  he,  surveying  me 
from  head  to  foot. 

1  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

”  Well,  Anderson  has  given  you  a  good  character ;  mind 
you  do  n’t  lose  it.  D’  ye  think  yoti  ’ll  like  to  be  a  pilot  ?  ” 

”  Yes,”  replied  I. 

”  Have  you  sharp  eyes,  a  good  memory,  and  plenty  of 
nerve  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  I ’ve  got  the  two  first :  I  do  n’t  know  about  the- 
other.” 

”  I  suppose  not ;  it  has  n’t  been  tried  yet.  How  far  can 
you  see  through  a  fog  ?  ” 

According  how  thick  it  is.” 

“  I  see  you ’ve  a  glass  there ;  tell  me  what  you  make  of  that 
vessel  just  opening  from  Blackwall  Reach  ?  ” 

“  What,  that  ship  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  can  make  it  out  to  be  a  ship,  can  you,  with  tlie 
naked  eye  ?  Well,  then,  you  have  good  eyes.” 

1  fixed  my  glass  upon  the  vessel,  and  after  a  time,  not  hav¬ 
ing  forgotten  the  lessons  so  repeatedly  given  me  by  Spicer,  I 
said,  **  She  has  no  colors  up,  but  she ’s  an  Embden  vessel,  by 
her  build 

”  Oh !  ”  said  he,  “  hand  me  the  glass.  The  boy ’s  right — 
and  a  good  glass,  too.  Come,  I  see  you  do  know  something, 
and  good  knowledge,  too,  for  a  pilot.  It  often  saves  us  a  deM 
of  trouble  when  we  know  a  vessel  by  her  build :  them  foreign¬ 
ers  sail  too  close  to  take  pilots.  Can  you  stand  cold  I  Have 
you  got  a  p-jacket  ?  ” 

”  Yes,  fath  er  bought  me  one.” 

“  Well,  you  ’ll  want  it  this  winter,  for  the  wild  geese  tell 
us  that  it  will  be  a  sharp  one.  Steady,  starboard !  ” 

“  Starboard  it  is.” 

”  D’  ye  know  the  compass  ?  ” 

”  No.” 

”  Well,  stop  till  we  get  down  to  Deal.  Now,  stand  by  me, 
and  keep  your  eyes  wide  open  ;  for,  d’  ye  see,  you ’ve  plenty 
to  learn,  and  you  can ’t  begin  too  soon.  We  must  square  the 
mainyard,  captain,  if  you  please,”  continued  he,  as  we  entered 
Blackwall  Reach.  ”  What  could  make  the  river  so  perverse 
as  to  take  these  two  bends  in  Limehouse  and  Blackwall 
reaches,  unless  to  give  pilot’s  trouble,  1  can ’t  say.” 

The  wind  being  now  contrary,  from  the  sharp  turn  in  the 
river,  we  were  again  tiding  it  down  ;  that  is,  hove  to  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  tide  to  drift  us  through  the  Reach;  but,  as  soon  as 
we  were  clear  of  Blackwall  Reach,  we  could  lay  our  course 
down  the  river.  As  we  passed  Gravesend,  Bramble  asked 
me  whether  I  was  ever  so  low  down. 

“  Yes,”  replied  1,  ”  I  have  been  down  as  far  as  Sea  Reach  ;” 
which  1  had  bean  when  1  was  upset  in  the  wherry,  and  told 
him  the  story. 

**  Well,  Tom,  that ’s  called  the  river  now  ;  but  do  you  know 
that,  many  years  ago,  where  we  now  are  used  to  be  considered 
as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  that  fort  there  ”  (pointing  to 
Tilbury  Fort)  ”  was  built  to  defend  it;  for  they  say  the  French 
fleet  used  to  come  and  anchor  down  below.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  I ;  “and  they  say,  in  the  History  of  Erg- 
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land,  that  the  Danes  used  to  come  up  much  higher,  even  up 
to  Greenwich ;  but  that ’s  a  very  long  while  ago.” 

“  Well,  you  beat  me,  Tom ;  I  never  heard  that ;  and  I 
think,  if  ever  they  did  do  so,  they  won’t  de  it  again  in  a  hurry. 
What  water  have  you  got,  my  man  ?  Port  there !  ” 

“  Port  it  is.” 

"  Steady — so.” 

“  Shall  we  get  down  to  the  Nore  to-night,  pilot?”  said  the 
captain. 

”  Why,  sir,  I ’m  in  hopes  we  shall ;  we  have  still  nearly 
three  hours  daylight;  and  now  that  we  are  claar  of  the  Hope, 
we  shall  lay  fairly  down  Sea  Reach  ;  and  if  the  wind  will  only 
freshen  a  little  (and  it  looks  very  like  it),  we  shall  be  able  to 
stem  the  firat  of  the  flood,  at  all  evvnts.” 

I  ought  to  wbserve,  that  Bramble,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed 
any  shoal  or  danger,  pointed  it  out  to  me :  he  said — 

“  1  tell  it  to  you,  bwause  you  can ’t  b«  told  too  often.  You 
won’t  recollect  much  that  I  tell  yon,  I  dare  say ;  I  do  n’t  ex¬ 
pect  it;  but  you  may  recollect  a  little,  and  every  little  helps.” 

The  tide  had  flowed  more  than  an  hour  when  wo  passed 
the  Nore  light  and  came  to  an  anchor. 

“  What  lights  are  those  7  ”  inquired  I. 

“  That ’s  Sheerness,”  replied  Bramble.  “  We  were  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  French  and  Danes  coming  up  the  river.  Why, 
Tom,  it  is  not  muah  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  when  the  Dutch  fleet  came  up  to  Sheerness,  destroyed 
the  batteries  and  landed  troops  there;  howsomever,  as  I  said 
of  the  French  and  the  other  chaps,  they  w'on’t  do  so  again  in 
a  huiTy.” 

As  soon  as  they  had  veered  out  sufficient  cable,  Bramble 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  captain  to  go  down  in  the  cabin, 
when  I  went  and  joined  the  men,  who  were  getting  their  sup¬ 
per  forwards.  I  was  soon  on  good  terms  with  them ;  and 
after  supper,  as  it  was  cold,  they  went  down  to  the  fore  peak, 
got  out  some  beer  and  grog,  and  we  sat  round  in  a  circle,  with 
the  bottles  and  mugs  and  a  farthing  candle  in  the  centre. — 


animal  was  hove  overboard,  and  sunk  first  itself,  and  then  it 
does  drag  the  ship  down  after  it.’ 

”  W'ell,  one  of  the  boys  who  did  not  care  about  such  things, 
for  he  was  young  and'ignorant,  put  his  hand  to  the  cal’s  head 
,  to  stroke  it,  and  the  cat  bit  him  right  through  the  fingers,  at 
I  which  the  boy  gave  a  loud  cry  . 

*“  Now,  that  w-ill  teach  you  to  leave  my  cat  alone,’  said  th« 

I  man ;  ‘  he  won’t  come  near  nobody  but  me,  and  he  bites  every 
j  Ixaly  else,  so  1  give  you  fair  warning.’ 

I  “And  sure  enough  the  brute,  which  was  about  as  big  as  two 
:  common  cats,  was  just  as  savage  as  a  tiger.  When  the  first 
I  mate  called  the  man  on  deck,  the  fellow  left  his  cat  behind 
I  him  in  the  fore  peak,  just  as  if  it  were  now  here  ;  and  it  got 
I  into  a  dark  corner,  growling  and  humping  its  back,  with  its 
eyes  flashing  fire  at  every  one  of  us  as  we  came  anigh  it.— 

‘  Oh !’  says  we,  *  this  here  won’t  never  do;  wait  till  the  captain 
comes  on  board,  that’s  all.  Well,  the  hatches  were  oft',  aad 
we  were  busy  re-stowing  the  upper  tier  of  the  cnrgo,  which 
we  had  thrown  in  very  carelessly  in  eur  hurry  to  get  down 
the  river;  just  putting  the  bales  in  order  (it  wasn’t  breaking 
bulk,  you  see);  and  we  were  at  it  all  day.  At  last,  towards 
evening,  the  captain  comes  on  board  with  the  gentleman  pas¬ 
senger;  a  mighty  timorsome  sort  of  young  chap  lie  appeared 
for  to  be,  and  had  never  before  set  his  foot  upon  the  plank  of 
a  vessel.  So, as  soon  as  the  captain  was  on  deck,  we  ^l  broke 
off*  our  work  and  went  to  him  to  tell  him  alKuit  this  cat;  and 
the  captain  he  gets  into  a  great  rage  as  soon  as  he  hears  on  it, 
and  orders  the  man  to  send  the  cat  on  shore,  or  else  he’d  throw 
it  overbonrd.  Well,  the  man,  who  was  a  sulky,  saucy  sort  of 
a  chap,  and  no  seaman,  I ’ve  a  notion,  gives  cheek,  and  says 
he  won’t  send  his  cat  on  shore  for  no  man ;  when'upon  the 
captain  orders  the  cat  to  be  caught,  that  he  might  send  it  in 
the  boat ;  but  nobody  dared  to  catch  it,  for  it  w’as  so  fierce  to 
every  body  but  its  master ;  the  second  mate  tried,  and  ho  got 
a  devil  of  a  bite,  and  came  up  from  the  fore  peak  without  the 
cat,  looking  very  blue  indeed  ;  and  then  the  first  male  went 


Being  right  in  the  eyes  of  her,  as  it  is  termed,  we  could  plainly  i  down  and  he  tried  ;  but  the  cat  flew'  at  him,  and  he  come  up 


hear  the  water  slapping  against  the  bends  outside  of  her,  as 
it  was  divided  by  the  keelson,  and  borne  away  by  the  strong 
flood  tide.  It  was  a  melancholy  sound ;  1  had  never  heard  it 
before ;  and  during  a  pause,  as  I  listened  to  it,  one  of  the  men 
observed,  “ Queer  sound,  boy,  ain’t  it?  You ’d  think  that  the 
water  was  lapping  in  right  among  us.  But  noises  aboard 
ship  do  n’t  sound  as  they  do  on  shore  ;  I  do  n’t  know  why.” 
No  more  did  I  at  that  lime ;  the  fact  is,  that  nothing  conveys 
sound  better  than  wood,  and  every  slight  noise  is  magnified, 
in  consequence,  on  board  of  a  vessel. 

“  I  recollect  when  1  was  on  a  Mediterranean  voyage  how 
we  were  frightened  with  noises,  sure  enough,”  observed  one 
of  the  men. 

“  Come,  that  ’s  right,  Dick,  give  us  a  yarn,”  said  the 
others. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Dick,  “  and  it ’s  a  true  yarn  too,  and  all 
about  a  ghost.” 

“  Well,  stop  a  moment,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “  and  let  us 
top  this  glim  a  bit  before  you  begin  ;  for  it  seemed  to  get 
dimmer  the  moment  you  talked  about  a  ghost.”  Dick  waited 
till  a  little  it  >re  ligh*  was  obtained,  and  then  commenced : 

“I  had  shipped  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Smyrna,  now' 
about  seven  years  ago.  We  had  gone  down  to  Portsmouth, 
where  we  waited  for  one  of  the  pat  tners  of  the  house  by  which 
we  had  been  freighted,  and  who  w'as  going  out  as  passenger. 
We  were  a  man  short,  and  the  captain  went  on  shore  to  get 
one  from  the  crimps,  wbem  he  knew  very  well,  and  the  fel¬ 
lows  promised  to  send  one  on  Itoard  next  morning.  Well, 
sure  enough  a  wherry  came  ofiF  with  him  just  before  break  of 
day,  and  he  and  his  traps  were  taken  on  board  ;  but  it  was  not 
perceived,  at  the  time,  what  he  had  in  his  arms  under  his  gre- 
go  ;  and  what  do  yoi\  think  it  proved  to  be  at  daylight  ?  Why 
— a  large  black  tom  oat.” 

“  What,  a  black  one  ? 

“  Yes,  as  black  as  the  enemy  himself.  The  fellow  came 
down  forward  with  it,  and  so  says  I,  ‘  Why,  messmate,  you ’re 
not  going  to  take  that  animal  to  sea  with  u«  7 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  am,’  said  he  very  surlily 
mine,  and  I  never  parts  with  him.’ 

*“  Well, ’says  I,  ‘  you  ’ll  find  the  difference  when  the  captain 
hears  on  it,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  won’t 
promise  you  that  it  will  be  very  safe  if  it  comes  near  me,  when 
I ’ve  a  handspike  in  my  hand.’ 

“  *  I  tell  you  what,’  says  he,  *  it  ain’t  the  taking  of  a  cat  on 
board  what  brings  mischief;  but  it’s  turning  one  out  of  a 
ship,  what  occasions  ill  luck.  No  cat  ever  sunk  a  ship  till  the 
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as  white  as  a  sheet;  and  the  cat  became  so  savage  that  it 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  all  ready  to  attack  whoever 
should  come  down ;  and  the  man  laughed  heartily,  and  told  us 
to  fetch  the  cat.  ‘  Well,’  says  the  first  mate,  ‘  I  can’t  touch 
the  cat.  but  I  can  you,  you  beggar  ;  and  I  will,  too,  if  it  costs 
me  twenty  pounds ;’  so  he  ups  with  a  handspike  and  knocks 
the  fellow  down  senseless  on  the  deck,  an<l  there  he  laid ; 
and  it  sarved  him  right. 

“  Well,  then  the  captain  thought  to  shoot  the  cat,  for  it  was 
for  all  the  world  like  a  wild  beast,  and  one  proposed  one  thing 
and  one  another;  and  at  last  Jim,  the  cabin  boy,  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  some  brimstone  matches  in  a  pan,  and  be  lights 
them  and  lowers  them  down  into  the  fore  peak  by  a  rope  yam, 
to  smother  it  out ;  and  so  it  did,  sure  enough,  for  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  the  cat  made  a  spring  up  to  the  deck,  and  then  we  all 
chased  it  here  and  there  until  at  last  it  got  out  to  the  end  of 
the  flying  gib-boom;  and  then  Jim,  the  cabin-boy,  followed  it 
out  with  a  handspike,  and  poked  at  it  as  hard  as  he  could,  un¬ 
til  at  last  it  lost  its  hold,  and  down  it  went  into  the  water,  and 
Jim  and  the  handspike  went  along  with  it ;  for  Jim,  in  his  last 
poke  at  the  cat,  lost  his  balance — so  away  they  went  together. 
Well,  there  was  a  great  hurry  in  manning  the  boat,  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  poor  Jim  ai^  the  handspike;  but  the  cat  we  saw  no 
more,  for  it  was  just  dark  at  the  time.  Well,  when  it  was  all 
over,  we  began  to  think  what  we  had  done ;  and  as  soon  aa 
we  had  put  on  the  hatches  and  secured  the  hold,  we  went  down 
below  into  the  fore  peak,  where  the  smell  of  brimstone  did 
not  make  us  feel  more  comfortable,  I  can  tell  you,  and  we  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  over  the  matter ;  for  you  see  the  cat  should  not 
have  been  thrown  overboard,  but  put  on  shore  ;  but  we  were 
called  away  to  man  the  boat  again,  for  the  fellow  had  come  to 
his  senses,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  stay  in  the  ship,  but 
go  on  shore  and  take  the  law  of  the  first  mate ;  and  the  first 
!  mate  and  captain  thought  the  sooner  he  was  out  of  the  ship 
'  the  better,  fur  we  were  to  sail  before  daylight,  and  there  might 
not  be  a  wherry  for  him  to  get  into;  so  the  fellow  took  his  kit, 
and  we  pulled  him  on  shore  and  landed  him  on  Southsea  beach, 
‘  it ’s  an  old  friend  of  |  he  swearing  vengeance  the  whole  way,  and  as  ho  stenped  oat 
'  on  the  beach  he  turned  round  to  us,  and  said,  as  he  snook  his 
fist,  ’You ’ve  thrown  overboard  a  bltack  tom  eat,  recollect  that! 
and  now  you  ’ll  see  the  consequence ;  a  pleasant  voyage  to 
you — I  would  n’t  sail  in  that  vessel  if  you  were  to  offer  her  to 
me  as  a  present  as  soon  as  she  got  to  Smyrna ;  because  why  ? 
you ’ve  thrown  overboard  a  biaok  tomcat,  and  you  ’ll  never 
get  thero— nsvrr,’  cried  he  again,  and  off  he  ran  svith  his 
bundle. 
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“  Well  we  did  n’t  much  like  it,  and  if  the  second  mate 
had  n’t  been  in  the  boat,  I ’m  not  sure  that  we  sh(>uld  n’t  all 
have  gone  on  shore  rather  than  sail  in  the  vessel;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  The  next  morning  before  daylight  we 
started,  for  the  captain  would  n’t  wait  to  get  another  hand, 
and  we  were  soon  out  of  soundings,  and  well  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

“  We  ha  1  just  passed  Cape  Finisterre,  when  Jim,  the  cabin- 
boy,  says,  o.ie  morning,  ‘  1  ’m  blessed  if  I  did  n’t  hear  that 
cat  last  night,  or  the  ghost  on  it!’  So  we  laughed  at  him  ; 
fur,  you  see,  he  slept  abaft,  just  outside  the  cabin-door,  close 
to  the  pantry,  and  not  forward  with  the  rest  of  us. 

“  ‘  Well,’  says  he,  ‘  I  heard  her  iniaul,  and  when  I  awoke  I 
think  I  se«‘d  two  eyes  looking  at  me.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  Jim,’  said  I,  for  we  had  got  over  our  fears,  ‘  it  was 
you  who  knocked  her  overboard ;  so  it ’s  all  right  that  she 
should  haunt  you  and  rrobody  else.’  Jim,  however,  could  not 
laugh,  but  lookerl  very  grave  and  unhap|iy.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  the  captain  and  passenger  complained  that  they  could 
not  sleep  for  the  noisr*  and  racket  that  was  kept  up  all  night 
between  the  timbers  and  in  the  run  aft.  They  said  it  was  as 
if  a  whole  legion  of  devils  were  broken  loose  and  scampering 
about:  and  the  captain  was  vary  grave;  and  as  for  the  pas¬ 
senger,  he  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits.  Still  we  laughed, 
because  we  had  heard  nothing  ourselves,  and  thought  that  it 
must  only  be  fancy  on  their  parts,  particularly  as  the  captain 
used  to  botD$e  hi$  jib  up  jtretty  taut  every  night.  Well,  all 
went  on  very  well ;  we  arrived  at  the  Rock,  got  our  fresh  pro¬ 
visions  and  vegetables,  and  then  made  sail  again.  The  cap¬ 
tain  complained  of  no  more  noises,  and  Jim  of  no  more  eyes, 
and  tli«^  whole  matter  was  almost  forgotten.” 

Here  the  narrator  was  interrupted  by  the  thumping  of  a 
handspike  on  tlie  deck  above. 

”  Halloo  I  what ’s  the  matter  now  7” 

**  Come,  tumble  up,  my  lads,  and  pump  the  ship  out,”  said 
the  mate  from  above;  we  had  almost  forgotten  that.  Be 
smart  now,  it ’s  but  ten  minutes’  job.” 

Thus  broke  off  the  story,  much  to  my  annoyance;  but  it 
eould  not  be  heljxHl — ships  must  be  pumped  out — so  the  men 
went  on  deck,  and  I  followed  them.  {.To  bo  continued.] 
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SV  THE  AUTHOI  Of  *V  ALBNTINE  VOX.’ 

CHAPTER  VIII. . .  .Stanley’s  trip  to  Gretna  Greeu. 

With  all  possible  spei'd  Stanley  drove  up  to  town,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  Regent  street  dashed  into  a  yard,  where  he 
found  in  fterfect  readiness  a  traveling  carriage,  into  which  he 
at  once  handed  Amelia  from  the  cab. 

“  Pray,  pray,  my  dear  Stanley,  I  beseech  you — pray,  let  me 
go  home  !”  said  the  trembling  girl,  in  accents  the  most  touch¬ 
ing,  as  she  entered  tlie  carriage. 

“  My  dearest ! — why,  surely  you  would  not  return  now  7  ” 
Oh,  yes  !  Indeed,  indeed,  my  courage  fails  me.  My  dear 
mamma  will  be  so  dreadfully  alarmed.  Do  let  me  return. 
You  cannot  tell,  Stanley,  how  dearly  1  will  love  you — you  can¬ 
not,  indeed  !  ’ 

My  Amelia,  I  believe  that  you  love  me  now.  Y'ou  mut^ 
not  endeavor  to  make  me  feel  that  you  do  not  repose  in  me 
that  confidence  w  hich  is  the  very  essence  of  love.’ 

Amelia  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

The  horses  were  put  to,  and  the  female  servant  whom  the 
post-master  bad  provided  had  taken  her  seat  on  the  box :  all, 
therefore,  being  ready,  the  postilions  maunted,  Stanley  joined 
Amelia,  and  the  carriage  dashed  out  of  the  yard. 

Fur  the  first  three  stages  Amelia  w'as  in  tears.  Stanley  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  eloquence,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  with 
the  view  of  enforcing  his  sophistries,  which  were  at  all  times 
most  specious,  still  in  vain.  He  tried  with  all  the  power  of 
which  he  was  capable  to  wean  her  thoughts  from  home,  but 
without  any  sensible  effect,  until  vexation  caused  him  to  be 
gloomy  and  silent — then  Amelia  turned  to  chet*r  Am. 

”  My  Stanley,”  she  cried,  “  why  are  you  so  dull  7  If  you 
repent  of  tbit,  step,  my  love,  believe  me,  1  shall  be  overjoyed,  j 
Let  us  return  even  now.”  | 

*  Continued  from  page  | 


“  Amelia,  if  I  am  hat«ful  in  your  sight,  if  you  feel  that  you 
cannot  confide  in  my  honor,  I  will ;  but  if  we  do  return,  never 
:  must  we  see  each  other  mure.  1  have  not  repented — I  feel 
I  that  1  never  can  repent ;  but  when  I  see  you  so  cold,  so  ex- 
I  clusively  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  sacrifice  you 
j  have  made,  that  you  cannot  devote  a  single  smile,  look,  word 
I  or  thought,  to  me,  1  should  be  stone,  my  Amelia,  if  I  did  nut 
feel  the  slight  most  acutely.” 

[  “  Forgive  me  !  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  made  any  sacri- 

j  fice — I  do  not  indeed  !  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  poor 
I  dour  mamma !”  And  fresh  tears  gushed  forth,  which  she 
j  hastened  to  conceal.  “  But,”  she  added,  ”  you  will  not  be 
!  dull  ?  1  know  that  I  am  weak  ;  but  you  will  nut  be  angry  7” 

I  ”  1  cannot,  my  love.  Although  you  do  try  to  vex  me  by 
I  being  a  little  coward,  you  know  that  1  cannot  be  angry  with 
I  you. 

j  ”  Well,  well,  I  will  summon  more  courage,”  and  she  again 
;  sobbed  while  striving  to  assume  an  air  of  gaiety.  ’  1  will  not, 

I  vex  you  thus,  and  then  you  will  talk  to  me,  Stanley,  will  you 
j  not  7  Yes — and  then  we  shall  be  happy.  I  have  but  you 
I  now — 1  have  no  soul  on  earth  to  confide  in  but  you  !  There  ! 

!  — now  you  look  yoursulf  again  !  You  are  not  like  my  Stanley 
i  when  you  are  dull.”  And  she  adjusted  the  curls  which 
j  partly  concealed  his  line  forehead,  as  his  face  brightened  into 
a  smile. 

1  hus  by  assuming  an  air  of  coldness,  and  making  her  feel 
that  he  was  jealous  of  her  thoughts,  he  restored  her  to  ap¬ 
parent  contentment,  albeit  even  then  her  heart  was  ready  to 
break. 

As  the  evening  drew  near,  Stanley  desired  tlie  servant  to 
get  inside  the  carriage,  ostensibly  in  order  that  she  might  not 
catch  cold,  but  in  reality  in  consideration  of  Amelia,  with 
whose  delicacy  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted.  During 
the  night,  however,  Amelia  slept  but  little.  Her  mind  was 
en  the  rack,  and  even  when  she  did  sleep  her  dreams  were  of 
I  a  nature  to  induce  her  to  keep  as  much  awake  as  possible. 

I  Stanley  did  all  in  his  power  to  diminish  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey.  He  procured  a  pack  of  cards  and  a  small  table,  up¬ 
on  which  they  played  for  hours,  while  the  servant  held  the 
lamp ;  and  when  tired  of  playing,  he  read  an  amusing  book 
aloud,  told  a  variety  of  interesting  anecdotes — in  short,  all 
that  a  man  could  do  he  did  to  raise  her  spirits,  and  to  prove 
that  he  haul  her  happiness  at  heart. 

They  stopped  but  little  on  the  road.  Stanley  placed  great 
1  reliance  upon  the  tact  and  dexterity  of  Bob,  and  felt  certain 
!  that,  even  in  the  event  of  the  disguise  being  discovered,  he 
would  not  suffer  his  attendant  to  return  before  the  evening; 

[  he  was  however  far  too  good  a  general  not  to  follow  up  the 
j  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  hence  he  calculated  not  upon 
the  probability  alone,  but  upon  the  bare  possibility  of  an  accident. 

At  length  they  reached  Carlisle,  and  Stanley  felt  that  they 
were  then  quite  safe ;  but  he  would  not  even  then  stop  for  any 
I  refreshment,  although  it  was  3  p.  m.  and  they  hud  had  but  a 
biscuit  and  a  glass  of  wine  since  six  o’clock  that  morning. 
As  they  had,  however,  but  nine  miles  farther  to  go — it  was  of 
little  importance  ;  and,  us  Stanley  was  most  anxious  to  have 
the  ceremony  over,  in  order  that  his  mind  might  be  perfectly 
at  ease,  ho  ordered  a  change  as  quickly  as  possible — and  the 
facility  with  which  those  worthies  at  Carlisle  can  change 
horses,  if  they  like,  is  truly  astonishing — and  oft’  they  started 
again. 

They  had  scarcely,  however,  got  three  miles  from  Carlisle 
when  Stanley,  who  wa^  contit/ually  on  the  look-out,  saw  in  the 
distance  a  carriage  and  four  dashing  towards  them  at  a  speed 
which  seemed  to  outstrip  the  wind  altogether. 

”  What — what ’s  that  7”  cried  Amelia,  who  saw  in  an  in¬ 
stant  by  the  altered  countenance  of  Stanley  that  be  perceived 
something  coming. 

”  Nothing — nothing  but  a  carriage,  Yny  love.  Do  n’t  bo 
alarmed,  it  is  probably — ”  At  this  moment  he  saw  an 
elderly  person  thrust  his  gray  head  out  of  the  window,  with 
the  view  of  urging  the  postilions  on.  “  Now,  my  lads,”  con¬ 
tinued  Stanley,  “  Look  alive  I  send  them  forward  !  ” 

One  of  the  post-boys  looked  round,  and  muttered  something, 
which  WHS  meant  to  intimate  that  tlie  pursuers  would  not  be 
permuted  to  catch  them. 

”  It  is  my  father!”  cried  Amelia,  “  it  is  my  father!  ” 

No,  no,  my  love — no!  Do  n’t  be  alarmed.  It  is,  in  all 
probability,  some  other  happy  pair  who  are  anxious  to  bo 
married  In^-fore  us.  But  we  must  not  allow  them  to  beat  us, 
you  know.  W’e  are  ahead  uow,  the  race  must  be  ours.” 

Amelia  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  appix'hended  something 
more  than  that,  but  was  silent. 
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Stnnlf’vnow  lot  down  on»*  of  fh**  front  windows,  nod  hnvin*  ' 
m  lunted  thf?  put  his  haiidit  upon  tho  box,  in  wlitcli  p*)ti- 
lion,  beini?  half  out  of  the  carriage,  he  could  see  both  before 
and  behin<l  him.  “Hy!  fly!”  he  cried  to  the  post-boys. — 
“  Away  ! — VVhere  are  your  spur*? — We  are  pursued!” 

The  fellow  who  had  the  command  of  the  whet'lers  looked  i 
round,  and  by  a  wink  st'emed  anxioas  to  make  him  under-  | 
stand  that  the  old  people  on  that  road  never  were  sufTercd  to 
overtake  the  young  ones. 

Of  this  Stanley  at  the  time  was  perfectly  unconscious,  al-  ^ 
though  he  substvpiently  found  it  to  be  a  fact.  The  pursuers  | 
have  indeed  but  little  chance  between  Carlisle  and  Spring- 
field.  The  post-boys — their  own — know  better  than  to  allow 
them  to  overtake  the  fugitives  ;  for,  independently  of  the 
spirit  of  knight-errantry  which  actuates  the  chivalrous  doge, 
the  principle  of  self-interest — seeing  that  they  all  share  the 
profits  with  hi*  Reverence — prompts  them  to  keep  at  a  most 
respectful  distance  in  the  rear.  They  jvill  lash,  and  spur,  and  ! 
swear  at  their  horses,  if  urged,  with  unexampled  desperation 
— flourishing  their  whips,  and  apparently  digging  away  with 
their  heels,  and  performing  a  variety  of  extraordinary  eques¬ 
trian  antics,  curbing,  fretting,  and  fidgetting  the  animals,  until  j 
their  knees  trembled  again,  and  their  nerves  are  so  unsettled,  i 
that  on  a  clear  cold  day  there  is  no  such  thing  as  seeing  j 
through  the  steam  which  proceeds  from  their  foaming  bodies ; 
but  the  lad*  hold  it  tightly  to  be  a  sharp  point  of  honor  not  to 
suffer  the  pursuer*  to  reach  Springfield  until  the  pursued  have 
had  time  to  get  welded. 

Had  Stanley  known  this  at  the  time,  it  is  highly  coirect  to 
suppose  that  he  would  not  have  been  quite  so  much  aston¬ 
ished.  He  saw  them  cutting,  and  slashing,  and  spurring,  and 
manoeuvring,  and  yet  they  lost  ground ! — which  was  very  re¬ 
markable.  Feeling,  however,  that  they  should  not  even 
then  be  in  time  to  get  the  ceremony  comfortably  over,  Stan¬ 
ley  cried, 

“Twenty  pounds  for  another  mile  an  hour! — thirty  for  j 
two  !” 

The  post-boys  no  sooner  heard  this  than  to  work  they  went, 
whip  and  heel.  They  were  in  earnest,  and  therefore  dashed 
along  in  a  style  the  most  superb. 

•Just,  however,  as  they  had  got  within  two  miles  of  .Spring- 
field,  the  near  wheeler  struck  hi*  unhappy  foot  against  a  stone  | 
and  fell,  sending  hi*  rider  about  twenty  yards  a-head.  The  I 
man,  however,  knowing  how  to  fall,  was  comparatively  un-  j 
hurt,  and  was  on  his  legs  again  in  an  instant. 

“All  right!”  cried  Stanley.  “Be  quick,  but  emfl.  Up 
with  the  horse,  and  away  !” 

The  horse,  however,  could  not  get  u[)-— not  that  he  was  se¬ 
verely  injured,  but  because  he  had  got  one  of  the  traces  hc- 
neath  him,  and  two  of  his  lees  above  the  pole. 

Stanley  leaped  from  the  carriage,  with  the  view  of  assisting 
them  to  unhook  the  trace  ;  and  while  they  were  thus  engaged, 
the  post-boys  of  the  pursuers  were  exerting  all  their  energies 
in  order  to  keep  back.  They  checked  and  curbed  their 
horses,  while  they  appeared  to  lash  and  spur  them  with  great 
severity,  as  they  ptilled  them  all  over  the  road ;  still,  Iwing 
compelled  to  go  forward  at  tome  pace,  every  moment  of  course 
brought  them  nearer.  They  tried  hard,  very  hard  to  tipset 
the  carriage,  by  pulling  it  over  the  hillocks  which  stootl  on  the 
roadside;  but  no — the  carriage  would  not  upset.  Nothing 
could  persuade  it  to  do  so— it  would,  in  spite  of  them,  ke**p 
upon  its  wheels!  They  were  therefore  compelled,  though 
with  manifest  reluctance,  to  overtake  the  fugitives  before  they 
could  make  a  fresh  start. 

Stanley  now  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  bade  Ame¬ 
lia  not  to  be  alarmed  whatever  might  occur;  amt  in  an  instant 
an  elderly  person,  backed  by  another  much  younger,  ap¬ 
proached  him. 

“  Villain!”  cried  the  former,  “  knre  I  caught  you  at  last?” 
And  he  ground  his  teeth  furiously,  and,  shaking  his  fist  in  the 
face  of  Stanley,  tried  to  force  him  from  the  door. 

Stanley  at  the  moment  looked  pale ;  but  ho  was  cool,  and 
stood  firm  as  a  rock. 

“  By  whose  authority,”  said  he,  “  do  you  purstio  this  most 
outrageous  course?” 

“  Authority,  scoundrel !”  cried  the  hot  old  gentleman, 
foaming  with  rage  to  an  extent  which  interfered  with  the  di»- 
tinctness  of  his  articulation.  “ Stand  aside!”  And,  seizing 
Stanley  by  the  collar,  he  stnick  him  several  time*  with  his 
cane,  and  his  friend  felt  in  a  manner  bound  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample,  when  Stanley,  who  could  not  approve  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  shook  them  both  off  at  onse. 


“Stand  back  !”  he  eri»*d  firmlv.  “  Use  no  violence,  and  I 
will  use  none.  Bui  wh'j  are  you  ?” 

“  Insolent  villain  !”  cried  the  elder  as-ailant. 

“  Knock  him  down  !”  exclaimed  the  younger. 

“  Touch  me,”  cried  Stanley,  “at  your  pt'ril!” 

In  an  instant  they  both  rushed  upon  him,  und  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  both  wert'  on  the  ground.  The  younger  starte<l  up 
again,  and  Stanlsy  again  sent  him  down,  whert'  he  remained 
a  while  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  his  mind. 

“  Help!  help!”  shouted  the  elder.  “  My  gootl  fellows  help 
us!  Secure  him!” 

“Stand  oft!”  cried  Stanlrv,  as  the  post-boys  approached. 

“  If  you  value  your  beauty,  stand  off!” 

At  this  moment  Sisinley’s  men,  who  had  just  got  the  horse 
up,  and  made  all  things  right  for  a  start,  nisheil  with  much 
artected  fury  to  the  spot,  and,  without  uttering  a  syllable, 
sprang  at  the  other  post-laiys,  who,  however,  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  them  jwrfectly  wall,  and  the  four  fellows  wrestled 
with  great  desperation,  while  Stanley  was  keeping  the  princi¬ 
pals  at  bay. 

“  Get  in!”  cried  the  man  who  hntl  been  thrown,  a*  he  pass¬ 
ed  close  to  Stanley,  while  struggling  w  ith  his  opj>onent.  “  (iet 
in,  and  we  ’re  oft'!” 

The  next  moment  Stanley  sprang  into  the  carriage,  and 
keeping  the  two  principals  from  the  dmir,  his  n»en  at  once 
threw  their  antagonists  cleverly,  and  left  them  both  lying  in 
the  road — in  a  dreadful  state  of  exhaustion,  of  cours*»— while 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and  flew  fnim  the  spot  with  a 
loud  shout  of  triumph. 

“Bravo!  bravo!”  cried  Stanley.  “Well  done! — nobly  . 
done! — Keep  them  up.  and  stop  f**r  nothing.” 

As  they  dashed  away  in  style,  Stanley  tiirued  to  look  after 
his  assailants.  The  post-boys  were  still  on  the  ground,  appa¬ 
rently  writhing  with  the  most  intense  species  of  agony.  The 
torture  they  experienced  appeared  to  be  so  singulurly  dread¬ 
ful,  in  fact,  that  they  had  not  risen  when  Stanley’s  carriage 
whirled  out  of  sight. 

Nor  did  they  rise  for  some  time  after  that.  They  had  both 
been  so  diuadfully  shaken  I — Oh  !  the  power  to  stand  was  out 
of  the  question  altogether.  Threats  ami  bribes  were  alter¬ 
nately  resorted  to  in  vain.  They  roareil  with  anguish,  and 
rolled  about  the  road  in  a  state  of  torture ;  in  short,  it  was 
not  until  their  employer*  were  about  to  vault  into  their  sad¬ 
dles,  with  a  view  of  pursuing  the  fugitives  alone,  that  they 
felt  therr.selve*  sufticiently  recovered  to  mount,  s<»  horribly'  had 
they  been  shattered  ;  and  when  they  did  mount,  they  rolled 
over  the  horses  so  ingeniously,  and  j>erforme<l  such  a  variety 
of  astonishing  evolutions,  that  their  ability  to  keep  on  at  all 
seemetl  an  absolute  miracle.  Albeit  while  they  did,  with  un¬ 
doubted  ingenuity,  their  five  miles  an  hour,  they  continued  to 
shout,  as  a  mutter  of  course,  “  We  ’ll  catch  ’em  now!— oh, 
we  ’ll  catch  ’em !  ” 

By  the  time  they  hail  thus  fairly  started,  Stanley  was  within 
five  hundred  yards  of  Springfield.  Poor  Amelia  was  half  deatl 
with  fright.  Hud  either  of  the  pursuers  b««en  her  father,  the 
probability  i*  that  she  would  have  rushed  into  his  arms  ;  but, 
as  it  was,  she  shrank  into  a  corner  of  the  carriage.  The  voice 
of  one  ot  them  she  was  unable  to  recognise  distinctly,  but  that 
of  the  other  she  felt  quite  sure  was  the  voice  of  one  of  her 
father’s  most  intimate  friends. 

The  carriage  now  stopped  at  the  inn,  when  Stanley  and 
Amelia  instantly  alighted,  and  went  into  the  first  room  they 
reached.  Fortunately  his  Reverence  was  at  the  time  in  the 
house,  in  a  state  which  stands  midway  between  pure  sobriety 
and  absolute  intoxication,  and  being  invariably  on  th«-  qiti  vive, 
he  on  this  occasion  rushed  into  the  room,  without  wailing  for 
a  summons. 

“  I  am  raddy,”  said  he,  as  he  drew  forth  a  book. 

“That’s  fortunate,”  cried  Stanley.  “No  time  must  be 
lost.” 

“  What  fay  ?  What  do  you  gi’  ?  ”  enquired  his  Reverence 
“  These  matters  are  always  sattled  beforehan’. 

“  Do  it  quickly,  and  I  ’ll  give  you  twenty  pounds.” 

“  Wheugh  !  ”  cried  his  Reverencre  between  a  whistle  and  a 
hiss.  “  In  a  case  o’  thees  descraption  I  canna  do ’t  for  less 
than  forty.” 

“  Well  forty,  fellow,  and  begin.” 

“  Fallow  !  ’’  echoed  his  Reverence,  who  held  the  term  to 
be  discourteous.  “  May  be  I  ’ll  no  do ’t  at  a' !  ” 

“  Proceed  with  the  ceremony,”  cried  Stanley,  “  or  we’ll  go 
at  once  over  to  your  rival.” 

“  Weel!  weel!  but  fallow!”  cried  his  Reverence,  who  did 
I  not  by  any  means  like  it ;  but  he,  iwtwirhsiandinf ,  opened  the 
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bosk,  and  muttfrrd  vpiy  indistinctly  and  very  hastily  c‘*rtain 
very  small  portions  of  the  regular  service,  and  having  called 
upon  Stanley  and  Amelia  to  join  hands,  and  than  to  sign  the 
marriage  record,  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

His  Reverence  then  sat  down  to  write  out  the  marriage 
lines,”  of  which  the  foliowi  ng  is  a  copy  : 

”  Tkeae  are  to  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
Stanley  Thorn  and  Am  elia  Henrietta  Joliffe  came  before 
me,  and  declared  tkemtelvea  to  be  both  single  persona,  and 
were  lawfully  married  according  to  the  way  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Given  under  my  hand  at  Springfield,  near  Gretna 
Green,  this  day,  before  these  witnesses. 

Here  followed  the  signatures  of  his  Reverence,  a  waiter,  a 
chambermaid,  and  the  servant  whom  Stanley  had  brought 
from  tewn. 

On  handing  over  the  ‘  lines,'  the  priest  received  the  fee 
for  which  he  had  stipulated,  and  then  took  his  leave ;  Stanley 
gave  the  still  trembling  Amelia  in  charge  of  the  females,  and 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  pursuers  alone. 

The  postbeys  had  timed  the  thing  admirably.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  correct.  The  very  moment  Amelia  left 
the  room  with  her  attendants  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
door. 

Stanley  at  once  darted  to  the  window,  and  as  he  saw  the 
postboys  wink  at  each  other  with  peculiar  signilicancc,  he  for 
the  first  time  distinctly  understot^  the  real  character  of  the 
■whole  arrangement. 

Of  course  the  pursuers  were  not  long  before  they  alighted, 
nor  when  they  had  alighted  were  they  long  before  they  entered 
Stanley’s  room. 

”  Oh!  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  this!”  cried  the  elder  of  the 
two,  shaking  his  cane,  and  looking  daggers  at  the  fugitive. 

I  ’ll  make  you  smart  for  it,  scoundrel !  ” 

”  Who  are  you  !  ”  cried  Statdey.  ”  I  am  not  to  be  bullied  ! 
Are  you  ashamed  of  your  name  ?  I  know  nothing  of  you  !  ” 

”  Villain  !  thief!  where  is  my  daughter?  ” 

”  Your  daughter?”  cried  Stanley.  ”  Your  daughter? 
Oh !  I  see ;  a  mistake.  My  wife  is  no  daughter  of  yours.” 

”  Liar!”  exclaimed  the  fierce  old  gentleman,  shaking  his 
stick  with  additional  violence.  ”  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
It  is  my  child  whom  you  have  stolen — my  child— my  only 
child,  villain!  and  I’ll  have  her!  ” 

“  If  for  a  moment  you  will  be  calm,  I  will  convince  you  that 
she  is  not.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  j^rsons  to  ad¬ 
dress  roe  in  this  way  with  impunity ;  but  I  am  disposed,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  make  every  allowance.  Look  at  this 
—the  certificate  of  our  marriage.  Stanley  Thorn  is  my 
name,  Amelia  Joliffe  was  the  name  of  my  wife.  Are  you 
satisfied  ?  ” 

**  No:  nor  shall  I  be  until  I  see  her.” 

”  1  will  consent  even  to  that,”  said  Stanley,  and  he  sent  for 
Amelia  at  once. 

“  And  why,  if  what  you  state  be  correct,”  said  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  ”  why  did  you  not  explain  on  the  road  ?  ” 

”  Because,”  replied  Stanley,  ”  you  conducted  yourself  with 
so  much  violence.” 

”  But,  of  course  you  knew  that  I  was  not  the  father  of  the 
lady  ?  ” 

”  1  did;  but  1  did  not  know  that  you  were  not  her  father’s 
friend.” 

Amelia  now  timidly  entered  tlie  room,  expecting,  of  course, 
to  see  some  one  who  knew  her. 

”  Have  courage,  my  girl,”  said  Stanley,  taking  her  hand. 
**  These  gentlemen  are  perfect  strangers.  1  sent  for  you 
simply  to  convince  them  that  they  have  made  a  mistake.” 

”  I  have  to  apologise,  madam,”  said  the  old  gentleman 
with  due  politeness,  ”  for  having  caused  so  much  alarm.  I 
am  satisfied,”  he  continued,  addiessing  Stanley,  ”and  1  have 
also  to  apologise  to  you.” 

The  apology  was  accepted,  and  the  strangers  left  the  room, 
with  the  view  of  making  inquiries  having  reference  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  parties  of  whom  they  were  really  in  pursuit. 

”  Bray — pray  leave  this  place,”  said  Amelia ;  ”  papa  may 
yet  arrive.” 

”  And  if  he  should,”  replied  Stanley,  ”it  will  be  useless. 
He  cannot  sever  us,  my  girl.  You  are  mine  now!— mine 
from  this  happy  hour.  We  will,  however,  return  to  Carlisle 
after  dinner,  if  you  do  not  feel  too  much  fatigued.” 

”  Oh,  do.  It  is  not  far.  I  should  not,  indeed,  like  to  re¬ 
main  here.” 

It  was  thus  settled.  Dinner  was  ordered,  and  in  a  short 
time  produced  in  rather  an  unexpected  style ;  but  they  had 
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scarcely  been  seated  at  the  table  ten  minutes  when  a  dirty 
post-chaise  and  pair  stopped  at  the  door. 

Stanley  rushed  to  the  window  in  an  instant,  and  Amelia, 
notwithstanding  the  turn-out  was  wretched,  quickly  followed, 
in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing  her  father. 

Before  the  postboy  had  time  to  dismount,  tlie  old  gentle¬ 
man  by  whom  they  hud  been  pursued,  opened  the  door  of  the 
dirty  chaise,  and  without  the  slightest  unnecessary  ceremony, 
dragged  an  exquisitely-dressed  individual  out  by  the  heels  in 
the  most  inelegant  manner  possible. 

”  Hollo! — hollo! — why,  what — I  say — my  God — well,  may 
I — !”  hastily  exclaimed  the  individaal  in  question,  as  he 
bumped  from  step  to  step,  for  he  did  n’t  understand  it.  The 
thing  was  quite  new  to  him.  He  had  n’t  an  idea  of  any  thing 
of  the  sort.  Hence  he  became  very  much  confused  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  he  had  time  to  collect  his  faculties,  a  fair-haired  girl — in 
appearance  quite  a  child — sprang  from  the  chaise  and  rushed 
into  the  arms  of  the  old  gentleman,  apparently  but  too  happy 
in  having  escaped. 

Stanley  threw  up  the  window  with  a  view  to  the  perfect  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  scene.  He  saw  at  a  glanee  that  the  ”  gallant 
gay  Lothario”  was  anything  but  a  gentleman,  and  highly  rel¬ 
ished  the  supremely  ridiculous  style  in  which  be  rose  from  the 
mud  to  assert  his  dignity  ns  a  man. 

“I  claim  her  as  my  wife  !  ”  he  cried  fiercely.  ”  Yon  may 
be  her  father,  or  you  may  be  any  body  else  for  what  I  care ;  I 
claim  her  unmitigatedly  and  decidedly  as  my  wife,  and  I  am 
strongly  justifiable,  accordin’  to  the  laws  of  Scotland.  I  reck- 
onize  her  before  all  these  gentlemen,”  he  continued^  pointing 
with  remarkable  energy  to  the  postboys,  whose  countenances 
were  at  th<  moment  particularly  droll,  ”  and  accordin’  to  tlie 
laws  of  Scotland  a  reckonition  is  suflicient.” 

“Take  charge  of  hei,”  said  ^he  old  gentleman  to  his  friend. 
“  Leave  this  poor  weak  puppy  .o  me.” 

The  friend  was  aliout  to  lead  her  in,  when  he  gallant  Lo¬ 
thario,  with  due  dramatic  action,  threw  his  arms  round  her 
neck  with  the  view  of  recovering  possession ;  but  his  lady-love 
cried, 

“  Leave  me  alone.  Get  away,  you  mean  creature  !  Do  n’t 
touch  me.  1  hate  you!”  When,  as  if  this  were  not  quite 
suflicient  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear,  her  father  clutched  his 
richly-figured  satin  stock,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  most  ex¬ 
emplary  chastisement  before  he  relinquished  his  hold. 

“  Oh !  ”  roared  the  gay  Lothario,  whose  blood  began  to  boil. 
“ I  command  satisfaction — satisfaction!”  and  he  threw  his 
arms  about  in  a  state  of  mind  apparently  tottering  on  the  very 
verge  of  madness. 

“Satisfaction!”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  contempt.  “  You  miserable,  narrow-minded,  poor 
wretched  fool !  You — you  run  away  with  my  daughter!  ” 

“  And,  what ’s  mure,  I  still  claim  her  as  my  wife.  You  ’re 
mistaken  in  your  man.  You  ’ve  got  the  wrong  pig  by  the  year. 
1  ’m  not  to  flummaxed.  1  ’ll  not  give  her  up.  She ’s  my 
wife — my  lawful  wife ;  and  1  ’ll  have  her  accordin’  to  the  law 
of  Scotland.” 

“  The  law  of  Sc.otland,  you  pitiful  scoundrel !  Attempt  to 
follow  me  into  the  house,  and  I  ’ll  give  you  a  caning  so  se¬ 
vere  that  you  shall  dream  to-night  of  having  dropped  into  a 
nest  of  hungry  scorpions.  Put  the  horses  in,”  he  continued, 
addressing  the  p«stboys,  who  eqjoyed  the  scene  much ;  “  but 
before  you  do  that  1  ’ll  give  you  five  pounds  to  cool  that  fel¬ 
low’s  head  in  a  bucket  of  water.’' 

This  offer  had  no  sooner  been  made  than  the  postboys 
rushed  at  the  victim,  and  having  turned  him  upside  down  with 
consummate  dexterity,  bore  him  triumphantly  into  the  yard. 

“1  have  seen  that  person  before,”  said  Amelia.  “  If  1  am 
not  much  mistaken  he  sold  me  the  dress  I  have  on.” 

And  this  proved  to  be  the  fact.  He  was  a  silkmercer’s 
shopman,  who,  having  a  sister  officiating  as  housemaid  at  a 
schwl  in  the  vicinity  of  Kensington,  had,  through  her  instru¬ 
mentality  obtained  interviews  with  the  object  of  his  unaltera¬ 
ble  love,  who  was,  of  course,  understood  to  be  an  immensely 
rich  heiress,  and  who,  having  become  enamored  of  his  slavish 
deportment,  as  well  as  of  his  chains,  rings,  and  brooches, 
which  were  of  the  finest  conceivable  mosaic  gold,  had  con¬ 
sented  without  much  solicitation  to  elope.  They  had  scarcely, 
however,  got  clear  ofl',  when  the  affair  became  known  to  t^ 
mistress  of  the  establishment,  and  through  her  to  the  silly 
girl’s  father,  who  at  once  posted  off  to  the  north,  and  was  en¬ 
abled  to  reach  Gretna  first,  by  going  through  Pontefract,  while 
they  went  through  Manchester,  a^,  by  having  during  the 
wh^e  distance  four  horses,  while  they  had  but  two,  as  the 
mercer  found  that  traveling  was  very  expensive,  and  that  the 
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money  he  had  boiTowed  for  the  occasion  was  getting  rather 
low. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  with  which  the  gal* 
lant  Lothario,  when  the  cooling  operation  had  been  performed, 
ran  dripping  from  the  yard,  with  the  postboys  laughing  and 
yelling  behind  him.  He  raved,  and  8tam]>ed,  and  looked  so 
fiercely,  and  shook  his  fists,  and  threw  himself  into  a  variety 
of  the  most  picturesque  attitudes,  vowing  the  mast  heavy  and 
inexhaustible  vengeance,  bawling  through  the  window  to  “  com¬ 
mand  an  explanation,”  and  asserting  his  rights  according  to 
the  law  of  Scotland  ;  in  short,  he  was  so  dreadfully  energetic, 
and  worked  himself  up  into  such  a  frightful  fever,  that  in  a 
short  time  his  hair  became  perfectly  dry. 

The  postboys  now  brought  round  the  carriage,  and  the  per¬ 
secutor-in-chief  made  his  appearance  again,  with  his  child  in 
one  hand,  and  his  stick  in  the  other.  Lothario  placed  him¬ 
self  before  the  carriage-door.  He  wished  to  argue  the  point 
caln  ly.  He  wished  to  show  that  the  thing  was  “  an  out-and- 
out  do.”  The  old  gentleman,  however,  pushed  him  aside 
with  great  violence,  and  having  stepped  into  the  carriage  after 
his  daughter  and  friend,  left  the  cruelly  ill-used  individual  to 
reflect  upon  his  fate. 

This  incident  somewhat  raised  the  spirits  of  Amelia,  who, 
for  the  first  time  since  their  departure  for  Richmond,  allowed 
a  smile  to  play  upon  her  lips,  which  were  promptly  rewarded. 
Of  course  Stanley  was  too  good  a  tactician  to  dwell  upon  any 
other  subject  than  that  of  the  disappointed  mercer.  Upon  this 
he  accordingly  dwelt,  and  in  the  most  amusing  strain,  until 
the  cloth  was  removed,  when  he  ordered  the  carriage  and  four 
horses  to  be  brought  to  the  door  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  My  love,”  said  Amelia,  when  this  order  had  been  given, 
“let  us  have  but  a  pair.  We  may  meet  papa;  and  if  w’e 
should,  he  will  not  then  suppose  it  to  be  us.” 

“  Oh !  we  are  sure,  my  dear,  not  to  meet  him ;  and  if  we 
should  ” — 

“  I  would  not  see  him  for  worlds !  If  I  were  to  see  liim 
to-day,  I  should  die.” 

“  Well,  well,  as  you  please.  The  fellow  shall  drive,  if  you 
like ;  in  which  case,  the  carriage  will  be  supposed  to  be 
empty.” 

“Yes,  let  him,  that’s  a  dear!  let  him  drive!” 

Very  well.  Orders  were  given  to  this  effect;  and  when  the 
pecuniary  matters  had  been  arranged  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned,  tht  y  started  for  Carlisle. 

The  spirits  of  Amelia  were  now  far  more  buoyant ;  and  al¬ 
though  they  returned  much  more  slowly  than  they  went,  they 
appeared  to  travel  infinitely  quicker,  and  were  hence  within 
view  of  Carlisle  before  they  thought  of  being  more  than  half 
way. 

Just  as  they  were  about,  however,  to  enter  the  town,  a  car¬ 
riage  and  four  came  dashing  toward  them,  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

“  That  ’s  papa !  ”  cried  Amelia.  “  It  ’s  our  carriage  ! 
Stanley !  Stanley  !  what  is  to  be  done  1  ” 

“Be  calm,  my  love,”  said  Stanley,  “be  calm;”  and  he 
coolly  but  with  promptitude  drew  up  the  blinds  before  the 
carriages  met;  and  as  they  passed,  he  saw  through  the  little 
window  at  the  Iwck  not  only  the  Captain’s  carriage,  but  the 
Captain  himself,  urging  on  the  postillions. 

“  Now,  my  Amelia,”  said  Stanley,  “  we  are  safe.” 

“  But  he  will  follow  us.” 

“  No,  they  will  take  care  of  that :  I  have  bribed  them  too 
well.  Beside,  their  interest  will  prompt  them,  if  possible,  to 
detain  him.” 

“  But  that  poor  silly  person  T  ”  suggested  Amelia. 

“  He  is  not  at  ail  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  him.” 

They  now  reached  Carlisle,  and  at  the  inn  to  which  the 
horses  belonged  they  put  up  fur  the  night.  [To  be  contiaued.] 


Smellino. — An  old  man  and  a  dashing  young  one  conver¬ 
sing,  the  youth,  to  show  his  penetration  and  discernment  in 
the  subject  they  were  talking  about,  said  he  could  smeli  a  rat 
as  far  as  an  body.  “  So  I  should  suppose,”  said  the  old  man, 
“by  the  length  of  yeur  tchitkere." 


Cruelty  to  Children. — “Jim,  does  your  mother  ever 
scold  you  7” 

“  No — something  worse  than  that.” 

“  Does  she  ever  whip  you,  Jim  7” 

“  No,  never  whips  me,  but  she  Ka$het  my  face  twice  a 
morning 
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A  CXIMINAL  STOAV....IN  rOUE  PASTS. 

PART  II.... THE  SUSPICION. 

Ferdinand  paid  his  visit.  On  this  occasion  Albertine’s 
mother  was  alone.  The  conversation  turned  on  Hermann’s 
death,  and  the  discovery  of  the  body,  of  which  she  now  learn¬ 
ed  the  details  fur  the  first  time.  r 

“  Your  brother,  then,”  said  she,  “  is  buried  where  ho  met 
with  his  melancholy  end  1  ” 

“  He  is.  He  rests  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village  of  Huff- 
stede,  not  far  from  Hilgenborg!” 

“  Hilgenborg  !  If  Albertine  bad  suspected  this !  How 
near  she  was — at  that  very  time — to  the  scene  of  ilus  atro¬ 
city  !  ” 

“  How  !  was  your  daughter  then  in  Hilgenberg  7  ” 

“  She  was  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of  Baron  Kettler,  at  their 
estate  of  Blumenrode ;  from  whence  she  often  visited  Hil¬ 
genberg.” 

“  Blumenrode  !  ”  repeatetl  Preussacb  thoughtfully.  A 
thought  began  to  arise  in  his  mind,  to  which  he  felt  reluctant 
to  give  admission.  “  Albertine ! — a  third  A  !— and  this  time 
perhaps  the  right  one.”  He  saw  that  his  absence  of  mind 
attracted  the  lady’s  attention,  and  took  his  leave  as  soon  as  he 
could  find  an  up|>urtuuity. 

He  returned  to  his  lodgings ;  ha  read  over  Senkenberg’s 
letter  again ;  a  new  light  seemed  to  flash  upon  him.  The 
billet  of 'Jlst  July,  the  glove,  were  Albertine’s.  She  was  the 
wounded  lady  at  the  bath-house ;  her  appearance  correspond¬ 
ed  sufliciently  with  the  well-remember^  description  given  by 
the  witness.  Madame  Susafeld—^  young  widow;  ^is  also 
admitlerl  of  explanation.  The  separated  wife  might  prefer 
appearing  among  strangers  in  the  character  of  a  widow  ;  the 
name  might  be  mistaken,  as  has  already  been  tlie  case  with 
that  ef  the  leading  suflierer  in  this  tragetly.  Siegfeld  was  the 
real  name.  The  colonel,  in  the  first  vehemence  of  his  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  family  of  Preussach,  had  insisted,  as  ^ 
knew,  on  his  daughter’s  resumption  of  her  iamily  name ;  and 
though,  from  both  the  married  parties  being  Catholic,  he  could 
not  eflect  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  Albertine  in  private 
circles,  even  in  the  capital,  bora  the  name  of  Madame  Sieg¬ 
feld.  The  extraordinary  reception  he  had  met  with  was  now 
accounted  for.  It  was  the  fear  of  discovery,  the  feeling  of 
conscious  guilt,  which  had  overpowered  her  presence  of  mind. 

The  suspicion,  once  fairly  admitted  into  his  mind,  he  pon¬ 
dered  day  and  night  how  to  put  the  proofs  into  such  a  shape 
as  to  induce  the  authorities  to  proce^  against  his  sister-in- 
law  as  an  accomplice  in  tlie  assassination  of  her  husband. 

Agatha  Roger,  the  waiting-woman,  be  had  known  before ; 
but  she  had  left  the  Siegfeld  family,  and  he  was  afraid  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  suspicions  of  Albertine  by  venturing  on  any  inquiry 
after  her  present  residence. 

At  last  he  resolved  on  having  a  conversation  with  Albertine, 
in  hopes  that,  during  the  interview,  something  might  occur 
which  would  bring  the  matter  more  distinctly  to  a  point.  He 
found  both  the  ladies  at  home ;  and  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  investigation  which  was  going  on  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  the  author  of  Hermann’s  death.  Albei-tine  listened,  with 
evident  interest,  but  without  embarrassment. 

Preussach  turned  suddenly  to  his  sister-in-law.  “  Y’ou  are 
acquainted,  1  believe,  with  the  family  of  the  Baron  ven  Ket¬ 
tler  of  Blumenrode.”  Albertine  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“  You  are  perhaps  acquainted,  then,  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Protestant,  clergyman  there.” 

“  The  clergyman  has  several  daughters.” 

“  I  mean  the  second,  named  Adelaide.” 

“  I  know  her  well :  what  of  her  7  ” 

Preussach  hesitated ;  he  was  in  some  confusion.  He  se¬ 
cretly  wished  that  he  possessed  that  penetrating  glance  for 
which  Senkenberg  had  given  him  credit;  he  felt  how  ditficuh 
it  was  to  steer  his  way,  but  he  resolved  to  venture. 

“  I  would  willingly,”  be  resumcrl,  after  a  pause,  “  learn 
some  particulars  as  to  that  girl.  She  is  involved,  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner,  in  this  investigation ;  the  police  liave  dis¬ 
covered 

“  For  the  love  of  Heaven  what  7  ”  exclaimed  Albertine— 
“  The  poor  unfortunate  girl !  She  is  innocent,  wholly  inno¬ 
cent  !  ”  She  trembled  as  she  uttered  these  words ;  everv 
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drop  ef  bIo<xl  had  vanished  from  her  cheeks ;  her  mother  ! 
burned  to  her  side,  thinking  she  was  about  to  faint.  | 

By  a  strung  effort  she  regained  her  composure.  “  O,  mo-  | 
ther !  "  she  exclaimed,  “  is  it  possible  T  I  must  hence.  I  ' 
must — I  can  save  the  unfortunate.”  i 

Her  motlier  rang :  a  female  attendant  entered .  Albertine  I 
was  conducted  to  her  room.  At  that  moment  the  colonel  en-  ! 
tered.  He  stood  in  silence  opposite  to  Ferdinand.  Ano-  i 
ther  scene!”  he  muttered  to  him.self.  j 

Freussach clasped  his  hand,  You  will  blame  me,  colonel;  | 
but  by  heavens” - 

“  Nay,  I  blame  you  not ;  but  you  are  not  acquainted  with  ^ 
the  irritable  nerves  of  females.  One  thing  only  1  beg  of  you:  | 
avoid  such  scenes  during  the  rest  of  your  stay — we  have  had 
enough  already.” 

“  Knough  indeed,”  said  Preassach.  “  I  take  my  leave, 
colonel.  1  regret  the  pain  I  have  been  the  means  of  causing. 

I  regret  it  more  than  yoa  can  believe.” 

He  took  his  leave ;  but  in  the  ca[)ital  he  could  rest  no  Ion-  | 
ger.  “What  need  of  further  witnesses?”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “  Albertine  undertakes  ro  prove  Adelaide’s  innocence; 
who  can  do  that  but  one  who  knows  the  real  perpetrator  of 
the  crime  7” 

He  wrote  to  Senkenberg.  “  You  praised  my  penetration, 
because  from  a  woman’s  glove  I  inferred  the  presence  of  a 
woman’s  hand.  You  shall  hear  more.  You  found  the  second 
glove,  I  have  found  the  hand  that  fits  it.  Stop  all  further 
proceedings  against  the  clergyman’s  daughter;  let  there  be 
no  further  disturliance  made  in  Blumenrode.  In  eight  days 
at  the  farthest  I  shall  be  with  you.”  | 

On  mature  consideration,  Freussach  thought  it  advisable  to 
ascertain  to  what  resolution  Albertine  had  come :  he  was 
therefore  glad  to  receive  a  message  that  she  would  wish  to 
oee  him  before  his  departure.  She  received  him  with  compo¬ 
sure;  and  pressed  him  earnestly  to  explain  what  had  occur¬ 
red  to  attach  suspicion  to  Adelaide.  Freussach  dexterously 
evaded  the  desired  explanation  till  he  should  discover  how 
lur  she  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  proceedings, — 
Perceiving  her  entire  ignorance,  he  spake  in  dark  and  doubt¬ 
ful  language  :  told  her  his  advocate  wrote  vaguely  and  indefi¬ 
nitely  on  the  subject :  thus  much  only  was  certain,  that  griev¬ 
ous  suspicions  rested  on  the  girl. 

Albertine  instantly  announced  her  resolution  of  repairing 
in  person  to  Hainburg,  in  order  to  save  the  unfortunate  Ade¬ 
laide.  Her  testimony  and  that  of  the  Kettler  family  would 
be  sufficient,  she  thought,  fur  that  purpose.  A  written  inter¬ 
position,  which  her  mother  had  at  first  proposed,  appeared  to 
her  insufficient.  Of  this  her  mother  was  now  convinced, 
and  would  accomjiany  her  on  her  long  journey. 

Freussach  encouraged  the  ladies  in  their  determination. — 
Nothing  could  suit  better  with  his  plans.  Once  within  the 
sphere  of  the  tribunal  of  investigation,  Albertine  would  be 
more  easily  reached  than  under  the  protection  of  her  pater¬ 
nal  mansion.  In  the  provinces,  too,  the  forms  of  the  French 
law  prevailed,  while  in  the  capital  the  old  (^rman  forms 
were  still  in  use.  All  his  efforts  were  directed  to  this  end. — 
He  advised  Albertine  to  address  herself  at  once  to  the  Ober^ 
Procurator,  and  to  offer  every  explanation  she  might  have  to 
afford— generally,  and  without  specifying  the  person  to  whose 
justification  these  explanations  were  directed. 

The  colonel  now  commanicated  to  him  the  final  result  of 
his  negotiations  at  Court  with  regard  to  the  succession.  The  | 
question  whether  Hermann’s  death  was  to  be  held  so  far  es-  | 
tablished  os  to  open  tlie  succession  to  the  estate  to  Ferdinand  | 
on  his  father’s  death,  was  to  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal  at  K - ,  as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  province  in 

which  Hermann  had  last  resided ;  with  the  decision  of  that 
court  the  reigning  prince  would  not  interfere. 

Such  being  the  case,  Ferdinand,  with  his  usual  prudence, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  be  on  the  spot.  He  passed  through 
Hainburg,  where  he  had  an  intendew  with  Senkenberg,  who 
was  not  a  little  confounded  at  the  nature  of  his  verbal  commu¬ 
nications;  and  directing  him  to  write  to  him  as  soon  as  any 
thing  deserving  of  attention  should  occur,  he  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  K - . 

Shortly  afterward  arrived  a  packet  from  Serkenberg. 

“1  have  leanwd  some  particulars  from  a  servant  in  Blu- 
menrode,  which  seem  to  connect  with  those  spoken  by  the 
Swiss  boy,  the  bath-keeper,  and  his  wife.  They  remember 
that  the  t24th  of  August  was  a  Saturday.  It  was  the  day  on 
which  the  families  ol'  the  gentry  in  the  neighborhood  used  to 
hold  their  weekly  assembly  in  Hilgenberg;  on  that  day  the 
fkmily  of  Kettler  was  not  there,  but  Madame  Siegfcld  was. — 


She  had  gone  in  eompany  with  the  Countess  of  Koss  and  her 
daughters;  my  informant  had  accompanied  them.  In  Hil¬ 
genberg,  Madame  Siegfeld  bad  l»een  culled  away  from  her 
party  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  had  only  rejoined  them  to¬ 
ward  evening.  What  took  place  during  these  hours  of  ab¬ 
sence?  Ihe  families  of  Blumenrode  and  Langsitz  could  say 
much ;  but  trill  they  1 

“  Should  you  think  of  pursuing  your  investigations  person¬ 
ally  in  those  quarters,  let  me  hint  to  you  that  with  the  Ket- 
tlers  you  need  not  exjiect  a  favorable  reception.  Like  others, 
they  have  no  suspicion  as  yet  that  the  murdered  officer,  as 
they  ttiought  him,  was  the  husband  of  their  guest.  But  the 
name  of  Freassach  is  not  unknown  to  them;  and,  from  the 
representations  of  your  sister-in-law,  doubtless  not  favorably 
known  to  them.  This  demands  caution.  In  Langsitz  your 
chance  is  better.  The  estate  is  for  sale;  many  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  have  already  visited  it;  this  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
introduction.  If  you  gain  admittance,  inquire  into  every  par¬ 
ticular  of  that  eventful  Saturday.  If  the  story  of  the  wound 
be  true,  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ladies. — 
At  least  you  will  learn  whether  Madame  Siegfeld  was  dressed 
that  day  as  the  bath-keeper’s  w’ife  describes ;  ladies  have  a 
good  memory  for  such  matters.  Note  carefully  the  minutest 
particulars.” 

So  far  the  advocate.  Let  us  now  see  how  his  client  acted 
upon  these  hints. 

In  Blumenrode,  as  Senkenberg  had  foreseen,  his  reception 
was  so  discouraging  as  at  once  to  convince  him  that  this  was 
no  time  to  enter  upon  the  desired  investigation  In  Langsitz 
it  was  very  diffen.*nt.  The  countess  was  delighted  with  the 
admiration  which  Baron  Von  Freussach  expressed  for  the  es¬ 
tate  ;  the  curate  of  the  village,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  stew¬ 
ard  to  the  countess,  won  by  his  insinuating  manners,  invited 
him  to  remain  a  day  or  two  at  the  parsonage,  to  enable  him 
to  examine  its  beauties  at  leisure :  he  was  soon  established  as 
a  daily  visiter  at  the  castle.  The  old  countess  was  talkative; 
the  three  young  ladies,  Aurelia,  Matilda,  and  Elizabeth,  full 
of  life,  playfulness  and  spirit. 

Ferdinand,  a  man  of  tact,  and  well  acquainted  w  ith  socie¬ 
ty,  soon  contrived  to  turn  the  conversation  on  their  neighbors 
of  Blumenrode — their  guest  Madame  Siegfeld,  and  her  visit 
to  Hilgenberg. 

“  It  was  in  the  forenoon,”  the  ladies  said,  “  that  Madame 
Siegfeld  was  called  out  of  the  room  at  Hilgenbt*rg,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  girl  in  a  peasant’s  dress  a  letter,  which  she  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  countess  for  her  perusal.  It  was  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  some  old  acquaintance,  a  Pole  or  Russian — the 
name  they  rememliered  distinctly,  Madame  Seehausen — ur¬ 
gently  pressing  her  to  pay  her  a  visit,  as  she  was  then  in  Hil¬ 
genberg.  The  countess  advised  her  to  go ;  Albertine,  beg¬ 
ging  them  not  to  delay  dinner  for  her,  consented ;  she  took 
her  hat  and  cloak  in  haste.” 

“  And  her  parasol,  n»  doubt?”  said  Freussach,  smiling. 

“  Of  course,”  was  the  answer.  “  The  distance  was  con¬ 
siderable;  for  Madame  Seehausen’s  note  was  dated  some¬ 
where  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  The  girl  accompanied 
her. 

“  It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  oandles  were  already  lighted 
in  the  apartment  when  she  returned.  She  appeared  heated 
and  agitated ;  her  eyes  showed  traces  of  weeping ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  sympathizing  inquiries  of  her  friends,  she  gave 
them  a  pathetic  account  of  the  distresses  of  her  friend,  and 
of  the  suffering  to  herself  the  recital  had  caused.” 

Freussach  saw  that  the  ladies  had  formed  the  idea  that  the 
extreme  curiosity  which  he  manifested  as  to  every  particular 
relative  to  Madame  Siegfeld,  was  owing  to  a  tender  inte¬ 
rest  on  his  part  in  the  lady  ;  for  they  smiled  at  the  minuteness 
of  his  questions,  as  if  they  penetrated  the  motive  by  which 
they  were  dictated.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  he  might 
venture  to  play  the  part  of  the  inquisitor  still  more  boldly. 

“  Her  dress — did  they  recollect  the  color?” 

They  hesitated  ;  they  were  not  certain;  but  it  was  silk. 

“  Perhaps,  if  he  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  was  green 
,  silk?  ’ 

I  The  ladies  smiled.  The  countess  remembered  a  green  silk 
I  petticoat  which  Madame  Siegfeld  occasionally  wore,  but  could 
!  not  recollect  whether  she  wore  it  that  day. 
j  “O  no!”  said  Aurelia,  “not  that  day.  I  know  she  had  a 
!  dress  with  short  sleeves,  for  she  wore  long  gloves'* 

Freussach  listened  with  fixed  attention. 

“  True,  true  !’’  exclaimed  the  lailies,  laughing  in  chorus.— 
“  That  was  the  day  that  she  mode  so  strange  an  exchange.” 
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I’reussach  had  some  difficulty  in  concealing  his  anxiety  under  ’ 
the  mask  of  pleasantrj’.  ' 

“  If  I  might  only  Im?  permitted  a  peep  into  this  mystery,” 
said  he,  with  a  gallant  bow  to  Aurelia,  ”  these  lung  gloves 
seem  to  bo  associated  with  son  e  agreeable  recollections.”  | 

“  Do  n’t  deceive  yourself,”  replied  Vurelia  ;  “  a  mere  trifle 
— only  one  of  your  fair  iiiend’s  caprices  of  the  toilet.” 

The  CounU'ss  interfered.  “  Come,  tell  the  story  at  once. — 
Baron  Proussach  must  not  look  for  wonders  here.”  , 

Aurelia  with  mock  earnestness  began.  “  It  was  a  fine  sum-  ^ 
mer  morning,  when  mnmmii  with  two  of  her  daughters —  : 
Klizabeth  was  not  of  the  party — called  at  Bliimenrode  to  con¬ 
vey  Albertine  to  Hilgenberg.  The  Kettlers  were  otherwise 
engaged,  and  could  not  attend  the  reunion.  We  were  rathei 
late,  and  so  did  not  dismount,  but  waited  fur  our  protege  in 
the  carriage.  She  came  at  last,  accompanie«l  by  her  waiting- 
maid,  and  stepped  into  the  carriage,  while  the  maid  mounted 
the  box.  Compliments  had  been  exchanged  ;  the  horses  were 
just  put  in  motion,  when  Albertine  unluckily  dropped  from  the 
carriage  window  one  of  her  fine  long  white  gloves.  Alas  !  it 
fell  into  the  mud,  and  was  totally  destroyed. 

“  A  substitute  must  be  found.  The  waiting-woman  hurried 
into  the  house,  and  returned  with  another  pair;  but — of  Dan¬ 
ish  leather. 

”  Madame  Siegfeld  was  annoyed,  for  she  had  set  her  heart 
on  white  gloves.  For  the  present,  however,  there  was  no 
help;  and  the  Danish  gloves,  which  were  new  and  elegant, 
wer«  accepted.  In  the  evening,  when  she  returned  from  her 
northern  friend,  my  first  glance  accidently  fell  on  her  gloves. 
She  again  wore  white.  My  mother  and  I  made  no  remark. 
The  touching  story  of  her  friend’s  misfortunes  had  made  us 
melancholy.  Matilda,  however,  who  had  been  out  of  the 
room  when  she  returned,  came  up  to  her  and  looked  at  her 
with  a  smile. 

“  ‘  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so?’  said  Albertine,  somewhat 
confused. 

”  ‘  I  am  admiring  your  consistency;  as  you  began  the  day 
with  white  gloves,  you  are  resolved  so  to  end  it.* 

“  ‘  Ah  !’  exclaimed  Madame  Siegfeld,  ‘  consistency  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  in  the  agitation  of  taking  leave 
of  my  friend,  I  made  an  involuntary  exchange — the  gloves  be¬ 
long  to  a  young  lady,  her  companion,  and  I  only  discovered 
my  mistake  when  too  late.’ 

“  I  could  not  help  thinking,”  added  Matilda,  ”  her  distrac¬ 
tion  of  mind  must  have  been  considerable ;  for  the  third 
edition  of  the  gloves  was  any  thing  but  an  improved  one ;  they 
were  of  very  ordinary  materials,  large,  and  ill  made.” 

Preussach  hinted  at  the  story  of  the  wound  in  the  hand ; 
but  here  he  Tiet  with  a  decided  negative,  accompanied  by  an 
expression  of  surprise.  That  Madame  Siegfeld  had  met  with 
a  wound  none  of  them  suspected  or  believed.  ”  It  must 
have  been,”  said  Matilda,  slyly,  “an  invisible  one — in  the 
heart.” 

Preussach  stopped  :  he  had  learned  enough  ;  more  than  he 
could  have  hoped  for.  As  he  took  his  leave  of  Langsitz,  the 
Countess  expressed  a  hope  that  they  might  renew  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  at  a  future  period ;  the  hope  was  fulfilled  sooner 
than  they  expected  or  wished  for. 

In  passing  through  Hilgenberg  on  his  way  to  K - ,  he 

caused  the  most  careful  enquiries  to  be  made  after  Madame 
Seehausen ;  but  without  success.  The  name  was  wholly  un¬ 
known  in  Hilgenberg. 

He  laid  the  result  of  his  investigations  before  Senkenberg, 
who  now  thought  the  time  had  arrived  fur  proceeding  crimi- 
nnlly  against  the  suspected  party.  He  prepared  a  detailed 
memorial,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  seemed  to  implicate  Madame  Von  Preus¬ 
sach  in  a  guilty  participation,  at  least,  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband ;  adverted  to  her  arrival  within  the  district,  which 
might  be  shortly  expected ;  and  urged  the  authorities,  as  soon 
as  she  appeared,  to  proceed  in  the  usual  way  to  her  examina¬ 
tion  as  a  party  charged  with  a  criminal  offence.  At  the  same 
time  that  Senkenberg  laid  his  memorial  before  the  Ober-Pro- 
curator,  Ferdinand  appean'd  in  the  formal  character  of  pri¬ 
vate  complainer.  He  hesitated  not  to  ascribe  the  crime,  of 
which  he  alleged  his  sister-in-law  to  be  either  the  perpetrator 
or  the  accomplice,  to  pecuniary  embarrassment  arising  from 
extravagance  in  the  capital,  and  the  anxiety  to  anticipate  the 
Increased  allowance  which  would  full  to  her  from  the  entailed 
estates  upon  the  death  of  Iter  husband ;  an  allowance,  how¬ 
ever,  which  she  would  now  forfeit  in  favor  of  himself,  if  her 
participation  in  the  murder  could  be  brought  home  to  her,  and 


which  formod  the  ground  on  which  his  ap{>earance  as  private 
complainer  was  justified. 

Whether  the  Ober-Procurator  would  have  been  inclined  at 
once  to  proceed  upon  Senkenberg's  requisition  had  it  stood 
alone,  we  know  not ;  but  his  hesitation  was  at  once  put  an 
•nd  to  when  Ite  combined  it  with  ono-her  circumstance  which 
took  place  at  tlie  time,  and  which,  though  slight  in  itself,  ac¬ 
quired  importance  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  connected 
with  others.  Albertine  had  arrived  in  Hainburg,  and,  follow¬ 
ing  Preussach’s  suggestion,  had  immediately  addressed  her¬ 
self  in  writing  to  tlie  Ober-Procuretor,  requesting  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  menilier  of  the  court  to  whom  the  investigation 
into  her  husband’s  death  had  been  delegated.  She  had  been 
given  to  uiulerstand,  she  said,  that  suspicion  had  fallen  on  an 
individual  whom  she  felt  herself  both  able  and  bound  to  vin¬ 
dicate. 

This  last  allusion  was  naturally  unintelligible  to  the  Ober- 
Procurator;  since  no  proceedings  had  been  taken  against  tlie 
clergyman’s  daughter.  He  delivereil  the  letter  to  the  judge 
i  who  had  the  charge  of  the  investigation ;  and  directed  him  to 
!  interrogate  the  writer  further  as  to  the  point  in  question.— 

I  The  judge  looked  at  the  letter;  the  handwriting  struck  him  as 
\  familiar;  he  compared  it  with  that  of  the  letter  of  21st  July; 

!  to  himself  the  resemblance  appeared  to  be  strong.  He  laid 
j  both  before  professional  men,  as  well  as  the  stripe  of  paper 
I  found  in  the  poor’s  chest.  As  to  the  lust  they  could  pronounce 

>  no  decided  opinion ;  the  characters  were  disguised ;  the  other 
two,  they  thought,  were  the  production  of  one  hand. 

I  In  a  day  or  two  after,  Albertine  presented  liersalf  before 
the  judge  of  instruction  in  K - ,  accompanied  by  her  mother. 

The  judge  contrived  to  direct  the  conversation  in  such  a 
wsy  as  to  induce  Albertine  to  enter  on  the  particulars  of  her 
last  summer’s  residence :  he  enquireil,  as  if  under  the  guise 
of  mere  legal  formality,  after  the  names  of  the  persons  with 
whom  she  had  associated,  and  dwelt  particulai  ly,  though  ap¬ 
parently  without  any  particular  purjiose,  on  her  visits  to  Hil¬ 
genberg. 

Albertine’s  answers  were  distinct,  short,  and  cautious,  in- 

>  dicating  a  resolution  not  to  say  more,  in  answer  to  tlie  ques¬ 
tions,  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  audience  had  continued  for  some  time,  when  Albertine’s 
!  glance  accidentally  rested  on  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who,  sit- 
I  ting  at  some  distance,  was  anxiously  watching  every  move- 
j  ment  on  her  part,  and  committing  to  paper  every  word  she 
!  uttered.  She  asked  whether  it  was  her  statement  which  was 
I  thus  taken  down.  The  judge  answered  in  the  affirmative. — 
j  “Then  I  have  been  misunderstood,”  said  she.  “  It  was  not 
a  judicial  examination  I  asked  for,  but  a  private  audience  with 
I  the  judge,  on  a  matter  too  delicate  to  be  committed  to  writ- 

>  ing,  or  made  the  subject  of  formal  and  public  discussion.” 

The  judge  answered  politely,  but  decidedly  :  “  The  depo¬ 
sition  must  be  taken  down,  but  its  contents  wrould  be  read  over 
j  to  her.” 

A  pause  ensued.  “  I  suspect,”  she  resumed,  “that  I  have 
!  lieen  deceived  as  to  the  necessity  of  my  presence  here.  1 
I  know  nothing  of  the  course  of  your  proceedings ;  but  persons 
,  who  represented  themselves  as  cognizant  of  these,  spoke  of 
,  suspicion  having  fallen  on  an  innocent  and  defenceless  being, 
j  whom  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  protect.  1  find  that  that  is  not  the 
I  case ;  I  presume,  therefore,  my  presence  may  in  future  be  dis- 
pensiHl  with.” 

The  judge  was  embarrassed.  He  felt  the  difficulty  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  enquiry  without  plainly  betraying  its  •Kject.  As 
a  detour  in  the  mean  time,  he  took  up  Albertine’s  last  words, 

'  and  asked,  “  Who  is  the  person  of  whom  you  speak  ?” 

Albertine  hesitated,  arid  looked  at  her  mother ;  that  lady 
j  spoke.  “  We  have  no  occasion  for  concealment,”  said  she.^ 

:  “  Baron  Ferdinand  Von  Preussach  was  our  informant,  and  the 
!  person  whom  here-presented  assusjiected  is  a  Madlle.  Rauch, 
the  daughter  of  the  reformed  clergyman  of  Blutnenrode.  Of 
the  grounds  of  the  suspicion  we  know  nothing.” 
i  “  Is  it  so  ?”  said  the  judge,  turning  to  Albertine.  “  Your 
object  was  to  clear  this  Demoiselle  Rauch  from  suspicion?” 

“  It  was,”  answered  Albertine ;  “  if  suspicion  really  existed 
— the  possibility  of  which  I  cannot  conceive.” 

“  What  are  your  reasons  fur  thinking  it  impossible  ?” 

“  I  know  that  Madlle.  Rauch  never  knew,  never  saw  my 
'  deceased  husband.” 

“  How  so  ?  When  did  you  yourself  last  see  your  deceased 
'■  husband  ?” 

I  Albertine  appeared  at  first  somewhat  surprised,  then  repli- 
j  ed  calmly,  and  with  dignity — 
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**  It  was  my  parents’  will  that  I  should  neither  see  nor 
speak  to  the  Baron  von  Preussach  after  our  separation.” 

”  And  their  will  you  have  obeyed,  without  exception?” 

“  Exceptions  they  alone  could  have  permitted  ;  and  to 
them,  and  them  only,  do  I  conceive  myself  bound  to  answer 
for  my  conduct.” 

The  mother  rose,  and  be|r|;ed  that  the  interview  might  now 
terminate.  What  Albertine  had  to  state  had  been  now  stated; 
that  testimony  the  Blumenrode  family  could  confirm  :  if  fur¬ 
ther  explanations  were  still  required  from  her  daughter,  they 
could  be  afterwards  given,  as  they  purposed  remaining  for  a 
few  days  in  the  neighborhood,  before  setting  out  on  their 
homeward  journey. 

The  judge  was  under  the  necessity,  for  the  present,  of  com¬ 
plying.  The  ladies  took  their  leave,  after  being  informed  that 
their  presence  would  be  necessary  once  more  two  days  after¬ 
wards.  The  object  of  the  judge  was  to  see  whether  Alber¬ 
tine  could  be  identified  by  tbe  bath-keeper’s  wife  as  the  lady 
who  had  appeared  ia  Schlingin  on  the  24th  August,  and,  if  so 
at  once  to  issue  an  order  for  her  apprehension.  ’ 

On  the  day  appointed,  Albertine  again  appeared,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  mother.  They  were  requested  to  walk  into  an 
adjoining  apartment;  they  appeared  surprised,  but  obeyed 
without  remark  on  l>eing  told  that  such  was  the  usual  course. 

On  this  occasion  tbe  task  of  examination,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  illness  of  the  usual  judge,  devoved  upon  a  yonnger  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  r>ar,  who,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new-comer,  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  press  every  point  to  the  utmost.  After  some  unim¬ 
portant  questions,  be  came  to  the  events  of  the  24th  August.  , 
He  suggested  the  various  circumstances  which  might  enable 
her  to  recollect  the  precise  date — a  Saturday— the  day  of  the 
weekly  assemble  in  Hilgenberg — the  birthday  of  the  reigning 
Princess.  Albertine  recollected  these  perfectly ;  she  stated 
that  this  ^oa»  the  date  of  her  last  visit  to  Hilgenberg.  She 
was  then  asked  to  specify  how  she  was  occupied  on  that  day 
from  morning  till  evening.  Albertine  paused.  The  question 
was  repeated.  She  was  silent.  She  became  more  and  more 
anxious  and  agitated,  the  judge  more  pressing.  He  mention¬ 
ed  that  tbe  Countess  von  Koss  and  her  daughters  had  already 
been  examined. 

Albertine  became  pale.  ”  What  means  all  this  7”  she 
asked,  with  a  faltering  voice.  ”  What  has  the  examination 
of  the  countess  to  do  with  me  7” 

”  The  countess,”  continued  the  judge,  ”  states  that  you  left 
her  party  eaily,  and  did  not  return  till  evening.  Where  were 
you  in  the  interval  7” 

**  1  do  not  understand  the  object  of  these  questions.” 

”  Tbe  judge  puts  questions  in  virtue  of  his  office.  He  ex¬ 
pects  an  answer — ^yoo  are  bound  to  give  it  for  your  own  justi- 
tiheation.” 

Albertine  rose  from  her  chair  : — “Justification!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  against  what  charge  7  Who  is  my  accuser  7” 

“  Accusation  is  not  tbe  question,”  replied  the  judge,  “  but 
an  answer  I  demand  ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  king — where 
WERE  YOU  II*  THE  INTERVAL  7” 

With  solemn  dignity  Albertine  stood  before  the  judge  : 
“  You  call  on  me  in  tbe  king’s  name.  For  that  king  my  father 
bled,  my  brothers  died  the  death  of  heroes ! — 1  know  my  duty 
also  to  the  king.  1  have  been  tom  from  those  who  are  my 
natural  protectors  ;  overpowered  by  questions  the  drift  of 
which  1  cannot  comprehend — which  1  cannot  answer.  1  will 
not  invent  answers  :  that  were  beneath  me.  But  1  can  be  si¬ 
lent,  and  1  will.  Henceforward  my  mouth  is  dumb.  No  per¬ 
son  on  earth  shall  unseal  it.  Act  according  to  your  rules. 
This  is  my  last  word.” 

She  sank  upon  her  chair  and  burst  into  tears.  Tbe  further 
inquiries  of  the  judge  were  addressed  to  her  in  vain.  He  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  recording  exactly  the  expressions 
which  she  had  used  ;  and  then  passed  into  the  ante-chamber, 
where  tbe  bath-keeper’s  wife,  with  tbe  Swiss  boy,  were  in 
waiting:  the  bath-keeper  himself  had  died  in  the  spring  of 
that  year.  The  boy  could  say  nothing  as  to  Albertine’s  re¬ 
semblance  to  tbe  person  he  had  seen ;  but  the  woman,  who 
through  the  glass  dour  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  tbe  stormy 
interview  between  Albertine  and  the  judge,  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  judge  without  hesitation — 

“  Yes,  that  is  tbe  lady  !  So  fair  a  creature  ceuld  not  be  mis¬ 
taken;— walk,  manner,  voice,  every  thing  corresponds.” 

They  proceeded  to  confront  her  with  the  accused.  Alber¬ 
tine  still  sat,  in  deep  thought,  in  the  place  where  he  had  left 
her.  She  raised  her  head  as  the  judge  entered,  along  with  tbe 
witnesses  ;  but  her  glance  rested  with  the  coldness  of  a  stran¬ 
ger  on  the  face  of  the  old  woman. 


The  judge  began :  “  This  woman  depones  that  she  saw  you, 
on  the  day  in  question,  in  her  house  at  Schlingin,  with  a  wound 
in  the  hand,  which  her  husband  bound  up.”  Al^rtine  laid  her 
head  down  again ;  no  word  crossed  her  lips,  but  her  tears 
flowed  unceasingly.  Even  the  witness  was  infected  by  her 
grief;  she  wept  along  with  her,  but  she  adhered  to  her  story. 
1^  ended  the  audience. 

A  painful  duty  now  devolved  on  the  young  judge — that  of 
communicating  to  the  mother  that  her  daughter  could  not  ac¬ 
company  her.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  feelings  she 
received  the  appalling  tidings.  She  tried  to  ask  questions  ; 
the  words  died  upon  her  lips  :  in  a  state  of  insensibility  she 
was  conveyed  to  ber  carriage. 

The  judge  expected  a  still  more  agitating  scene  in  announc¬ 
ing  her  apprehension  to  Albertine.  He  was  mistaken :  he 
found  her  in  a  state  of  calmness  which  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  She  received  the  intelligence  of  her  arrest  without 
emotion  :  and  when  she  learned  that  her  mother  had  been 
conveyed  to  her  house,  she  said  with  resignation — “It  is  bet¬ 
ter  so.  God  will  give  her  strength  to  bear  the  blow  !” 

The  arrest  was  carried  into  effect  with  all  the  delicacy 
which  the  sex  and  rank  of  the  accused  demanded ;  the  best 
accommodation  which  circumstances  permitted ;  the  use  of 
books  and  music  was  allowed  to  her  ;  only  a  rigid  system  of 
exclusion  against  all  visitors  was  enforced,  to  which  rule  even 
her  mother  formed  no  exception. 

One  point  to  which,  before  the  formal  commencement  of 
the  proceedings,  the  judge  thought  it  right  to  advert,  was  the 
trace  which  the  wound  in  the  hand  to  which  the  witness  had 
spoken  might  be  supposed  to  leave  behind.  Albertine  was 
required  to  present  her  hand  to  the  inspection  of  surgeons. 
With  a  deep  feeling  of  wounded  pride,  but  without  hesitation, 
she  compli^.  Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  result.  One 
ef  the  surgeons  could  perceive  no  trace  of  any  wound  :  anoth¬ 
er  was  of  opinion  that  a  certain  faint  lino  might  be  traced 
across  the  palm  of  the  hand,  perceptible  rather  to  touch  than 
to  sight,  which  might  not  improbably  be  the  remains  of  a 
wound  inflicted  by  some  sharp  instrument :  the  third  concur¬ 
red  with  the  first — he  could  see  and  feel  nothing. 

One  quarter  only  remained  in  which  it  appeared  to  the 
court  to  be  necessary  that  the  examination  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  ^jefore  proceeding  to  trial.  This  was  at  Blumenrode, 
to  which  the  family  of  Baron  Kettler  bad  now  returned.  The 
baron  and  his  family,  now  first  made  aware  of  the  close  rela- 
lation  in  which  the  dead  man  of  St.  Anne’s  chapel  stood  to 
their  former  guest,  obeyed  the  judicial  summons  most  unwil¬ 
lingly  ;  but  the  baron  knew  his  duty  too  well  to  decline  an¬ 
swering  any  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him. 

As  to  the  wound  no  one  had  heard  of  it.  They  recollected, 
indeed,  that  Madame  Siegfield,  or  rather  Preussach,  had,  du¬ 
ring  a  short  part  of  her  residence  with  them,  been  unwell,  and 
had  kept  her  room  for  several  days.  The  house  surgeon  re¬ 
collected  the  lady’s  indisposition,  but  did  not  think  her  ill, 
only  nervous  and  out  of  spirits. 

The  communications  of  the  eldest  daughter,  Hedwig,  were 
important.  Madame  von  Preussach  had  left  Blumenrode  in 
the  beginuing  of  Septembei,  though  her  intention  bad  origin¬ 
ally  been  to  remain  till  October.  Letters  from  home,  she 
said,  required  her  presence  there.  Some  time  after  her  de¬ 
parture,  Hedwig  wrote  to  her,  and,  among  other  news  of  the 
day,  mentioned  that ,  an  officer  heid  been  found  robbed  and 
cruelly  murdered  among  the  mountains.  The  subject  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  deep  bol'l  of  Madame  von  Preussach’s  mind 
— for  in  more  than  one  of  her  answers  she  adverted  to  it.  In 
one  there  occurred  this  passage: — 

“  So  in  your  beautiful  neighborhood  robbery  and  murder 
are  not  unknown?  The  unfortunate  officer — I  hope  he  is 
none  of  your  admirers  from  France.  Write  to  me  again  when 
you  hear  more  of  the  matter.  Do  not  forget.” 

In  another,  dated  in  January  1817,  the  postscript  contained 
these  words : 

“  Have  you  heard  nothing  more  of  the  murder  among  the 
mountains  7  ” 

In  a  music-book,  which  she  had  loft  behind,  was  found  a 
scrap  of  paper,  which  appeared  to  have  been  the  unfinished 
draft  of  an  intended  letter,  the  contents  of  which  were  sin- 
gular. 

“  I  honor  the  motives  from  which  your  warning  proceeds ; 
but  my  resolution  is  taken.  I  vnll  see  him.  Matters  on 
which  the  peace  of  my  life  depends,  must  be  brought  to  a  set¬ 
tlement.  A——  knows  m«.  He  knows  that  in  decisive  mo¬ 
ments  the  weaknesses  of  my  sex  ” — 

Here  the  scroll  broke  off.  A  few  unconnected  words  were 
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written  on  other  parts  of  the  paper,  as  if  hy  some  one  trj’ing 
a  pen. 

The  letter  was  indisputably  from  the  now  well  known  hand  j 
of  Madame  Von  I’reussach.  It  was  exhibited  to  her,  and  ap-  , 
peared  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind  ;  but  she  , 
persisted  in  her  silence.  | 

In  this  state  the  proceedings  were  transmitted  to  the  Su-  ■ 
preme  Court,  whose  judgement  was  to  determine  whether 
there  appeared  sutticient  grounds  for  bringing  the  accused  im¬ 
mediately  to  trial,  or  whether  any  points  required  farther  in¬ 
vestigation  before  that  decisive  step  was  resorted  to. 

The  result  of  their  deliberations  evinced  the  caution,  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  love  of  justice  of  that  tribunal.  Pregnant  as  the  : 
grounds  of  suspicion  appear**d  to  be,  they  did  not  think  it  ex-  I 
pedient  to  resort  to  the  institution  of  criminal  proceedings  un-  | 
til  some  points  which  appeared  to  require,  or  to  be  suscepti-  , 
ble  of,  further  elucidation,  should  be  cleared  up.  First,  the  I 
authorities  were  directed  to  inquire  more  minutely  into  the 
previous  character  and  temperament  of  the  deceased  Baron 
Von  Preussach  ;  second,  to  investigate  how  far  the  statement  I 
made  by  the  complainer  Ferdinand  was  well  founded,  that  the  ; 
accused,  in  consequence  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  had  ; 
an  interest  in  bringing  about  her  husband’s  death ;  thirdly,  to  i 
ascertain  what  sentiments  or  manner  of  treatment  she  had 
habittially  manifested  towards  her  husband  ;  and  fourthly,  to  i 
take  immediate  possession  of  the  whole  papers  belonging  to  I 
her  w’ithin  her  father’s  residence.  Lastly,  all  further  inter-  ! 
ference  with  the  judicial  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  private  | 
complainer,  which  had  already  been  carried  too  far,  was  di-  j 
rerted  to  be  repretsed. 

The  directions  of  the  tribunal,  in  regard  to  the  papers,  were 
carried  into  ell'ect  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  colonel 
ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  search,  or  the  accusation  which 
impending  over  the  head  of  his  daughter.  He  was  led  to  un¬ 
derstand  they  wor^  required  by  her  with  reference  to  her  civil 
interests,  as  having  right  to  a  widow’s  annuity  from  the  estate. 
Still,  a  vague  feeling  of  anxiety  and  fear,  arising  from  the  pro¬ 
longed  absence  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  coupled  with  this 
judicial  inspection  of  the  papers  of  the  latter,  began  to  haunt 
his  mind.  He  wrote  with  the  most  pressing  earnestness  to 
his  wife,  that  if  she  wished  to  see  him  alive,  she  must  no 
longer  delay  her  return.  The  unfortunate  mother,  distracted 
between  her  duty  to  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  knew  not 
at  first  how’  to  decide.  At  last  conjugal  affection  prevailed, 
and  she  resolved,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  leave  her 
daughter. 

By  the  kindness,  or  it  might  be  the  policy  of  the  judge,  a 
parting  interview  between  the  mother  and  daughter,  at  the 
lodgings  of  the  former,  was  permitted.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  an  agitating  one,  if  the  account  of  a  witness  could  be 
trusted,  who  had  accidentally  overhcaid  the  conversation 
from  the  adjoining  apartment.  The  dialogue  was  carried  on 
in  French ;  but  the  vvitness,  a  private  school  master,  not  alto¬ 
gether  unknoten  to  the  police,  being  perfectly  acquainted 
with*the  language,  lost  not  a  word.  According  to  his  account, 
the  elder  lady  had  exclaimed  to  the  younger — 

“  Unhappy  girl,  you  are  no  stranger  to  Hermann’s  death!” 

To  which  the  latter,  with  loud  sobs,  replied — 
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“  Mother!  God  knows  what  has  happened, 
speak;  I  may  die  in  misery,  but  I  will  be  silent.” 

On  reaching  her  home,  a  severe  conflict  awaited  her ;  how 
to  account  to  her  husband  for  the  continued  absence  of  her 
daughter.  Nothing  b<*tter  occurred  to  her  than  to  confirm 
him  in  the  belief,  that  the  cause  of  her  detention  was  simply 
the  necessity  of  her  personal  presence  in  the  civil  piocecdings 
relative  to  her  allowance  as  Hennami’s  widow. 

The  commissioner  who  had  been  employed  in  the  delicate 
task  of  taking  possession  of  the  papers  and  private  eflects  of 
the  accused,  had  now  returned  to  Hainburg,  bringing  with 
him  the  contents  of  her  repositories ;  in  the  inspection  of 
which  he  had  found  a  useful  assistant  in  her  farmer  waiting- 
woman — that  Agatha  Roger  of  whom  we  have  already  heard 
in  the  narrative  of  the  clergyman’s  daughter.  Agatha  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  risen  in  the  world.  Shortly  after  her  re¬ 
turn  to  Blumenrode,  she  had  married  the  former  teacher  in 
the  Siegfeld  family,  now  rector  of  a  school  in  a  little  town  not 
far  from  the  capital. 

The  box  which  contained  the  letters  contained  also  some  of 
the  jewels  and  trinkets  of  Albertine.  In  one  corner  lay  a 
sealed  packet ;  it  was  opened,  and  its  contents  were  a  gold 
watch,  with  key  and  seal,  and  a  wedding-ring. 

**  Ah  !  ”  exclaimed  the  rector’s  wife  on  seeing  them,  “this 
is  Baron  Hermann’s  watch  which  he  always  wore,  and  this 


his  marriage  ring.  The  watch  was  a  wedding  present  from 
his  w  ife.  No  doubt  ho  has  sent  them  back  to  her  alter  the 
separation. 

No  letters  were  found  which  threw  any  light  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  subject  of  investigation.  It  appeareil,  however,  from 
some  of  her  corresjnmdenco  with  third  parties,  that  proposals 
of  marriage  had  more  than  once  been  made  to  her  after  the 
separation — a  fact  w  hich  had  esr'aped  even  the  searching  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Ferdinand  von  Preussach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  testimonies,  both  private 
and  public,  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Albt'rtinc,  were 
highly  favorable.  She  was  descrilwd  as  uniting  pride  and 
dignity  with  benevolence  and  condescension;  great  natural 
accomplishments  to  much  artificial  cultivation ;  tlie  most  un- 
deviating  alli'ction  and  duty  to  her  parents,  with  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  education  of  her  daughter.  One  draw¬ 
back  only  seemetl  to  be  universally  admitted :  this  w  as  her 
excessive  passion  for  dress  and  costly  amusements,  particu¬ 
larly  music,  as  to  which  the  secret  rejiort  of  the  police  of  the 
capital,  otherwise  favorable,  was  to  this  effect:  “  Truth  re- 
(^uires  it  to  be  stated,  that  the  Baroness  von  Preussach  has 
not  observed  due  order  in  the  management  of  her  affairs; 
that  demands  have  occnsionally  been  made  against  her  for 
large  sums  long  due  ;  and  that  she  has  even  been  threatened 
with  legal  measures  for  their  recover}’.” 

Among  the  numerous  bills  for  dress  and  articles  of  fashion 
which  were  found  scattennl  through  her  drawers,  were  seve¬ 
ral  bearing  the  name  of  Wilhelmine  Tieffe,  which  had  given 
rise  to  so  many  inquiries ;  and  the  wetor’s  wife  explained  that 
this  was  the  name  of  a  fashionable  miliner  in  the  capital,  w  ilh 
whom  Albertine  had  dealt  extensively. 

The  deposition  of  the  rector’s  wife,  which  was  among  the 
most  important  which  had  yet  come  imder  the  notice  of  the 
authorities,  was  in  substance,  though  somewhat  more  long- 
winded,  tt>  this  effect: 

“  I  knew  the  Baroness  von  Preussach  from  her  childhoo<l ; 

1  had  been  taken  as  an  orphan  into  the  house,  and  ha«l  been 
suffered,  when  a  child,  to  play  with  her  and  her  brothers.— 
She  received  a  good,  but  at  the  same  time  showy  educations 
her  mother’s  view,  from  the  lirst,  hatl  been  to  tit  her  for  the 
'  Court,  at  which  she  made  her  debut  when  oidy  sixteen  years 
old. 

I  “  She  was  the  admiration  «»f  all,  and  deserved  to  be  so,  for 
:  she  was  beautiful  as  an  angel.  Just  about  this  time,  Baron 
I  Hermann  von  Preussach,  who  had  served  along  with  tlio 
'  young  Siegfelds,  arrived  at  the  capital.  A  handsome  man,  a 
'  beautiful  rider,  and  graceful  dancer — he  soon  became  an 
adorer  of  my  young  lady ;  who,  on  the  otlier  hand,  was  from 
the  first  attracted  by  his  exquisite  voice,  a  peculiarly  hne  tenor, 
and  his  taste  for  music.  Music,  indeed,  soon  formed  the  se¬ 
cret  tie  which  unite«l  them.  I'he  baron,  next  successor  to  the 
,  entailed  estates,  was  no  bad  match,  partictilarly  as  the  lady 
could  not  lioast  of  much  fortune.  The  marriage  soon  took 
place,  and  the  baron  quitted  the  military  service,  somewhat 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  father-in-l  iw,  for  a  country  life. 

!  “  The  bride  was  not  then  seventeen,  the  baron  about  six- 

I  and-lwenty.  During  the  summer  they  lived  ot  a  residence  on 
!  the  Preussach  estates,  which  his  parents  had  vacated  for  their 
!  accommodation.  She  proposeil  to  me  to  accompany  them ; 

!  she  was  accustomed  to  my  society  and  counsel  in  the  secrets 
I  of  the  toilet;  and  I  accompanied  her. 

“  The  union  in  its  commencement  was  a  happy  one.  The 
old  Baron  Preussach  and  his  wife  were  delight^  with  then- 
daughter-in-law  :  the  daughters,  two  old  maids  who  had  once 
been  lieauties,  appeared  to  be  so.  Baron  Ferdinand,  the 
younger  brother,  was  then  at  the  university. 

“The  only  misfortune  was,  that  the  young  baroness,  the 
spoiled  chilli  of  the  couit  and  the  cu pi lul— though  she  was 
pleased  with  a  country  life,  viewing  it  on  its  poetical  sidi^— 
had  not  the  slightest  turn  for  those  domestic  arrangements,  or 
the  least  idea  of  the  discomfort  and  misery  which  a  want  of 
economy  is  sure  to  bring  in  its  train.  .  Their  income,  propt‘rly 
manageil,  would  have  b“en  amply  sutticient  for  their  com¬ 
fort.  As  ’t  was,  involved  in  an  incessant  round  of  visiting 
and  exjirnsive  pleasures,  it  soon  failed.  At  first  the  old  ba¬ 
reness  assisted  them :  she  had  a  considerable  private  fortuno 
of  her  own,  and  Hermann  was  her  favorite  child.  This,  as 
may  be  imagined,  annoyed  tlie  others,  particularly  Baron  Fer¬ 
dinand,  who  looked  better  after  money  matters.  He  and  his 
sisters  bad  only  their  mother’s  fortune  to  look  to  when  the 
estate  ojiened  to  Hermann ;  and  it  was  certainly  annoying  to 
see  that  fund  diminished  by  the  very  person  who  was  other¬ 
wise  so  favoured  hy  fortune.  This  was  the  first  source  of 
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the  diBiterisiun,  tu  which  the  continued  extravagance  of  the  ! 
Baronens  constantly  supplied  new  aliment.  In  truth,  she  { 
possessed  a  ward-robe  that  many  princesses  would  have  envied;  : 
and  the  sums  which  she  thoughtlessly  8<]uandered  would  have  i 
been  sufhcient  to  have  clotlied  several  families  with  respecta¬ 
bility. 

“  Tito  evil  increased  when  a  child,  Alfred,  was  born,  and  | 
was  followed  a  year  afterwanls  by  the  little  Constance.  The  j 
children  requireil  a  French  nurse :  every  year  a  visit  was  jiaid  . 
te  the  capital,  an  expensive  mansion  hired,  and  new  inroads 
made  by  anticipation  on  the  future  revenues  of  the  estate,  for 
the  exftenses  of  society,  servants,  and  equipage. 

“  Still  between  the  married  pair  all  went  w-ell.  Her¬ 
man  sided  with  his  wife,  and  quarrelled  with  his  brother  and 
sisters ;  the  panmls  were  neutral :  they  were  of  any  opinion 
which  their  lieloved  Hermann  might  adopt. 

But,  alas!  the  peace  of  the  married  pair  now  received  a 
severe  shock,  and  that  through  the  fault  of  the  husband. — 
Heaven  knows  how  it  happened — for  he  loved  his  wife,  and 
•he  wa*  in  the  very  bloom  of  youthful  beauty — but  she  detect¬ 
ed  him  in  a  shameful  intrigue,  the  more  shameful  that  one 
of  her  own  women  was  his  guilty  accomplice.  Herself  con¬ 
scious  of  her  own  fidelity,  Madame  von  I’reussai'h  was  not 
disposed,  as  some  wives  might  have  dwm*,  to  treat  this  in¬ 
sult  gently.  She  lietook  herself  instantly,  along  with  her 
children,  to  her  father’s  house;  a  step  at  wliich  the  I’reus- 
sachs  were  confounded.  Hermann  himself  called  frequent¬ 
ly,  along  with  his  mother:  at  last,  old  affection  and  love  for 
her  children,  and  the  fear  of  btdng  separated  from  her  son, 
prevailed.  She  consented  to  pardon  her  husband’s  fault,  who,  j 
w'itb  the  most  vehement  protestations,  reiterated  his  remorse, 
and  his  resolution  tu  live  only  for  her  in  future. 

“  Alas  !  the  resolution,  if  sincere,  was  short-lived.  The 
little  Alfied  die«l:  his  mother,  as  may  be  expi'cted,  was  dread¬ 
fully  affected  by  this  her  first  loss.  Site  hud  exhausted  her¬ 
self  in  watching  the  poor  child :  after  his  burial  she  fell  into 
a  nervous  fever,  on  her  partial  recovery  from  which  she  was 
ordered  by  the  physicians  to  a  bathing-place  to  recruit  her 
strength. 

“  Her  husband  ceuld  not  accompany  her ;  for  his  brother 
wa>  on  his  travels,  his  father  in  weak  health,  and  in  his  dotage. 

1  and  her  mother  were  her  companions. 

“  Some  evil  spirit,  metlunks,  must  have  come  over  Baron 
Hermann  in  our  absence.  The  disreputable  and  fatal  connex¬ 
ion  which  he  hud  abjiirod  was  resumed ;  so  openly,  indeed, 
that  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  baroness,  fler  resolution  was 
immediately  taken :  we  returned  no  more  to  the  castle  :  we 
went  straight  from  the  watering-place  to  her  father’s  house. 
No  opposition,  no  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  Preussach  fam¬ 
ily,  were  this  time  listened  to :  the  formal  separation  was 
pressed  forward,  as  far  as  our  church  (fur  both  were  Catholics) 
would  permit.  The  colonel  exerted  all  his  isifluence  :  the 
sentence  was  soon  pronounced,  and  it  was  most  unfavorable 
for  the  guilty  party.  The  separated  wife  was  to  retain  pos¬ 
session  of  her  daughter,  and  to  be  provided  with  an  ample 
yearly  allowance. 

“  The  jiecuniary  consequences  of  the  separation  would  have 
affected  tlie  thoughtless  and  passionate  Hermann  but  little  ; 
but  wise  too  late,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  his  separation  from  his 
child,  struck  deep  into  his  heart.  He  spared  no  efforts  at 
first  to  obtain  a  n'conciliution :  the  young  wife  might,  perhaps, 
have  yielded  ;  fur,  alter  the  first  burst  of  feeling,  1  believe  her 
heart  was  still  with  her  husband,  but  the  colonel  was  inexora¬ 
ble.  He  strictly  forbade  all  intercourse  between  them,  either 
verbal  or  written.  The  daughter  honored  and  respi'Cled  her 
father  too  much  not  to  yield  an  implicit  obedience,  at  w  hat¬ 
ever  cost.  So  it  remained.  We  heard  no  more  of  the 
Preussachs :  Madame  Siegfeld,  (the  name  she  now  took,) 
communicative  towards  me  in  other  respects,  never  mentioned 
her  husband’s  numo.  1  heard  only  accidently  from  another 
source,  that  Hermann,  after  an  entire  breach  witli  his  family, 
had  left  the  country,  vow  ing  never  to  return  until  he  could  c^i 
the  estates  his  owa  ;  and  then  all  should  have  cause  tu  tremble 
who  stood  between  him  and  his  wife.  His  niotlier  had,  in 
the  meantime,  died,  and  Hermann  had  claimed  and  obtained 
his  share  of  her  fortune :  with  that  he  had  taken  his  journey, 
no  one  know  whither,  into  the  wide  world. 

**  Madame  Siegfeld  resided,  along  with  the  little  Constance, 
in  the  house  of  her  father,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months 
which  she  spent,  in  summer  1816,  with  the  family  of  Baron 
KeUler  at  Blumenrode.  1  accompanied  her  on  that  visit,  but 
became  ill  in  Blumenrode,  and  so  was  latterly  little  about  her 


and  did  not  accompany  her  on  her  return,  liaNing  been  con¬ 
fined  till  the  begiiiiiitig  of  Octi  her. 

“1  know  that  after  the  sepaiaiuin,  soNernl  brilliant  proposal- 
of  marriage  were  made  to  my  mistress.  As  long  as  lleiniann 
lived  that  was  impossible  according  to  our  laws;  but  devices 
can  sometimes  be  found  for  getting  over  such  ditliculties  ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  think  hints  of  that  sort  were  thrown  out  by  a 
Protestant  nobleman  of  our  acquaintance,  whose  name,  how¬ 
ever,  1  cannot  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning.  Whether  my 
mistress  countenanced  this  idea  or  not,  1  know  not:  if  she  did, 
she  communicated  on  the  subject  only  with  her  most,  intimate 
friends.  Certain  it  is  that  the  colonel,  who  is  a  deeply  reli¬ 
gious  man,  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  it. 

“  After  my  return  from  BlumennHie,  I  remaineil  till  Christ¬ 
mas  in  the  service  of  my  lady.  I  then  married  my  present 
husband,  who  had  obtained  the  rectorship  ia  his  native  tuwn. 

1  Since  iny  marriage,  I  have  seen  the  family  of  Siegfeld  once 
j  or  twice  ;  my  mistress  has  been  uniformly  kind  and  gracious 
I  tu  me. 

“  I  own,”  she  continued,  in  answer  to  some  special  interro¬ 
gatories  as  to  Madame  von  I’reussach’s  temper — “  I  own  she  is 
hasty  and  violent  in  a  high  degree.  In  her  anger  she  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  excesses,  which  in  her  cooler  moments  her  real  excel¬ 
lence  of  heart  has  induced  her  bitterly  to  regret.”  And  she 
instanced  several  occasions  in  which  this  violence  of  temper, 
manifesting  itself  even  in  a  very  unbecoming  violence  of  action, 
ha4  been  displayed  both  towards  the  witness  and  towards  her 
husband,  on  some  supposed  ground — she  did  not  <leny  it  might 
be  well  founded — of  pruvucalinn. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  had  directed  particular  inquiry  to  be 
matie  after  two  pr'rsons, whose  evidence  they  desiderated  in  the 
previous  enquiry.  These  w-ere  the  girl  who  had  con.^.uctpd 
Madame  von  I’reussachfrom  herpartytoMadanieSeehausen’s, 
and  the  old  woodman  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the 
woanded  lady  at  the  baths  of  Schlingin. 

The  woodman  could  not  be  traced.  The  girl  was  at  last 
discovered,  through  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  police.  She 
was  now  in  the  service  of  a  merchant  in  the  market-town  of 
Wollheim,  not  far  from  K - . 

Her  statement  was  to  this  effect.  I  was  in  service  two 
years  with  a  shoemaker  in  Hilgenberg.  In  1816,  tlie  front 
part  of  his  house  w  as  hired  by  a  Madame  Veitel  from  Woll¬ 
heim,  with  the  view  of  letting  it  out  in  apartments  to  the 
bathers.  The  rooms,  however  stood  empty  for  some  time. — 
t)ne  day — it  was  towards  the  beginning  of  August — Mtulame 
Veitel  sent  for  me,  and  asked  if  I  w'ould  go  a  message  for 
her.  I  ilressed  myself,  and  w'cnt  uji  to  her  room.  I  found  a 
young  gentleman  with  her,  to  whom  she  was  very  polite. — 
She  gave  me  a  sealed  letter.  I  was  to  take  it  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  room,  and  io  deliver  it  personally  to  a  lady  whom  I  would 
find  there,  and  whose  name  she  mentioned.  The  name  I 
have  forgotten,  and,  were  it  mentioned  to  me,  I  should  not 
j  recognize  it.  There  was  much  company  at  the  rooms,  old 
i  and  young.  I  enquired  according  to  thu  address,  and  was  di¬ 
rected  to  a  lady,  whom,  from  her  appearance,  1  should  have 
taken  to  be  unmarried.  She  read  the  letter,  and,  after  some 
conversation  with  the  party,  she  prepart  d  to  accompany  me. 
Madame  Veitel  had  told  me  before,  that  I  was  to  show  her 
the  way.  She  made  me  walk  before,  ami  followed  so  fust 
that  we  soon  reached  our  destination.  Scarcely  a  word  w'as 
j  spoken  during  our  walk.  Madame  Veitel  received  her  at  the 
j  door,  thanked  me  and  dismissed  me  :  what  happened  after- 
I  wards  I  know  not.  The  gentleman  1  never  saw  again.  My 
!  mistress  told  me  afterwards  a  lady  and  gentleman  hatl  walked 
\  through  the  garden,  and  out  in  the  direclion  of  the  mountains, 
j  Whether  they  were  the  persons  1  have  mentioned,  I  cannot 

'  say- 

I  ”  The  dress  of  the  lady  I  could  not  particularly  observe,  as 
I  I  walked  before  her.  I  noticed,  however,  that  she  had  a  fine 
i  complexion  ;  that  she  was  in  full  dress,  and  her  make,  in  pro- 
;  portion  to  her  height,  extremely  slender.  Of  her  clothing  I  can 
j  remember  nothing,  except  that  it  was  of  several  colours — 
i  what  they  were,  1  cannot  say ;  she  wore  a  straw  hat  with 
tlowers. 

”  The  gentleman,  as  I  have  said,  was  young  also,  tall,  slen¬ 
der,  and  dark-complexioned.  He  wore  a  short  green  coat, 

I  and  tight  buckskin  pantaloons,  with  short  booU  drawn  over 
I  them,  and  spurs.” 

She  pointed  out  the  house  in  Hilgenlierg  which  Madame  Vei¬ 
tel,  who  W’as  since  dead,  had  inhabited.  The  shoemaker  and 
his  wife  had  now  no  recollection  of  the  lady  and  gentleman 
passing  through  the  garden ;  and  farther,  they  were  positive 
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no  person  of  the  name  of  Madame  Seehausen  hatl  ever  in¬ 
habited  their  house. 

Thus  closed  thw  supplementary  investigation;  and  in  this 
shape  the  case  retumt'd  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  its  final 
direction.  * 

The  decision  was  not  long  delayed.  It  directed  that  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  should  be  forthwith  instituted  against  the 
accused  ;  and  that  the  trial  should  take  place  at  the  next  as- 
sixes  at  Hainburg.  An  advocate  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
prisoner  in  case  of  need.  This,  however,  proved  unnecessa¬ 
ry.  An  old  and  experienced  counsel,  a  friend  of  the  Seigfeld 
family,  and  in  consiilerable  practice  before  the  Court  of  Cas¬ 
sation,  announced  himself  ns  authorized  with  her  permission 
to  act  for  the  defence.  He  received  access  to  the  vast  mass  of 
documents  which  had  now  accumulated,  and  conferred  with 
his  client  on  the  subject.  It  will  appear,  however,  in  the  se¬ 
quel,  that  she  had  not  been  more  communicative  to  her  coun¬ 
sel  than  to  her  accusers. 


PART  HI.... THE  TRIAL. 

The  lime  of  the  sittings  approached  ;  and  the  case  of  Preus- 
sach  stoinl  first  on  the  list.  The  interesting  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter — the  personal  attractions  of  the  accused — the 
number  and  rank  of  the  expected  witnesses — all  concurred  to 
give  the  trial  a  peculiar  importance,  and  to  attract  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  crowd  oi  spt'ctators. 

The  oflTice  of  President  of  the  Assizes  had  been  undertaken 
by  one  of  the  oldeurt  J  udges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  that 
of  public  prosecutor  was  filled  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
member*  of  the  public  ministry  of  thu  province,  a  man  of  es¬ 
tablished  rejmtation,  the  Procurator-General  Schomlrerg. 

The  opening  of  the  sittings  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July 
1818.  At  eight  in  the  morning  the  galleries  were  opened  to 
the  public,  an<l,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  wore  filled  to 
oveiilowing.  Among  the  spectatois  were  many  ladies. 

About  nine  the  President  directed  tlie  accused  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  All  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  door  by  which  she 
was  to  enter. 

Albertine  appeared,  conducted  by  her  counsel,  and  took  her 
seat  in  the  place  appointed  for  her. 

Beautiful  indeed  she  seemed,  this  accused,  though  the  rose 
had  vanished  frnm  her  cheek,  and  had  been  replaced  by  a 
marble  paleness ;  for  still  the  noble  expressive  features,  the 
look  of  high  bearing  and  dignity,  were  there.  Her  dress  was 
as  simple  as  it  was  becoming  :  a  black  silk  robe,  a  hat  and 
veil  of  the  same  color,  and  her  only  ornament  a  slender  gold 
chain  which  sustained  her  watch.  The  favorable  impression 
which  her  appearance  made  upon  the  public  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken. 

Near  her  sat  the  private  complainer,  Ferdinand  Von  Preus- 
sach,  the  subject  also  of  great  observation,  though  obviously 
of  a  less  favorable  kind.  His  well-formed  features  betrayed  a 
painful  restlessness,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
sometimes  amounted  almost  to  distortion.  The  witnesses  in 
general  sat  silent,  and  with  downcast  eyes  ;  many  of  the  ladiws 
dissolved  in  tears. 

The  President,  a  man  of  imposing  exterior,  addressed  the 
accused.  She  rose  and  answered  the  usual  questions  as  to 
name,  rank,  and  residence,  in  a  low  tone,  scarcely  audible  to 
the  Court.  The  jury  were  then  empannelied  and  sworn  ;  the 
act  of  accusation,  which  was  long  and  detailed,  and  which 
charged  the  accused  with  being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  was  read;  her  oounscl  denied  the  charge,  and 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  commenced. 

We  need  not  pursue  these  examinations  in  detail.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  about  forty  witnesses  were  examined ;  and  that, 
though  .jome  important  paints  were  elicited  on  cross-exami¬ 
nation,  their  depositions  before  the  court  were,  in  substance, 
the  same  with  those  which  they  had  given  on  their  preliminary 
examination.  The  points  on  which  they  ditferetl  will  b**  suf¬ 
ficiently  indicated  by  the  observations  made  by  the  counsellor 
the  defence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  which  had  occupiotl  the 
greater  part  of  two  days,  and  in  the  course  of  which  several 
warm  debate}  had  taken  place  on  contested  queations  of  evi¬ 
dence,  the  Prciident  addressed  thu  prisoner. 

“  Had  she  any  evidence  to  adduce  ?  If  so,  the  necessary 
delay  would  be  granted  to  her.” 

A  short  and  earnest  conversation  took  place  in  an  under 
tone  between  the  lady  and  her  counsel.  The  latter  seemed  to 


press  upen  her  some  advice  to  which  she  was  disinclined. 
She  shook  her  head  mournfully  but  decidedly. 

“  The  aiivucatc  turned  to  thu  court — “  My  client  declines  to 
adduce  any  evidence.  She  will  abidu  the  result  as  it  stands.” 

Tlie  public  prosecutor  rose  to  address  the  jury.  Instead  of 
following  him  through  his  long,  and  in  some  respects  impres¬ 
sive,  commentary  on  the  evideace,  we  shall  state  briefly  the 
conclusions  to  which  his  speech  was  din*cted. 

”  He  held  it  to  be  clear,”  he  said,  “  that  Baron  Hermann 
Von  Preussach  had  Unm  assassinated,  and  by  means  of  a  sharp 
instrument,  apparently  a  knife.  That  tliere  hiul  been  otbt'rs 
on  the  spot  at  the  lime  vsln»  were  the  authors  of  tlie  deed, 
seemed  plain  frorri  all  the  evulcnce. 

“  The  time  of  the  assassination,  though  not  fixed  to  aa  hour, 
was  plainly  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  ‘24ih  August, 
the  day  on  the  morning  of  which  the  deceastnl  had  bet>n  last  seen 
alive.  The  place  was  eviilently  the  ruin  on  the  Kaubstein, 
from  whence  the  bixly  had  bt'en  conveyed  to  St.  Aniiu's  chapel 
bt'low.” 

He  proceeded  to  detail  the  combination  of  circumstamces 
which  had  led  to  the  suspicion,  and  the  subsequent  conviction 
that  the  accused  was  connected  with  the  murder. 

“  The  idea  of  the  crime  having  bt'en  committeil  with  a  view 
to  robliery,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  ring  left  on  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  the  deceased — his  purse  left  in  the  poor’s  clu'st  of  the 
chapel — excluded  that  supposition. 

“  That  a  woman  had  been  concerned  in  the  deed  was 
proved  by  many  circumstances,  some  of  real,  some  of  pa¬ 
role  evidence.  The  stripes  of  a  silk  dress  found  ntund  tha 
body  and  among  the  bushes — the  Danish  leather  glove — the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  seen  a  latly  ascending  the 
path  to  the  Raubstein  on  the  forenoon  of  the  24th  August — 
that  of  the  bath-keeper  and  others  who  haul  seen  her  again  at 
Schiingin,  wounded,  agptatad,  in  company  with  a  stranger  who 
had  used  expn*ssions,  the  import  of  which  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  as  pointing  to  some  recent  tragedy— clearly  connected 
a  female  with  the  assassination  of  the  21th  August. 

“  But  was  it  not  equally  certain  that  this  female  was  the 
Baroness  Von  i’reussach  7  The  evidence  proved  unquestion¬ 
ably  that  after  their  separation,  and  unknown  apparently  to 
her  parents,  a  secret  com^spondence  continued  between  the 

spouses,  he  writing  from  K - ,  and  she  from  Bhimenrode. 

It  was  proved  by  the  letters  themselves  that  a  secret  and 
decisive  interview  had  been  resolved  on ;  that  interview  had 
taken  place  on  the  24rh  August.  The  baroness  had  joined 
her  husband  in  the  house  of  Madame  Vritel;  her  dress  on 
that  occasion  corresponded,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  with  that 
worn  by  the  stranger  at  Schiingin.  I'rom  Madame  Veitel’s 
the  parties  had  continued  their  walk  to  the  lonely  and  unfre¬ 
quented  thickets  of  the  Kaubstein,  which  had  proved  the 
scene  of  the  lamentable  catastrophe. 

“  Every  thing  confirmed  this  view.  The  baroness  returns 
to  her  party  in  Hilgenberg  late  in  the  evening,  pale  and  agita¬ 
ted,  with  white  gloves  substituted  for  the  pair  of  Danish 
1  gloves,  of  which  one  ha<l  been  left  behind  in  h*?r  flight.  She 
feigns  a  story  of  the  distresses  of  a  Madame  Seehausen,  who 
never  existed ;  conceals  the  wound  in  her  hand  by  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  gloves ;  shortens  her  stay  at  Blumenrode  by  nearly 
two  months;  writes  anxiously,  again  and  again,  to  know 
whether  any  thing  is  discovered  os  to  tlie  murder;  is  over¬ 
powered  by  the  sight  of  the  brother  of  her  murdered  husband, 

!  and  by  the  intelligence  that  an  innocent  person  had  been 
I  aiTested  on  suspicion  of  the  crime  of  which  she  herself  had 
j  been  guilty :  last  of  all,  the  watch  and  marriage-ring  of  her 

I  husband,  which  the  witnesses  from  K - spoke  to  his  weor- 

I  ing,  are  found  in  her  possession. 

I  ”  Taking  these  circumstances  together,  are  we  not  compel- 
I  led  to  echo  the  exclamation  which  escaped  from  her  mothen— 

;  ‘  Uuhafipy  girl,  you  are  no  stranger  to  Hermann’s  death!’ 
j  ”  That  another  person  was  also  concerned  along  with  her; 
— that  that  person  was  the  woodman  who  had  been  seen  in 
her  company  at  Schiingin,  w'as  not  improbable  ;  but  that  did 
not  tlie  less  leave  the  charge  of  a  guilty  participation  in  her 
husband’s  murder  proved  against  her. 

“  But  the  motive,  it  might  be  asked,  the  motive  for  the 
I  crime  7  That  motive  he  was  not  bound  to  explain ;  but  he 
I  tliought  it  might  be  naturally  explained.  He  gave  no  weight 
to  the  insinuation  that  the  deed  hod  been  the  result  of  a  de- 
I  lilierate  plan,  arising  from  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
i  pecuniary  extravagance:  be  admitted  that  the  balance  of  the 
j  evidence  in  favor  of  character,  appeared  inconsistent  with 
I  the  notion  of  a  murder  perpetrat^  from  interested  motives, 
I  and  concerted  long  before. 
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“  But  her  passionate  temper  was  as  distinctly  proved  as  supposed  dead  or  murdered,  re-appearing  after  the  lapse  of 
the  better  parts  of  her  character.  The  passions  of  her  hus-  years,  sometimes  just  in  time  to  save  from  the  scaffold  the 
band  were  ns  impetuous  as  her  own.  His  object  in  the  innocent  beings  who  had  been  accused  of  depriving  them  of 
interview  plainly  was,  to  obtain  in  any  way  her  consent  to  a  lifel  How  lauc^ble,  therefore,  the  extreme  jealousy  and 
reconciliation  and  renewal  of  their  intercourse;  by  fair  ,  caution  of  the  law,  in  demanding  strict  evidence  of  that  whwh 
means,  if  possible ;  if  these  failed,  probalily  by  force.  That  ,  must  form  the  basis  of  ever}*  accusation  ?  How  fearful 
he  had  threatened  violent  measures  on  some  former  occasion  would  be  their  responsibility,  if,  alter  a  sentence  of  conviction 
was  evident;  for  her  letter  had  allude<l  to  warnings  received  against  the  accused,  the  very  man  who  was  supposed  to  be 
from  a  third  party,  which,  confident  in  her  own  strength  of  murdered  should  rc-appear,  Lut  too  late  to  save  the  victim  of 
mind,  she  had  despised.  Might  not  the  violence  thus  threat-  a  mistaken  prosecution  and  a  rash  and  misjudging  verdict, 
ened  have  been  attempteil  to  be  carried  into  execution  at  this  :  “  But  let  it  be  supposed  that  Hermann  and  the  dead  man 

decirive  interview  of  the  24th  of  August,  when  the  stimulus  of  the  chapel  are  one — what  is  the  evidence  which  is  to  con- 
of  intoxication  appeared  to  have  lieen  added  to  the  natural  nect  the  accused  with  his  death  ? 

violence  of  his  character,  and  the  excitement  of  passion  ?  If  “  1  begin  with  the  letters.  I  deny  that  there  is  any  proof 
on  that  occasion  he  attempted  forcibly  to  remove  her  from  the  that  the  letter  of  the  2l8t  July,  written  in  French,  is  in  the 
spot,  was  it  improbable  that  she  too,  of  passions  as  violent  as  handwriting  of  my  client.  The  mere  resemblance  of  hand- 
bis  own,  might  be  hurried  into  crime — might  snatch  the  knife  I  writing  is,  of  all  evidence,  the  most  fallacious  and  unsatisfac- 
which  lay  beside,  and  plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  her  husband  7  tory;  the  faults  of  orthography,  with  which  the  letters  are 
“  And  what  answer  does  the  accused  make  to  all  the  filled,  are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  letter  is 
charges  against  her  7  What  proofs  does  she  oppose  to  them?  ,  the  production  of  an  educated  person.  That  Hermann  was  a 
What  witnesses  does  she  call  7  What  is  her  defence?  Ob-  man  addicted  to  licentious  amours,  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
stinate  silence — a  silence  inexplicable  upon  the  supposition  i  prosecutor’s  case.  How  many  such  billets,  then,  may  he  not 
of  innocence,  perfectly  natural  upon  the  supposition  et  guilt ;  1  have  received?  How  close,  in  general,  is  the  resemblance  of 
particularly  in  one  not  so  depraved  as  to  resort  to  artifice  and  female  hand?,  when  educated  in  the  same  school,  or  under 
falsehood  in  order  to  shield  lier  from  the  consequences  of  the  i  the  same  system  ' 

crime  into  which  she  has  been  hurried.”  I  “  The  prosecutor,  in  order  to  connect  the  accused  with  this 

The  auditui7  had  listened  with  deep  anxiety  to  the  long  |  letter,  assumes  the  theory  of  a  secret  correspondence  carried 
address  of  the  public  prosecutor.  Opinions  were  much  divi-  |  on  between  the  spouses  after  their  separation  ;  and  then  he 
ded  at  its  conclusion.  The  female  part  of  the  spectators  i  adduces  the  letter  itself  as  proof  of  that  correspondence, 
inclined  to  the  theory  that  the  baroness  was  not  guilty  of  the  There  is  no  evidence  that  that  letter  was  written  by  the  accu- 
murderof  her  husband,  though  not  ignorant  of  the  circumstaa-  j  sed.  The  real  evidence  it  affords  is  the  other  way. 
ces  of  the  murder ;  the  male  part  of  the  auditory  were  dis-  |  “  But  the  scrap  found  in  the  music-book  at  Blumenrode. 

posed,  in  the  main,  to  concur  in  the  conclusions  of  the  public  |  That  1  admit  tube  in  the  handwriting  of  the  accused;  but  it 
prose<:utor.  The  conduct  of  the  baroness  in  Hilgenberg — the  |  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  resemblance  between  that 
mysterious  visit  to  Madame  Veitel’s — the  expressions  which  fragment  and  the  handwriting  of  the  French  letter.  The  one 
ah*  appeared  to  have  uttered — above  all,  her  silence  in  answer  is  written  in  German  characters,  the  other  in  French.  There 
t«  all  accusations— spoke  too  decidedly  against  her  to  admit  can  be  no  argument  from  one  to  another.  They  do  not  ap- 
the  supposition  of  innocence.  pear  in  fact  to  resemble  each  other. 

The  advocate  for  the  accused  rose  to  address  the  court,  “  But  the  meaning  put  upon  this  scrap  by  the  public  prose- 
amidst  the  deep  silence  of  expectation  and  anxiety.  We  cutor  is  a  forced  one.  He  says  the  words  ‘A.  knows  me,’  re¬ 
pass  over  the  introduction  of  his  pleading,  and  come  at  once  fer  to  Hermann.  He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  by  translating 
to  the  subject-matter: —  the  name  Hermann  into  French,  Armand.  But  why  a  French 

“  It  was  strange,”  he  said,  “  that  thepubli'-i  pi  osecutor  had  name  in  the  midst  of  a  Grerman  letter  7  Then  to  whom  is 
assumed,  without  argument,  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  ac-  the  letter  addressed  7  To  some  third  party  who  had  given  a 
cutalion — that  the  dead  man  of  St.  Anne’s  chapel  teat  Her-  warning  to  the  writer.  Who  w’as  this?  On  the  theory  of  the 
maun  von  Freussach,  the  husband  of  the  accused.  ;  public  prosecutor,  he  should  have  explained  who  was  thus  the 

“  What,  after  all,  was  the  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti,  that  j  confidant  of  the  secret  correspondence ;  for  might  not  that 
Hermann  was  dead  or  assassinated  by  any  hand  whatever  7  '  third  party,  thus  cognizant  of  the  secret  relations  that  existed 
To  the  civil  court  the  proof  of  his  death  had  appeared  insuf-  between  the  husband  and  wife,  be,  on  his  own  theory,  the  real 
ficient.  They  liad  refused  their  attestation  to  that  effect  when  author  of  the  crime,  if  crime  were  committed  7 
solicited  by  the  private  complainer.  Would  the  criminal  tri-  “  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  think  the  fragment  was  a 
bunal  be  satisfied  with  less  evidence,  in  a  matter  of  life  and  real  letter  at  ail.  He  believed  it  to  be  part  of  an  imaginary 
death,  than  the  civil  court  required  in  a  question  of  property  7  epistle,  probably  a  portion  of  a  novel  which  she  might  have 
“  True,  a  man  had  been  found  dead  in  the  neighborhood  of  '  copied. 
thecha|iel.  Circumstances  seemed  to  prove  that  this  person  “  But  tken  there  was  a  chain  of  circumstances  relied  on  to 

was  a  Herr  von  Breisach,  once  residetjt  in  K - ,  and  who  !  connect  the  Baroness  Von  I’reussach  with  the  commission  of 

had  slept  at  the  forest  inn  on  the  night  before  the  24th  of  j  the  crime.  A  woman  had  been  seen  on  the  24th  of  August, 
August.  But  what  proof  existed  that  this  man,  described  as  on  the  path  to  the  Raubstein;  in  Schlingin  on  the  after  part 
a  low  adventurer,  shunning  society,  and  leading  an  obscure  of  the  same  day,  wounded  in  the  hand,  agitated,  trembling, 
and  discreditable  life,  was  the  gay,  handsome,  and  noble  Ba-  accompanied  by  a  woodnaan:  her  dress,  it  was  said,  corte- 
ren  Hermann  von  Freussach?  No  one  who  had  seen  the  body  sponded  with  Madame  Von  Freussuch’s,  who  had  been  mys- 
before  interment  knew  the  baron,  or  could  speak  to  his  i(bsn-  j  teriously  absent  from  her  party  in  Hilgenberg  during  the  whole 
tity  with  Breisach.  The  landlord,  no  doubt,  recognised  in  the  '  day;  had  had  an  interview  in  the  forenoon  with  a  gentleman 
dead  man  his  guest  of  the  night  before;  but  of  who  the  guest  |  at  the  house  of  Madame  Veilel,  and  had  afterward  been  seen 
was  he  knew  nothing.  To  what,  then,  did  the  evidence  con-  i  accompapying  him  in  the  direction  of  the  Raubstein.  This 
nectiag  the  dead  adventurer  with  the  baron  come  7  Simply  !  person,  tnen,  it  was  assumed,  was  the  baroness,  and  the  bar- 
to  tills  : — The  dead  man  wore  a  seal-ring  bearing  the  arms  of  I  oncss  had  been  present  at  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

Preunsacli,  and  said  to  have  belonged  to  Hermann.  “  That  a  woman  might  have  been  seen  on  the  mountain 

“  Was  it  Hermann’s?  Even  this  was  not  proved;  for  the  !  path  that  day,  and  that  the  scene  described  by  the  bath-keep- 
only  evidence  on  the  subject  was  the  suspicious  testimony  of  i  er’s  wife  as  to  the  binding  of  the  wound  might  have  taken 
Ferdinand  von  Freussach,  the  interested  party,  who  would  j  place,  he  did  not  question.  But  though  the  woman  had  at 
succeed  to  llie  estates  by  the  proof  of  Hurmann’s  death,  and  first  pretended  to  identify  the  lady  with  Madame  Von  Freus- 
whose  teal  in  the  present  case  had  already  drawn  down  upon  ,  sach,  she  had  plainly  owned,  in  her  evidence  on  the  trial,  that 
him  the  welWeserved  rebuke  of  the  authorities.  she  could  not.  Her  house  was  dark ;  the  scene,  according  to 

“  But  grant  that  the  ring  was  Hermann’s,  did  it  follow  that  her  own  account,  was  over  in  a  few  minutes  ;  scarce  a  word 
Hermann  was  the  wearer?  In  how  many  ways  might  ano-  was  spoken:  how,  then,  at  the  distance  of  a  twelvemonth, 
th«r  person  become  the  possessor  of  a  ring  which  had  be-  !  could  she  pretend  to  recognize  the  person  whose  wound  hatl 
longed  to  him?  It  might  have  been  dropped,  it  might  have  ,  been  bound  up?  Her  husband,  who  had  bound  up  the  wound, 
been  sold,  gifted,  stolen,  and  found  on  the  finger  of  the  finder,  '  was  dead  ;  from  him  her  testimony  could  receive  no  corrobo- 
the  purchaser,  the  friend,  or  the  thief ;  any  one  of  these  cases  ration. 

would  equally  account  for  what  had  happened.  Was  the  dress  of  the  Baroness  Von  Freussach  proved  to 

**  How  many  instances  had  occurred  in  the  annals  of  courts  correspond  with  that  of  the  person  who  had  been  wounded  7 
of  justice  of  persons  who  had  long  disappeared,  who  had  been  i  Assur^ly  not.  The  bathkeeper’s  wife  was  the  only  witness 
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who  had  any  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  one,  and  she  thought 
the  gown  was  of  green  silk.  The  Countess  Ton  Koss  and  her 
daughters,  who  spoke  to  the  dress  worn  by  the  baroness  in 
Hilgenberg,  were  clear  that  it  was  not  of  green  silk,  though  ! 
the  private  complainer  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  assist  their 
memory.  Both,  to  be  sure,  seemed  to  have  worn  a  lionnet 
and  parasol — of  a  light  color :  the  wonder  would  have  been  if 
in  summer  it  had  been  otherwise.  ' 

“  But  a  stripe  of  silk  is  found  wrapped  round  the  body,  and 
another  fragment  is  found  sticking  upon  a  bush.  It  is  assumed 
that  these  belonged  to  and  had  been  worn  by  the  female  who 
was  wounded.  1  am  willing  to  lake  it  so ;  it  is  a  proof  that 
that  person  was  not  the  baroness.  One  of  the  leading  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  prosecution  (the  rector’s  wife)  states  that  these 
formed  part  of  a  shawl  so  coarse  and  vulgar,  both  in  color  and  ' 
texture,  that  no  cook  would  have  worn  it.  Does  that  suit  ' 
with  the  idea  of  the  Baroness  Von  Preussach,  who  lavishes 
fortunes  on  dress,  patronises  Madame  Tieft’e,  and  never  sleeps 
but  with  gloves  on? 

“And  this  brings  me  to  the  glove.  A  right  hand  glove  is  ' 
found  near  the  Raubstein ;  it  bears  the  stamp  of  Madame  ' 
Tietie.  A  left  hand  glove,  bearing  tho  same  stamp,  is  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  clergyman’s  daughter,  which  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  received  from  the  waiting-woman  of  the  baron¬ 
ess.  These  must  be  a  pair;  therefore  the  baroness  was  up¬ 
on  the  mountain :  the  baroness  dropped  the  right  hand  glove, 
which  bears  the  spots  of  blood. 

“But  why  TOM*/ the  gloves  be  a  pair?  Because  they  re¬ 
semble  each  other  in  size,  in  material,  in  workmanship  ? — 
Why,  how  many  thousand  pairs,  exactly  of  the  same  kind, 
must  be  annually  put  into  circulation  from  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  as  Madame  Tieli’e’s — the  same  pattern,  the  same  mate¬ 
rials,  according  to  the  reigning  fashion!  Who  can  pretend, 
out  of  a  hundred  pairs,  to  say  this  right  hand  glove  belongs  to 
that  left  hand  one?  What,  then,  is  the  result?  Simply  this 
at  the  utmost:  that  some  customer  of  Madame  Tieffe  dropped 
one  of  her  gloves  in  tho  Raubstein,  aad  that  the  accused  is  a 
customer  of  Madame  Ticrt’e. 

“  But  when  was  this  glove  dropped?  Why  on  the  24th  of  i 
August?  Why  not  long  before?  Why  not  after?  Before  i 
the  glove  was  found,  a  crowd  had  coll«5ct«d  about  the  Raub-  ! 
stein,  including  many  females :  they  were  busily  exploring  in  ' 
all  directions :  how  easily  might  any  one  of  them  have  drop-  ■ 
ped  the  glove  in  question  f 

“  What  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  story  told  by  the 
countess  and  her  daughters,  that  the  baroness  went  out  with 
Danish  gloves  in  the  morning,  and  returned  in  the  evening  ! 
with  white  ?  If,  as  she  says,  she  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend,  and  j 
her  feelings  were  agitated — particularly  as  she  only  left  her  i 
toward  dusk — was  it  very  unlikely  that  she  might  make  an 
involuntary  exchange  of  gloves,  and  then  only  discover  her 
mistake  when  site  was  too  far  oft'  to  return  and  correct  the 
error  ? 

“  But  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  public  prosecutor, 
she  returned  wounded :  those  white  gloves  concealed  a  wound 
in  the  hand.  Who  ever  saw  this  wound,  which,  if  as  described 
by  the  bathkeeper’s  wife,  must  have  been  of  some  size  ?  I 
doubt  whether  by  any  process  a  hand  so  bandaged  could  be 
forced  into  a  glove,  even  of  large  size.  But  the  family  of 
Langsitz  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  laugh  at  the  suppo¬ 
sition.  The  family  of  Baron  Kettler,  to  whose  house  she  re¬ 
turned  the  next  day,  never  heard  of  it.  The  house-surgeon 
never  was  applied  to  to  dress  it;  he  speaks,  indeed,  of  an  at¬ 
tack  of  nervousness  and  low  spirits,  but  of  no  wound  in  the 
hand.  If  she  wore  her  glove  when  he  felt  her  pulse,  he  states 
also  that  tiiis  was  her  constant  practice. 

“  Such  a  wound  as  is  described  must  have  left  a  trace.  But 
on  this  point  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  aacused.  One 
surgeon,  indeed,  speaks  doubtfully  of  some  invisible,  and,  as 
he  admits,  almost  impalpable  line  running  across  tho  hand  - 
which,  with  all  deference,  appears  simply 'to  have  been  a  nat¬ 
ural  one.  The  other  two  candidly  admit  that  they  sec  no 
traces  of  any  wound  w  hatever. 

“  So  far,  every  thing  is  against  the  supjiosition  on  which 
tho  whole  case  of  the  prosecutor  rests — that  the  wounded  per¬ 
son  and  the  Baroness  Von  I’reussach  are  the  same. 

“  But,  further,  the  charge  against  the  baroness  involves  the 
supposition  that  the  murder  took  place  during  the  forenoon  of 
the  24th  of  August.  On  that  day  only  she  was  in  Hilgenberg. 
On  the  25lh  she  returned  to  Blumcnrode. 

“  But,  after  all,  what  is  the  proof  that  the  murder,  if  such 
it  was,  was  committed  on  the  24th  T  Why  not  on  the  25lh  ? 
The  whole  proof  on  the  subject  consists  of  the  conj»*ctures  of 


the  medical  man,  derived  from  the  appearances  of  incipient 
corruption.  The  body  was  found  early  on  the  2?>tK  of  August ; 

‘  a  considerable  time,’  he  thinks,  inust  have  elapsed  before 
such  an  efl'ect  would  have  been  priKlured  by  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air :  the  deceased  ha«l  U'en  seen  alive  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th;  therefore  he  thinks  the  assassination 
must  have  taken  place  early  in  the  course  of  that  day. 

“  ‘A  considerable  time  !  ’  How  indefinite  !  how  unsatisfac¬ 
tory!  As  if  the  symptoms  of  putrefaction  might  not  depmd 
upon  a  thousand  circumstances  w  hich  baffle  all  conjecture  as 
to  time !  A  shower  of  rain,  an  hour  or  two  of  hotter  sun¬ 
shine,  the  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  previous 
habit  of  body  of  the  deceasetl,  might  either  accelerate  or  re¬ 
tard  the  approaches  of  ilecay.  How  can  any  one,  who  never 
once  saw  the  deceased  liefore,  prt*tend  to  say  that  if  the  death 
took  place  on  the  2.')th,  all  these  symptoms  which  were  actu¬ 
ally  found  wtiuld  not  equally  have  developt'd  themselves  ? 

“  Nay,  the  probability  is,  that  it  was  at  least  in  the  course 
of  the  night  follow’ing  the  24th  that  the  murder  was  commit¬ 
ted.  Had  the  binly,  acewrding  to  the  notion  of  the  public 
prosecutor,  lieen  placed  in  the  chapel  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
21th,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  it  should  not  in  the  course 
of  that  diy  have  been  observed.  That  Saturday  was  the 
birthday  of  the  I’rincess — a  day  when  the  road  to  the  chapel 
must  have  been  frequented  by  the  villagers  in  the  neighbor- 
liotal.  Tho  probability  is  that  the  deed  had  not  then  been 
committed ;  for  the  public  prosecutor  himself  assumes,  that 
the  murder  and  the  conveyance  of  the  btaly  to  the  chap«*l 
took  place  at  the  same  time.  But  if  the  deed  only  took  place 
on  the  night  of  the  24th,  the  whole  fabric  of  presumptions,  so 
ingeniously  built  on  tho  mysterious  absence  of  the  baroness 
frwm  Hilgenberg  on  that  day,  falls  to  the  ground. 

“  And,  after  all,  what  was  there  in  her  conduct  during  that 
day  to  lend  to  the  presumption  of  guilt !  The  view  of  the  pro¬ 
secutor,  it  must  ho  recollecterl,  is,  that  she  came  to  Hilgen¬ 
berg  on  that  day,  in  cirnserpience  of  previous  concert,  to  keej» 
the  appointment  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  the  21st  July,  and 
the  fragment  found  in  the  music-book. 

“  But  do  the  circumstances  suit  with  that  supposition  ?  It 
was  mere  accident  that  the  family  of  Baron  Kettler  did  not 
accompany  her  to  Hilgenberg  on  that  day ;  in  which  case, 
how  was  she  to  have  extricated  herself  from  their  company  ? 
By  a  pretemled  invitation  from  a  friend  who  never  existeil? 
Ihey  who  were  her  intimate  friends,  who  knew  with  whom 
she  liad  assaciated,  could  not  have  been  deceived  by  such  a 
fable.  The  idea  of  a  concerted  scheme  of  this  kind  is  farther 
contradicted  by  her  conduct.  She  receives  a  letter  from 
Madame  Seehausmi — reads  it — puts  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
CHuntess — is  prevailed  on  by  her  to  accept  the  invitation.  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  she  did  not  visit  Madame  Seehausen  ? 
It  is  said  no  such  person  was  ever  known  to  reside  in  Hilgen 
berg.  That  may  be;  it  is  not  said  that  she  resided  in  Hil 
genberg.  She  was  a  foreigner;  she  may  have  lieen  passing 
through  the  watering  place  where  her  friend  was;  she  may 
have  stopped  but  for  a  single  day  at  Madame  Veitel’s. 

“  I  do  not  dispute  that,  on  the  day  in  question,  my  client 
did  visit  the  house  of  Madame  Veitel.  I  say  she  went  there 
to  visit  the  friend  who  had  reqaesleil  her  presence.  The  puli- 
lic  prosecutor  says  she  went  there  to  mi'et  her  husband,  with 
whom  she  afterwards  walked  through  the  garden,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountains.  The  servant  who  carried  tho 
message  speaks,  indeed,  of  a  young  man  whom  she  saw  in 
Madame  Veitel’s;  and  this,  it  seems,  according  to  the  prose- 
i  cutor’s  theory,  was  Hermann.  She  do«*8  not  tay  she  saw  the 
parties  meet ;  for  Madame  Veitel  met  ami  dismissed  her  at 
the  door. 

“  But  it  is  plain,  from  her  description  of  the  gentleman  she 
saw,  that  it  was  :iot  Hermann.  The  dead  man  was  found 
dressed  in  long  loose  nankeen  pantaloons  above  his  boots ;  this 
was  the  <lress  also  i»  which  he  was  last  seen  by  the  landlord 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  The  young  man  in  Mad- 
'  ame  Veitel’s  house  wore  ‘tight  buckskin  panlaloons,  with 
Ijoots  drawn  over  them.’  How  is  this  reconcilable  7  If  Her- 
,  mann  was  murdered  in  the  cour.-e  of  the  forenoon  of  the  24th, 

'  when  did  he  change  hi*  dress  so  as  to  appear  diflenmtly  at- 
:  tired  in  Hilgenberg  ?  When  and  where  did  he  again  change 
'  his  dress  between  leaving  Madame  V’eitel’s  and  bis  murder  f 
The  idea  that  this  person  was  Hermann,  a  position  essential 
^  to  the  theory  of  the  public  prosecutor,  is  totally  untenable. 

1  “  That  any  lady  and  gentleman  hadb(‘en  seen  leaving  Mad¬ 

ame  Veitel’s  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  rested  on  no 
t  evidence.  The  maid  had  not  seen  them  ;  she  spoke  only  of 
i  some  report  to  that  effect  which  she  thought  came  from  her 
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miftreM.  Both  the  master  and  mistress  were  examine<l,  and 
they  stated  distinctly  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
could  not  have  said  so. 

The  scene  at  Madame  Veitel’s  had  no  connection  what* 
ever  with  the  events  in  the  Raubstein. 

“  But  the  prosecutor  insists  that  all  doubt  is  removed  by 
the  fact,  that  the  watch  and  the  marriage  ring  of  the  deceased 
are  found  in  the  possession  of  the  accused.  1  admit  at  once 
the  watch  is  Hermann’s  watch ;  the  ring  is  Hermann’s  mar¬ 
riage  ring.  But  I  ask  what  proof  is  there  that  these  ever 
belonged  to  the  deceased;  what  proof,  in  particular,  that  they 
were  in  bis  possession  at  or  near  to  the  time  of  his  murder  ? 

The  housekeeper,  the  servants  at  K - ,  the  innkeeper  at  the 

forest,  all  spenk  only  of  ‘  a  gold  watch,’  ‘  a  gold  ring ;’  none  of 
them  did  or  could  identify  this  gold  watch  and  this  ring. 

“  Did  Baron  Ferdinand  ?  fie  saw  his  brother  in  life  for 
the  last  time  when  his  marriage  with  my  client  took  place. 
The  separation  occurred  while  he  was  on  his  travels;  when 
he  returned,  Hermann  had  already  gone  abroad.  What  he 
may  have  possessed,  what  trinkets  he  may  have  woni  aft»*r 
that  time,  it  is  impossible  tliat  Baron  Ferdinand  can  know. 

But  how  simple,  after  all,  is  the  explanation  1  The  watch 
was  a  marriage  present,  the  ring  was  Hermann’s  wedding 
ring.  Is  it  not  a  well-known  practice  for  lovers  or  spouses 
who  have  sepai  attd,  to  return  to  each  other  the  gifts  they  have 
received  in  their  days  of  aflection  or  of  union ;  gifts  which 
would  only  serve  in  future  to  awaken  painful  recollections  ? 
W'as  it  not  natural  tliat,  when  the  separation  took  place, 
these  tokens  of  atfection  should  have  b^n  returned  by  the 
husband  to  his  wife  ?  This  w-as  the  view  that  occurred  at 
once  to  the  waiting-maid,  as  she  has  explained  in  her  evi¬ 
dence.  My  client,  too,  never  wore  her  wedding  ring  after  the 
separation.  And  why  ?  It  was  returned,  as  the  waiting- 
maid  states,  to  her  husband. 

“  'I  hus,  then,  the  circumstance  on  which  the  prosecutor  in¬ 
sisted  so  strongly,  admits  of  the  simplest  explanation. 

“  But  were  it  proved  that  Albertine  Von  I’reussach  had 
really  seen  and  spoken  to  her  husband  shortly  before  his  death, 
is  the  case  of  the  prosecutor  materially  advanced,  so  far  as 
regards  a  guilty  participation  on  her  part  in  her  husband’s 
death  7  W  ere  we  even  to  concede  that  the  involuntary  excla¬ 
mation  of  an  agitated  mother,  uttered  in  a  moment  of  distrac¬ 
tion,  inferred  in  her  mind  a  suspicion — the  prosecutor  calls  it 
a  conviction — that  her  daughter  was  not  a  stranger  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that  that  knowledge 
was  of  a  criminal  character.  The  prosecutor  meets  the  point 
fairly,  for  he  maintains  that  she  was  herself  the  perjwtrator  of 
the  d'^rd. 

•*  But  by  what  proofs  does  he  support  ♦his  charge  ?  None  i 
whatever.  By  assuming  a  fine-8[<un  theory  of  a  secret  cor¬ 
respondence — a  concerted  interview — a  meal  among  the  ruins  ^ 
— a  fit  of  intoxication  on  the  part  of  the  husband — a  nuarrel  | 
— an  attempt  at  violence — the  convenient  discovery  of  a  knife,  I 
and  a  blow  dealt  therewith  by  the  wife,  which  at  once  reaches  ' 
the  heart  af  her  husband !  And  this  is  all — literally  all —  j 
which  is  gravely  urged  as  proof  against  a  person  of  the  noble,  | 
the  stainless  cliaractet  enjoyed  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  : 

“  But  no  I  It  is  said,  the  evidence  may  not  prove  the  deed, 
but  it  proves  that  she  was  capaLle  of  committing  the  deed.  I 
What  IS  that  evidence  7  I 

“  Hus  any  singlo  act  in  the  course  of  her  life  been  pointed 
out  which  lea<ls  to  such  a  conclusion  7  Any  act  of  cruelly 
which  wouKl  make  her  careless  of  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature, 
capable  of  committing  tliw  deepest  of  crimes  against  the  being  i 
who  sttKxl  towards  her  in  the  most  endearing  of  relations —  | 
her  husband,  the  father  of  her  dead  son,  of  her  surviving  j 
daughter  7  No  ;  trifling  miserable  gossip  as  to  quarrels  with 
servants,  a  box  on  the  ear  bestowed  upon  an  impertinent  wait¬ 
ing-woman,  a  sharp  r«'ply  in  answer  to  the  imjierious  sj)ecches 
of  a  dictatorial  husband.  \\  hat  human  being  could  be  safe 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  capable  of  murder,  if  trifles  like 
these  were  to  bo  raked  up,  collecmd,  and  seriously  brought 
forward  as  proofs  of  such  an  accusation! 

"  Let  the  case  be  stjpposcd  tliat  she  had  met  her  husband 
at  the  time  appointed  ;  that  others  also  had  been  present, 
(and  every  thing  seemed  to  point  to  more  than  one  having 
been  present  on  the  occasion ;)  that  a  quarrel  of  some  kind 
had  ensued,  in  which  the  husband  fell — the  wife  having  no 
share  in  it — on  the  cimtrary,  standing  by  a  helpless  spectator  i 
of  the  dreadful  scene :  that  her  own  safety  could  only  be  pur-  | 
chased  by  her  vowing  secrecy  in  regard  to  what  had  passed  j 
— would  nut  this  account  for  all  which  had  taken  place,  at  j 
least  as  plausibly  us  tlie  hypothesis  of  the  public  prosecutor  7  1 


j  Lven  if  he  insisted  on  the  wound  as  a  proved  fact  in  the  case, 
I  would  it  not  be  as  well  explained  upon  the  supposition  that 
I  she  had  ineffectually  interfered  to  prevent  her  husband's 
fate,und  been  wounded  in  the  attempt?  The  loss  of  the 
glove — the  scene  in  the  batli-keeper’s— her  agitation  on  her 
1  return  to  the  family  of  the  counU'ss — her  confusion  on  mcet- 
i  ing  Ferdinand — the  expressions  attributed  to  her — even  her 
!  obstinate  silence,  which  he  fairly  allowed  to  be  the  circum- 
.  stance  that  seemed  to  weigh  most  against  her,  admitted,  upon 
I  this  view  of  the  case,  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  lhat 
:  silence  might  be  the  result  of  a  mistaken  notion  of  religious 
I  obligation — it  might  be  the  result  of  gratitud<>  for  her  preser- 
I  vation ; — the  more  strongly  felt,  the  more  consistently  acted 
I  on,  in  proportion  to  the  purity  and  ingenuousness  of  her  own 
mind,  and  to  her  punctilious  sense  of  duty  in  regard  to  the 
performance  of  obligations,  even  when  these  were  in  some 
measure  extorted.” 

Such  was  the  substance  (imperfectly  reported)  of  a  two 
hours’  speech  on  the  part  of  the  advocate  for  the  defence. 

The  president  proceeded  to  sum  up.  His  speech  was  a 
masterpiece  of  clearness  and  precision — impartial  and  candid 
in  the  highest  degree ;  yet  the  impression  which  it  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  advocate  for  the  defence  was,  that  his  inclination 
was  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  the  prisoner,  so  far  us  his 
j  moral  conviction  went,  though  he  pointed  out,  with  the  ut- 
j  most  fairness,  the  points  of  the  case  where  the  proof  appeared 
to  be  narrow  or  defective.  The  jury  were  furnished  with  all 
the  documents  necessary  for  their  consideration,  and  were  re¬ 
tiring,  after  the  address  of  the  president,  to  consider  their 
verdict. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  IGNORANCE. 

There  are  few  villages  in  the  country  which  do  not  present 
us  specimens  of  the  uneducated ;  we  meet  him  in  the  gin-shop 
and  in  the  street ;  he  is  an  idler,  a  drunkard  a  quarreller :  we 
hear  of  him  in  every  riot,  he  is  an  aider  and  abettor  in  every 
outrage.  His  family  are  slovenly,  reckless,  debased,  wretch¬ 
ed.  He  is  a  quarreller  because  a  drunkard  ;  and  he  is  a 
drunkard  because  he  is  idle.  But  why  is  he  idle  7 

Because  he  has  never  felt  the  value  of  labor,  the  pleasure 
of  thinking,  the  joy  of  a  good  conscience.  He  has  never 
l>een  habituated  to  form  judgements  of  these  things.  The 
pow’ers  necessary  to  form  jmlgements  have  been  neglected. — 
He  has  never  been  taught  to  examine,  to  inquire,  to  attend. 
He  has  become  passive.  Ho  feels  the  pressure  of  want 
brought  on  by  his  own  habits;  but  how  does  he  try  to  remedy 
it?  All  his  life  he  has  been  taught  to  spare,  us  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  his  own  exertions,  and  to  hang,  beggar-liku,  as  much 
as  possible  on  those  of  others.  He  is  the  slave,  from  lazi¬ 
ness,  of  authority.  It  is  nettin  a  sudden  emergency  he  is  like¬ 
ly  to  thnjw  it  ofi'.  All  his  life  he  has  sacrificed,  with  tho 
short-sighte<l  selfishness  of  ignorance,  the  future  to  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  every  interest,  public  and  private,  U*  his  own.  He 
is  turbulent,  but  not  independent;  he  talks  of  froedorn,  and  is 
the  slave  of  every  man  and  thing  around.  But  indolence  is 
not  a  mere  passive  vice.  Better  to  “  wear  out”  than  to  “rust 
out”  has  l>een  truly  said;  but  he  who  “runs out”  “  w'ears  out” 
too.  No  greater  burden  than  sloth;  n«  greater  consumer 
of  the  spirit  and  body  of  man  than  doing  nothing  and  having 
nothing  to  do.  Every  day  8{>ent  in  inactivity  renders  action 
more  ditficult .'  every  hour  wliich  does  not  add,  steals  away 
.some  instrument  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  leaves  the  slug¬ 
gard  more  at  the  mercy  of  those  visitations  of  sickness  or 
want  to  which  even  the  indastiious  are  exposed. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Omission  of  duty  soon  becomes  commis¬ 
sion  of  crime.  Painful  reflections  now  beset  him.  They  aro 
sought  to  be  extinguished,  but  not  by  reform.  Conscience 
drives  nim  to  fresh  vice.  This  goes  on  tor  a  time ;  but  health, 
means,  companions,  must  at  last  fail.  Then  it  is  that  he 
sees,  for  the  first  time,  how'  bootlessly  he  has  squandered 
away  the  healthy  morning-tide,  the  working  Lours  of  life.~ 
He  has  paid  down  existence,  and  all  that  makes  existence  a 
glory  ami  a  good,  in  advance.  Body  and  soul  are  s{>ent.  Ho 
br’comes  sullen  end  sour.  Disappointments  thicken  on  him, 
and  they  are  all  of  his  own  causing.  His  farm  is  covered 
with  weeds,  his  shop  deserted,  bis  children  {>rofligates  and 
rebels,  his  household  a  hell.  He  gradually  becomes  an  ene- 
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my  to  all  social  ordinance,  to  law,  justice,  truth,  good  faith — 
to  all  that  makes  community  to  man.  He  envies  and  hates 
the  good  and  happy;  he  looks  on  every  check  as  a  wrong,  ou 
avery  prosperous  man  as  a  fee. 

Whither  is  he  to  rush  for  rescue  from  these  encompassing 
evils  ?  The  gospel  he  never  umlerstood,  and  therefore  never 
practised.  His  religion  is  an  hypocrisy  or  a  superstition.  It 
affords  him  now  no  din*ction  in  his  errors,  no  consolation  in 
his  ufHictions.  He  finds  in  it  neither  warmth  nor  light.  The 
religion  he  learned  never  penetrated  to  the  spirit:  it  was  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  a  jargon  of  meaningless  and  profitless  words. 
But  crime,  which  had  long  be«‘n  ripe  in  thought,  is  at  last  on 
the  point  of  bursting.  He  is  at  last  ready  for  a  desp'rate  at¬ 
tempt.  Kducalion  has  been  held  up  as  the  great  principle  of 
all  modarn  restlessness  an«l  disorder.  Is  this  the  «’ase  ?  Let 
facts  answer. 


THK  STORMY  PETREL. 

Tins  ominous  harbinger  of  the  deep  is  seen  nearly  through¬ 
out  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  tropical  parts  cjf  America,  whence  it  wanders  even  to  Af¬ 
rica  and  the  coasts  of  Spain.  From  the  ignorance  and  sup'r- 
stition  of  manners,  an  unfavorable  prejudice  has  long 
entertained  against  these  adventurous  and  harmless  wander¬ 
ers,  and  as  sinister  messengers  of  the  storm,  in  which  they 
are  often  involved  with  the  vessel  they  follow,  they  have  lieen 
unjustly  stigmatized  by  th'i  name  of  Stormy  Petrels,  Devil’s 
Birds,  and  Mother  Carey’s  Chickens.  At  nearly  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  these  Swallow  I’etrels,  in  small  flocks,  are  seen 
wandering  almost  alone,  over  the  wide  waste  of  the  ocean. 
On  the  edge  of  soundings,  as  she  loses  sight  of  the  distant 
headland,  and  launches  upon  the  depths  of  the  unbounded  and 
fearful  abyss  of  waters,  flocks  of  these  dark,  swift  flying  and 
ominous  birds  begin  to  shoot  around  the  vessel,  and  finally 
take  their  station  in  her  foaming  wake.  In  tins  situation,  as 
humble  dependants,  they  follow  for  their  pittance  of  fare,  con¬ 
stantly  and  keenly  watching  the  agitated  surge  for  any  floating 
mollusca,  and  are  extremely  gratified  with  any  kind  of  fat 
animal  matter  thrown  overboard,  which  they  invariably  dis¬ 
cover,  however  small  the  morsel,  or  mountainous  and  foaming 
the  raging  wave  on  which  it  may  happn  to  float.  On  making 
such  discovery,  they  suddenly  stop  in  their  airy  and  swallow 
like  flight,  and  whirl  instantly  down  to  the  water.  Some¬ 
times  nine  or  ten  thus  crowed  together  like  a  flock  of  chickens 
scrambling  for  the  same  morsel ;  at  the  same  time  pattering 
on  the  water  with  their  feet,  as  if  walking  on  the  surface,  they 
balance  themselves  with  gently  fluttering  and  outspread  wings, 
and  often  dip  down  their  heads  to  collect  the  sinking  object 
in  pursuit.  On  other  occasions,  as  if  seeking  relief  from  their 
almost  perpetual  exercise  of  flighi,  they  jerk  and  hop  widely 
over  the  water,  rc-bounding  as  their  feet  touch  the  surface, 
with  great  agility  and  alertness.  There  is  something  cheerful 
and  amusing  in  iho  sight  of  these  little  flocks,  steadily  follow¬ 
ing  after  the  vessel,  so  light  and  unconcerned  across  the 
dreary  ocean.  During  a  gade  it  is  truly  interesting  to  witness 
their  intrepidity  and  address.  Unappalled  by  the  storm  that 
strikes  terror  into  the  l)reust  of  the  mariner,  they  are  seen 
coursing  wildly  and  rapidly  over  the  waves,  descending  their 
sides,  then  mounting  with  the  breaking  surge  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  burst  over  their  heads  ;  sweeping  through  the  hollow 
waves  as  in  a  sheltered  valley,  and  again  mounting  with  the  rising 
billow,  the  Petrel  trips  and  jerks  sportively  and  securely  on 
the  surface  of  the  roughest  sea,  defying  the  horrors  of  the  storm, 
and  like  some  magic  being  seems  to  take  delight  in  braving 
overwhelming  dangers.  At  other  times  we  see  these  aerial 
messengers  playfully  coursing  from  side  to  side  in  the  wake  of 
the  ship,  making  excursions  far  and  wide  on  every  side,  now 
in  advance,  then  far  behind,  returning  again  to  the  vessel,  as 
as  if  she  were  stationary,  though  moving  at  the  must  rapid 
rate.  A  little  after  dark  they  generally  cease  their  arduous 
course,  and  take  their  uninterrupted  rest  upon  the  water,  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel  they  had  left,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  by  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  of  the  following  morning. 
In  this  way  we  were  followed  by  the  same  flock  of  birds  to 
the  soundings  of  the  Azores,  and  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Isle  of  Flores. 

According  to  Buflbn,  the  Petrel  acquires  its  name  from  the 
Apostle  Peter,  who  is  also  said  to  have  walked  upon  tlie 


water.  At  times  wo  hear  from  these  otherwise  silent  binls 
by  day,  a  low  ree/,  tcffl,  and  in  the  craving  anxiety,  appa- 
nmtly  to  obtain  something  fnim  us,  they  utter  a  low  twittering 
pe  vp,  or  chirp.  In  the  night,  when  disturbed  by  the  passage 
of  a  vessel,  they  rise  in  a  low,  vague,  and  harrietl  flight  fn»m 
the  water,  and  utter  a  singidar  gutteral  chattering,  like  kv/c, 
kuk,  k'  it’  it’  it’  k'  it’,  ending  in  a  low  twitter  like  that  ol  the 
swallow.  These  Petrt*ls  an*  said  to  lireeil  in  great  numbers 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  the  Bermu¬ 
das,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  East  Florida  and 
Cuba.  Mr.  Audulion  informs  me  that  they  also  bn*ed  in  largo 
flocks  on  the  mud  and  sand  islands,  ofl'  Ca{>e  Sable,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  burrowing  downwards  from  the  surface  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  more.  They  also  commonly  employ  the  holes 
aiul  cavities  of  rocks  near  the  sea  for  this  purjniw.  After  the 
perioil  of  incubation  they  return  to  feed  their  young  only  tluring 
the  night,  with  oily  food  which  they  raise  from  their  stomachs. 
At  these  times  they  are  hoard  through  most  j>ail  of  tlie  night, 
making  a  continual  cluttering  sound  like  fn>gs.  In  June  or 
July,  or  about  the  time  that  they  breed,  they  an*  still  seen  out 
at  sea  for  scores  of  leagaos  from  the  land,  the  sw  iltness  of 
their  flight  allowing  them  tlaily  to  make  these  vast  excursions 
in  quest  of  their  onlinary  prey  ;  and  hence,  beshlet  their  sus¬ 
picious  appearance  in  braving  storms,  as  if  aid«*<i  by  the  dark 
ruler  of  the  air,  they  breed,  according  to  the  8up«*rstilious 
opinion  of  sailors,  like  no  other  honest  bird,  for  taking  no 
time  for  the  parmise  on  laml,  they  merely  hatch  their  egg,  it 
is  said,  und^r  thmr  wffigs,  as  they  sit  on  the  water ! 


VESUVIUS,  HERCULAN.EU.M  AND  PO.MPEII— 1840. 

Whoever  sojourns  at  Naples,  were  it  only  but  a  day,  expe¬ 
riences  the  irresistiblu  desire  of  going  to  see  what  is  passing 
at  the  bottom  of  that  crater  which  per|ietually  smokes.  It  is 
especially  towards  evening,  when  the  sun  has  di».'i[>peared 
beneath  the  horizon,  that  the  vu|>urs  of  Vesuvius  assume  a 
denser  tint,  and  deck  its  summit  with  a  bouquet  of  brigbiec 
whiteness.  At  Resina  you  find  horses,  donkeys,  and  con¬ 
ductors,  w  ho  convey  travellers  half  way  up  tlie  mountain  to  a 
spot  culled  tlie  *  Hermitage.’  This  first  ride  is  nut  an  uninte¬ 
resting  one.  Here  nature  is  nut  yet  dead.  You  pass  through 
vineyards  planted  in  ashes,  which  yield  the  celebrated  Lac- 
ryma  Christa  wine,  two  sorts  of  which  there  are  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  their  fame ;  then  come  some  nameless  trees,  the  fort*- 
must  sentinels  of  vegetation,  w  hich  tlie  next  eruption  will  de¬ 
vour  ;  and,  lastly,  you  reach  the  *  Hermitage,’  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  save  one,  by  iho  lava  of  1794,  1810,  and  18:12. — 
Here  you  alight,  and  enter  a  region  of  chaos.  No  more  trees, 
vegetation,  birds,  or  insects  are  to  be  seen.  Every  thing  is 
dark,  bristling  with  points,  rent  into  deep  and  rugged  frac¬ 
tures,  covered  with  scoria,  of  a  sulphurous  smell,  which  tear 
your  feet  before  they  burn  them.  You  are  now  at  the  foot  of 
the  cone ;  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  ascend  vertically 
along  tlie  cx^rnal  sides  of  the  volcano,  halting  on  your  way 
to  cast  a  glan^  at  a  lateral  plateau,  called  La  Sonima,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  at  one  time  tlie  main  focus  of  Vesuvius. 

If  your  heart  has  not  failed  you  along  this  ladder  of  dried 
lava,  you  will  roach  the  toji  of  tho  volcano  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Here  the  sight  begins — a  terrible,  original,  and 
unexiiected  one,  notwithstanding  all  the  desciiptiuns  given  of 
it.  Imagine  a  funnel  five  hundred  mitres  deep,  whose  upper 
edges  present  innumerable  crevices,  whilst  fnim  the  lower 
part  rise  clouds  of  sulphurous  vapor,  which  esca^ie  by  num¬ 
berless  apertures,  bordered  with  dust  of  a  lively  orange  color, 
if  you  stop  to  admire  in  the  distance  the  city  of  Naples,  softly 
spreading  round  the  gulf,  and  at  your  feet  the  ever  smoking 
crater,  you  feci  the  fire  pi'netrating  your  boots,  and  the  guide 
will  urge  you  to  walk,  in  order  to  avoid  aacidents.  The 
ground,  when  strongly  struck,  yields  a  certain  metalic  sound, 
and  as  you  go  round  the  mountain  you  meet  with  gaping  ap¬ 
ertures,  at  the  bottom  of  which  burns  a  red  smd  fattish  flame. 
I  have  plunged  into  one  of  those  pits  a  long  chesnut-treu 
stick,  fresh  cut,  and  covered  with  its  still  moist  bark,  and  it 
has  instantly  caught  fire.  .As  you  kneel  before  those  ini'ernal 
gates  to  ascertain  their  depth  you  distinctly  perceive  within 
hand-reach  the  flame  beading  upon  itself,  dense,  quiet,  and 
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almost  limpid  ;  it  discharges  clouds  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
which  excite  a  cough,  and  soon  compel  the  observer  to  quit 
the  spot.  The  ground,  if  such  name  can  be  given  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  floor  which  covers  the  orifice  of  the  volcano,  is  strewed 
with  grey  lava,  ashes,  melting  sulphur,  and  pyrite  substances, 
whence  escapes,  at  intervals,  a  white  smoke,  which  affects 
your  eyes  and  lungs,  and  yet  you  cannot  retire  without  reluc¬ 
tance  from  that  awful  scene.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  how 
that  crater,  so  narrow  in  its  lower  part,  has  vomited  heaps  of 
lava  large  enough  to  form  a  mountain  four  times  as  bulky  as 
the  Vesuvius  itself,  without  mentioning  the  ashes,  small  peb¬ 
bles,  and  masses  of  boiling  water,  which  the  wind  has  some¬ 
times  curried  to  enormous  distances. 

Notwithstanding  its  fearful  aspect,  the  Vesuvius  may  he 
easily  approached,  even  when  its  eruptions  take  place.  The 
lava  Itself,  whose  progress  is  so  formidable  and  inflexible,  ad¬ 
vances  with  extreme  slowness.  One  has  time  to  avoid  or  fly 
before  it.  The  slightest  obstacle  stops  it ;  it  turns  round  ol^ 
jects,  bums  them  if  they  be  combustible,  and  envelopes  and 
petrifies  them  as  it  cools,  if  they  be  not  so.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
city  of  Herculaneum  has  been  sealed  into  a  semi-metallic 
mass,  and  as  it  were  cast  in  the  lava  which  now  covers  it. — 
Pompeii  has  disappaarr'd  under  a  discharge  from  Vesuvius — 
under  a  shower  of  ashes  and  little  stones  which  have  grad¬ 
ually  though  rapidly  covered  it,  just  as  certain  Alpine  villages 
disappear  beneath  the  snow  in  our  severe  winters.  Such  is 
the  reason  why  so  much  money  hes  been  eM»ended  in  uncov¬ 
ering  but  a  few  small  jiarts  of  Herculffieum,  najiely,  its  thea¬ 
tre,  which  continues  hid  in  utter  darkness;  while  a  third  part 
of  f'ompeii  has  been  cleared,  exhibits  itself  to  the  'open  sky, 
and  renders  us  contemporary  with  its  inhabitants.  Let  us, 
therefore,  hasten  down  the  Vesuvius,  and  view  its  ravages, 
wliich  have  In'en  miraculously  presei-ved  for  us  in  its  whole 
splendor,  a  city  of  thirty  thousand  souls,  buried  fur  eighteen  | 
hundred  years  past.  i 

Herculaneum  and  Pomptdi  seem  both  very  distant  from  the 
focus  of  Vesuvius.  They  ure  now  separated  from  it  by  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  cultivated  spaces  have  been  cenijaered  from  the 
lava,  and  recoverwd  from  the  volcano.  The  village  of  Portici 
is  built  vpoH  the  roofs  of  the  first  of  those  two  cities,  which 
was  |H‘tntied  on  the  day  of  its  death,  and  into  the  tomb  of 
which  one  descends  as  into  a  mine,  by  a  sort  of  a  shaft,  end¬ 
ing  at  the  theatre  where,  it  is  conjectured,  the  inhabitants 
were  assembled  when  the  eruption  surprised  them.  It  was 
in  1689  that  the  ruins  of  the  city  made  their  appearance  fur 
the  first  time  in  an  excavation  made  at  random,  which  was 
resumed  in  17:20,  and  finally  organized  in  1738,  with  admira¬ 
ble  success.  The  discovery  of  the  thoatro  and  of  every  thing 
else  has  taken  place  since  that  period.  The  theatre  is  of 
(ireek  architecture  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  front,  and 
with  marble  columns  standing  on  the  stage  itself;  the  specta¬ 
tors  occupied  twenty-one  rows  of  steps,  with  a  gallery  above 
embellished  with  bronze  statues.  One  can  still  distinguish 
the  places  allotted  to  the  magistrates,  the  scene  behind  which 
the  actors  withdrew,  and  a  number  of  objects  which  excite  in 
the  traveller  mingled  astonishment  and  emotion.  There  are 
also  at  Herculaneum  a  Forum  surrounded  witii  porticoes  and 
temples,  which  are  almost  all  of  them  damaged,  and  a  jail 
with  old  iron  rusty  bars,  to  which  the  prisoners  were  chained 
— a  melancholy  feature  of  all  times  and  places,  and  a  monot¬ 
onous  emblem  of  society  at  all  periods.  As  ^u  leave  these 
excavations,  which  liave  as  yet  made  little  p^gress,  and  can¬ 
not  be  much  extended  without  endangering  the  safety  of  Por 
tici,  you  distinctly  perceive  several  strata  of  lava,  proving  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  Herculaneum  was  drovned  in  re{)eated 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 

The  dilHculty  of  currying  on  the  excavations  at  so  great  a 
depth,  and  under  tlie  very  foundations  of  a  new  town,  has 
caused  llie  ruins  of  Herculaneum  to  be  almost  abandoned  fur 
those  of  Pompeii,  which  present  a  far  mure  striking  interest. 
At  Herculaneum  there  are  only  catacombs-  At  Pompeii  the 
Romans  entirely  revive  ;  the  houses  stand,  and  are  furnished 
and  ornamented  with  picturesque  paintings ;  the  cellars  are 
Htockeii  as  well  as  the  tables ;  in  mure  than  one  dwelling  the 
dinner  has  been  found  on  the  table,  and  the  skeletons  of  the 
guests  round  it,  and  then  you  enter  every  where  on  some  floor; 
and  as  tlie  ashes,  which  lie  but  a  few  metres  thick  upon  tlic 
ancient  buildings,  are  cleared,  the  town  appears,  as  ours  come 
to  light  again  when  the  snow  melts  in  mountainous  countries. 
You  arrive  by  a  suberb  wholly  lined  with  Roman  tombs,  and 
walk  over  u  Roman  pavement,  worn  out  by  Roman  vehicles ; 
^ou  may  enter  the  inn  ;  there  are  the  stables,  with  the  rings 
lo  fasten  the  hones ;  close  by  is  tho  furrier,  with  hit  sign  over 


his  door.  If  you  penetrate  Into  one  of  those  tombs,  you  will 
find  urns  containing  ashes,  hair,  and  fragments  of  calcined 
bones.  Every  where  are  displayed  inscriptions,  unefiaced, 
dignified  and  touching,  such  as  the  epitaph  dedicated  by  a 
woman  to  her  husband:  ^‘Servilia,  to  the  friend  of  her 
soul."  Let  us  advance  ;  we  arQ.in  the  town.  To  the  right 
of  tlie  gate  you  behold  the  guardian’s  sentry-box  cut  into  the 
stone.  Take  the  footway,  for  there  are  footways  at  Pompeii, 
Roman  footways,  with  posts  at  intervals  on  both  sides,  foot¬ 
ways  wherein  one  ceases  not  to  gaze  on  wheel-ruts,  made 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago ! 

Whom  doyou  wish  to  be  taken  to  ?  You  have  but  to  speak 
— the  names  are  written  on  the  door  of  every  house,  in  large 
red  letters.  Here  is  an  apothecary’s  shop,  with  his  drugs  in 
phials,  with  surgical  instruments  and  balsams  still  yielding  a 
smell.  Here  are  far  different  things,  by  my  faith!  Enter, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  but  I  dare  not  tell  you  where  you 
are,  unless  you  perceived  the  sign  over  the  door.  What  think 
you  of  it? — and  yet  facing  one  of  those  houses  stands  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Vesta ! 

Let  us,  then,  pay  a  few  visits ;  we  are  in  a  baker’s,  shop, 
and  hen;  is  the  flower-grindstone ;  suppose  'a  stone  sugar-loaf, 
covered  with  an  extinguisher  also  of  stone — rub  the  one 
against  the  other,  after  throwing  some  corn  between  them, 
and  you  have  a  Roman  mill.  This  wretched  piece  of  machin¬ 
ery  was  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  slaves.  But  I  have  reserved 
a  surprise  for  you  :  here  is  some  bread — do  you  rend  the  ba¬ 
ker’s  name  hollowed  out  of  the  carboniseii  pancake ;  take 
and  break'it.  Open  that  enpbard,  you  will  find  there  preser¬ 
ved  olives,  dried  tigs,  lintels,  and  eatables  «f  all  descriptions. 
A  saucepan  has  been  carried  to  the  Naples  Museum,  con¬ 
taining  a  piece  of  meat,  ns  well  preserved  as  by  Mr.  Appert’s 
process.  What  a  number  of  meals  Vesuvius  interrupted  «n 
that  woful  day ! 

I,  nevertheless,  do  not  think  that  the  Romans  were  great 
eaters.  I  have  carefully  explored  a  number  of  kitchens  nnd 
dining  rooms  at  I’ompeii,  nnd  I  have  found,  even  in  the  rich¬ 
est  houses,  but  very  trifling  cooking  apparatus,  and  miniature 
table  utensils.  Their  plates  were  real  saucers,  and  the 
tables  upon  which  the  dinner  was  served  up  but  little  stands, 
in  general  of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  hold  but  one  dish 
at  a  time.  The  guests  lay  down  around,  ns  soldiers  round 
their  mess.  What  is  admirable,  delightful,  charming,  and 
overwhelming  to  us  barbarians  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
the  exquisite  pureness  nnd  delicacy  of  shape  of  all  the  uten¬ 
sils  which  served  in  Roman  domestic  life.  One  must  see 
those  candelabras,  lamps,  vases  of  all  sizes,  those  charming 
little  bronze  calefnctors  (for  every  thing  was  of  bronze),  those 
tripods,  scales,  beds,  chairs,  those  graceful  and  so  ingeniously 
WTought  shields  which  fill  up  whole  rooms  at  the  Niqiles  Mu¬ 
seum.  One  must,  above  all,  see  the  toilet  arsenal  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  ladies,  their  combs,  toothpicks,  curling  irons,  and  the 
pots  of  vegetable  or  mineral  rouge  found  in  a  boudoir.  Thus 
the  Roman  ladies  used  rouge  and  deceived  people,  just  as  is 
practised  now-a-days ;  they  wore,  like  our  ladies,  those  neck¬ 
laces,  rings,  and  ridiculous  earrings  which  add  nothing  to 
beauty  and  diminish  not  ugliness.  How  times  resemble  one 
another,  in  spite  of  tho  space  that  separates  them. 

Above  thirty  streets  of  Bompui  are  now  restored  to  light : 
it  is  n  third  part  of  the  town.  The  walls  which  formed  its 
ancient  inclosure  have  been  recognised ;  a  magnificent  amphi¬ 
theatre,  a  theatre,  a  forum,  the  temple  of  Isis,  that  of  Venus, 
and  a  numlwr  of  othel*  buildings  have  been  cleared.  The  se¬ 
cret  stairs  by  which  the  priests  of  those  times  slily  crept  to 
prompt  the  oracles  have  been  detected.  On  beholding  so 
many  monuments  which  display  in  so  lively  a  n  anner  the  im¬ 
portance  of  public  and  the  indeptmdence  of  private  life  among 
the  Romans,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a  feeling  of  sadness  and 
melancholy.  Behold,  along  that  fall  of  earth,  the  vestige  of 
tlie  breast  of  a  woman  who  was  buried  alive,  and  stiffened  by 
death — behold  the  stones  of  that  well,  worn  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  ropes — examine  that  guardhouse,  covered  witli  caricatures 
of  soldiers— one  might  suppose  that  tho  Roman  people  still 
existed,  and  that  we  were  but  strangers  in  one  of  their  towns. 
Who  knows  what  future  discoveries  may  be  made  in  those 
august  ruins  !  Murat  employed  upon  them  2,000  men  every 
year.  Only  60  men  and  1,000/.  are  now  employed  upon 
them.  The  excavations  proceed,  in  coneequence,  with  dismal 
slowness,  however  great  may  bo  the  interest  which  his  Sici¬ 
lian  Majesty  takes  in  their  success.  It  is  not  to  Rome— de¬ 
vastated  aad  disfigured  Rome — that  one  must  go  to  study  the 
Romans — it  is  to  Pompeii.  Pompeii,  as  regards  antiquitic'’, 
is  worth  all  Italy  together. 
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